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Tue establishment of Schools of Design 
in this country dates from a much more 
remote period than is commonly assigned 
to it. We have reason to believe that as 
far back as the reign of Edward III. a 
body of artists flourished in the Minster, 
since known as Westminster Abbey, who 
taught as well as painted. The best mural 

ictures, illustrating moral as well as re- 
Caines subjects, remains of which have 
been discovered in the abbey as well as in 
various other sacred edifices, may be atiri- 
buted to this source. ‘Time has dealt with 
them so harshly, that it is not easy to 
judge of the talent they exhibited; but 
there exists evidence for stating that the 
reputation of those who designed them 
was not confined to the island, “the 
English manner” being a familiar phrase 
in the Netherlands during the dawn 
of art there. Indeed, it has been ad- 
vanced that the father of Dutch paint- 
ing visited London on his way to Italy, 
and from the fraternity at St. Peter’s 
learnt that secret which afterwards made 
his name and works famous throughout 
the Low Countries. We have very scanty 
information respecting this English Guild 
of Painters. An entry in the building 
accounts of the time now and then dis- 
closes the name of the superior craftsman 
to whom was entrusted the execution of 
the required decoration, and describes 
the nature of the work he and his assist- 
ants were called upon to perform. But 
of the national characteristic in art, we 
know only that it was thought worthy of 
adoption abroad. That it was taught in 
England is a natural inference, and pro- 
bably attracted other continental painters 
before Jan Van Eyck. Indeed, the names 
of the craftsmen employed in our early 
pictorial decorations are frequently foreign. 
William Burdon, however, who was em- 
ployed for a hundred and twenty-three 
days and a half, with several inferior 
artists, in decorating the Round Tower 
of Windsor Castle in the year 1366, may 
probably be English. Regal portraits, 
painted on glass, were not uncommon ; 
for in the Liberate Rolls we read of several 
that were executed at Geddington and at 
Rochester, when these towns boasted of 
royal residences; but state processions, 
and illustrations of popular fdliaur, were 
painted on the walls of palatial apartments. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
idea of an English Guild of Artists exist- 
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ing in the reign of Edward IIT. very 
naturally agrees with the advancement of 
art on the Continent. Early Italian pro- 
fessors of the Byzantine school were pass- 
ing away. Cimabue was pursuing his 
labours in the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and Giotto and the Gaddis had 
established their reputation at Florence 
during the first half of the next. In Siena 
several painters had an affix to their names 
derived from this city. Venice possessed 
numerous artists, in Byzantine and Mosaic 
work. In Padua, Verona, Brescia, Berga- 
mo, Bologna, Ferrara, Parma, and Naples, 
there were communities following the same 
avocation, members of which travelled to 
other countries in search of employment. 
In Germany there existed en: cuilds 
in Cologne, Prague, Strasburg, Ulm, and 
Colmar; there must have been masters of 
the craft at Bruges before the Netherlands 
School was established by the Van Eycks. 
‘Toledo, Seville, and other cities of Spain, 
had their painters at the same period. 

But art was exercising its influence in 
another direction, in a manner equally 
impressive. There existed scarcely any 
large conventual establishment that had 
not endeavoured to secure an artistic re- 
putation by the beauty of the illuminated 
MSS. it produced. Some abbeys became 
famous for these productions, and to main- 
tain their eminence took particular pains 
to secure for their illuminators the best 
artistic education. England had created 
for herself an honourable reputation inthis 
department. In metal-work, in carving, 
and in other decorative employments, her 
craftsmen were equally proficient. It is 
not, therefore, singular that the foreign 
wars of Edward III. in France and the 
Netherlands, and those of his sons the 
Black Prince and John of Gaunt in Spain, 
should have attracted foreign artists to 
England, when the love of luxury that 
prevailed from that time to the close of 
the reign of Richard IL., must have re- 
quired such an institution as, 1t 1s pre- 
sumed, existed there under the protection 
of the Abbot of Westminster. 

The wars of the Roses seem to have 
obliterated all trace both of master and 
scholar. No account exists of the course 
of instruction then pursued; and even 
during the more brilliant reigns of 
Henry V. and Edward IV. scarcely any 
evidence can be found of what could be 
considered a school of ad In the 
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reign of Henry VII. indications begin to 
appear of the increasing cultivation of 
taste, which received a powerful impulse 
in the following reign, when the appear- 
ance of Holbein made _portrait-painting 
a domestic institution. Henry VIII. es- 
tablished the first royal gallery in this 
country. He procured several historical 
paintings, with which he decorated the 
walls of his palaces. His example was not 
followed by his immediate successors, and 
portrait-painters only—chiefly Dutch— 
were patronized by the court. As the no- 
bility, however, now began to travel, and 
became acquainted with the grand works 
of the different continental schools, the ac- 
quisition of an artistic taste beeame more 
and more essential. Among the various 
schemes which were offered to the con- 
sideration of Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I.—a liberal patron of artists—was 
one for establishing an academy im which 
painting should be taught as an accom- 

lishment. An attempt was made by his 
leather when king (Charles I.) to realize 
this idea. The experiment was tried in 
the eleventh year of his reign, under the 
title “Museum Minerve,”’ at Covent 
Garden, in the house of Sir Francis 
Kynaston, who held there the office of 
Regent, and various professors were ap- 
pointed; but it shortly afterwards was 
abandoned. 

Henry Peachum includes drawing in 
the cnrriculum he designed for persons 
of quality, but is averse to patrician 
amateurs soiling their fingcrs with lead- 
pencils or nigments. The patronage of 
Charles I., and the importation by tra- 
velled noblemen of many fine examples of 
the Italian schools, pressed upon the large 
community of artists now to be found in 
Great Britain the necessity cf establishing 
an institution for the culture of art. The 
result was another scheme for an Academy, 
originating in Balthazar Gerbier, a Dutch 
miniature-painter, architect, and nego- 
tiator, first patronized by Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, subsequently by Charles 
I. and Ill. He was a favourite with both 
monarchs, and at one period must have 
possessed ample means derived from the 
patronage of the royal family and the 
court, though he subsequently fell into 
poverty and disgrace. His name will 
always be preserved in art by Vandyke’s 
masterly group of himself and his family, 
His Academy was at BethnalGreen, where 
he lectured in 1649; but the idea of it 
was copied from the “Museum Minervee,” 
and did not boast a much longer existence. 


Early in the seventeenth century, the 
want of some kind of educational esta. 
blishment in England was so much felt 5 
artists, that in the year 1711 an academ 
was founded under the direction of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, then the fashionable 
portrait-painter. The influence of the 
President gave a favourable impulse to 
the design at first, but it languished after 
a time, probably from his being a foreigner: 
and was soon afterwards superseded by “ 
similar institution, held at the house and 
under the auspices of Sir James Thornhill, 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden, who then 
enjoyed a large share of the patronage 
of the government and of the nobility in 
painting mythological subjects as mural 
decorations, such as exist at Greenwich 
Hospital. He had proposed to Lord 
Halifax the establishment of a Royal 
Academy, but George I. had no taste for 
art. Hogarth, itis said, studied at Thorn- 
hill’s Academy; but its existence was not 
of much greater duration than that of its 
predecessor: it ceased in 1732, on the 
death of its founder. An attempt was 
made to establish another. A room was 
taken in Greyhound-court, Arundel-street, 
and supplied with casts and medels. A 
few years later the Academy was removed 
to Peter’s-court, St. Martin’s-lane; and 
subsequently, in 1767, to Pall Mall. 

Whatever may have been the recom- 
mendations this school acquired under the 
direction of Mr. Moser, subsequently the 
first “Keeper” of the Royal Academy, the 
large and increasing body of artists prac- 
tising their profession in England, de- 
manded something better. The Duke of 
Richmond had brought from Italy a noble 
collection of casts from the antique, as 
well as some fine examples of modern 
sculpture. With these he fitted up 4 
gallery at his town mansion in Princes 
Gardens, and by an advertisement in the 
public journals invited all persons having 
a taste for art-studies to make the best 
use they could of such advantages. The 
diffusion of the same refinement and know- 
ledge was the object of the “ Dilettante 
Society,” and of the “ Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce,” both of which were active 12 
making connoisseurship fashionable. 

Exhibitions of paintings, the works 0 
living artists, commenced in London i 
the year 1760. Reynolds had been esta- 
blished in the metropolis seven years. He 
had in a great measure succeeded 12 
superseding Lely and Kneller as portralt- 
painters, and was entering into a formld 
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able rivalry with another fashionable 
foreigner, Liotard. To this exhibition 
he contributed four pictures. The enter- 
prise was so successful, that the Gallery 
was removed from the apartments of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&e., in the Strand, to a large room in 
Spring Gardens. Mr. Reynolds sent five 
hen including those fine works, “ Lord 


igonier” and the “ Rev. Laurence 
Sterne.” In the following year, with two 


other portraits, he contributed one of his 
masterpieces, “ Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy,” which at once placed English 
art on a pedestal high above the reach of 
foreign competition. Ile was well sup- 
ported by his brother artists in London, 
among whom were Wilson and Gains- 
borough, Cotes and Ramsay. Romney 
also flourished at this period, and was re- 
garded as the principal rival of Reynolds. 

With talent so evident as appeared in 
these annual expositions of English art, 
the necessity of an institution such as had 
long ees j in the principal continental 
states forced itself more strongly upon 
the attention both of patrons and painters ; 
and the royal family and the court having 
been induced to encourage the idea, a 
proposal emanating from a few leading 
artists received the King’s approval, and 
a Society was incorporated ; but with so 
little discrimination in the selection of 
members, that general dissatisfaction soon 
prevailed that led to its dissolution four 
years later. Among the seceders was 
Reynolds, and a plan of a more satisfac- 
tory nature, with similar objects, having 
been submitted to George IIL., it received 
the royal sanction; the great artist was 
knighted, and placed at the head of the 
new socicty, which was styled “The 
Royal Academy,” which was opened on 
the 2nd of January, 1769, in two large 
rooms in Market-lane, Pail Mall, where 
Sir Joshua delivered his first discourse, 
and where, in October of the same year, 
the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, its 
Professor of Anatomy, delivered his first 
lecture. Dr. Johnson had been appointed 
Professor of Ancient Literature, Dr. 
Goldsmith Professor of Ancient History ; 
but they were honorary offices, and no 
duties were performed. 

The rooms of the Academy not being 
sufficiently capacious, in 1771 his Majesty 
allowed the corporation to locate them- 
selves in a suite of apartments in Somerset 
House, where they remained till the erec- 
tion of the National Gallery. It was not 


merely as an exhibition of the works of 
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contemporary British Artists that the 
Royal Academy was instituted; to deserve 
its name, it was imperative to make it a 
school of art, similar to those long esta- 
blished in Holland and Italy, and other 
countries. With this object, instruction was 
offered to students, under the ablest of the 
academicians, in copying from the antique 
and from the living model; in acquiring a 
knowledge of colour, composition, the 
principles of perspective, and other im- 
portant branches of the artistic curri- 
culum. We have not here space to dwell 
on the system there se The pub- 
lished lectures of the Presidents and the 
various Professors afford a suilicient in- 
sight into it. Whatever may be thie 
amount of its professional advantages, 
little more than half a century had 
elapsed since its formation, when it 
began to be evident that the country 
required an institution of a much more 
comprehensive character. Many wealthy 
noblemen and gentlemen had formed 
large galleries, which, under certain re- 
strictions, they had thrown open to public 
inspection. ‘This led the Government to 
suggest the creation of a gallery, which 
should be the property of the nation; and 
the purchase of Mr. Angerstein’s pictures, 
and their exhibition in a private house in 
Pall Mall, was its commencement. From 
this time purchases and bequests have so 
swelied that modest assemblage, that the 
entire collection now well deserves the 
title by which it has been known—* The 
National Gallery.” It would still better 
deserve it, could ali the various properties 
of this kind given to the nation—the Dul- 
wich Gallery, Soane Museum, Hampton 
Court collection, &c. &e.—be arranged 
chronologically in one building with the 
‘Turner, Sheepshanks, Vernon, and other 
benefactions. ‘The former are far apart, 
and out of the way, and their usefulness 
is prevented by injudicious restrictions. 
So many sources of intellectual reline- 
ment could not be long in existence 
without suggesting the public advantage 
that must accrue, could they be turned to 
a more profitable account. His late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort evinced a 
devotion to art that was only excelled by 
his interest in the welfare ot the Englis! 
people. The establishment of the first 
School of Design at Somerset House, 
under the superintendence of such able 
masters as Dyce, Herbert, Richardson, 
&e., was a most important experiment, 
and the conscientious care with which 
these gentlemen strove to carry out its 
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objects was the principal cause of its 
success. The Exhibition of 1851 un- 
questionably arose out of it, and further 
; a ane a demand for artistic instruc- 
tion. During the later sittings of the 
Select Committee on the National Gallery, 
July, 1853, there were many questions 
and answers given respecting the advan- 
tage of erecting a gallery on the Ken- 
sington Gore Estate, that had been pur- 
chased by the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition out of its surplus funds. 
With the report a plan was published, 
showing one site selected by Mr. Pen- 
nethorne in Kensington Gardens, the 
other on the Kensington Gore Estate. 
The latter was preferred, and further pur- 
chases of contiguous land having been 
effected, a scheme for an educational in- 
stitution and museum on a scale worthy 
of the nation, which had long been a 
favourite idea with H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, began to be canvassed among 
persons interested in the advancement of 
the arts in this country, in connexion with 
the proposed gallery. This truly national 
undertaking was immediately honoured 
with the countenance of Her Majesty, 
who shared in the Prince Consort’s 
esthetic taste ; it also received the support 
of many distinguished individuals known 
for the interest they took in the same 
subject. The scheme gradually expanded 
till it assumed its present dimensions, 
combining a Central School of Art, a 
Gallery of Painting and Sculpture, a 
Museum of artistic productions, and a 
Library of works of reference—an accu- 
mulation of objects of every description, 
the study of which might be beneficial to 
persons employed in the useful or deco- 
rative arts, as well as assist in diffusing 
a taste among the public generally, 

It was not intended to educate pro- 
fessional artists exclusively. Schools of 
design were established for the culture 
of sound principles of taste in persons, 
however humble their station, who might 
desire to be employed in the manufacture 
of fabrics or articles in which ornament 
was a distinguishing feature; the acknow- 
ledged inferiority of some of our manu- 
factures to similar productions imported 
from France being urged as rendering 
such improvement in the education of 
our workmen and workwomen necessary, 
A system of tuition was after much con- 
sideration arranged which should prepare 
the mechanic for becoming as perfect in 
his particular craft as the time he devoted 
to such study would permit, and would 


rovide the country with a succession of 

skilled teachers of both sexes for popu- 
larizing and diffusing the information 
there taught. If we examine the origin 
of celebrated painters, we shall discover 
that a large per centage emanated from 
humble life. ‘This is the case with Eng- 
lish as well as with foreign artists; the 
fathers of some having possessed very small 
means, and held a very unimportant posi- 
tion in the social scale. We need only 
refer to such instances on the Continent 
as Giotto, the son of a peasant; Filippo 
Lippi was a poor orp'an, Andrea Man- 
tegna a shepherd lad, Pietro Perugino the 
offspring of poor parents, Leonardo da 
Vinci was the natural son of a notary, 
Andrea del Sarto the son of a tailor; or 
to such instances in this country as 
Gainsborough, the son of a poor man, 
Opie, of a carpenter, Turner, of a barber, 
Lawrence and Stothard, of innkeepers, 
Haydon, of a bookseller, Northcote, of a 
watchmaker, &c. &c. A knowledge of 
this fact appears to have influenced the 
directors of this movement to offer the 
education they provided, to every class. 
The highest may avail themselves of the 
superior masters engaged at the central 
school; the humblest at a much smaller 
expense may profit from the instruction 
given in the subordinate metropolitan 
and provincial institutions. That this 
arrangement has been accepted we have 
had opportunities of observing; pupils 
belonging to the patrician class are to be 
found at South Kensington, while in the 
cheaper establishments the children of 
artisans may be seen not only readily 
learning, but exhibiting a talent for design 
that enables them to compete for prizes 
successfully with their more favoured 
fellow-students. 

The Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion is that department of the Govern- 
ment which is responsible for the manage- 
ment of these schools. The Lord Presi 
dent of the Council is Earl Granville, K.G., 
a nobleman as widely known for his en- 
lightened views as for his comprehensive 
and refined intelligence. His zeal m 
furthering the diffusion of sound prac- 
tical knowledge, is only equalled by a 
talent for educational administration 10 
which it would be difficult to find his 
superior. The Referee for Art and In- 
spector General of Art Schools is Richard 
Redgrave, the Royal Academician, who 
is also one of the Examiners for Art, 
associated with Sir Charles Eastlake, the 
President of the Royal Academy, F.R.S., 
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Daniel Maclise, R.A., and J. C. Horsley, 
A.R.A. The scientific requirements of 
the department have been provided for 
with similar judgment. Among the Ex- 
aminers for Science may be found the 
honoured names of Hoffmann, Huxley, 
Ramsay, Smyth, and Lankester. Some 
of these distinguished men hold offices in 
the institution at South Kensington, Dr. 
Lankester being Superintendent of the 
Animal Products and Food Collection, 
and Mr. Redgrave Keeper of the Art 
Collections. 

The organization of a working staff 
for art instruction demanded much con- 
sideration. Artists who could obtain 
from one to five thousand pounds for 
a single picture were not likely to be 
tempted to undertake the drudgery of 
teaching by the offer of any emolument 
at the command of the Committee of 
Council on Education. But experienced 
teachers were required rather than popu- 
lar painters, and these had to be sought 
for among artists, who, having so much of 
their time absorbed by tuition, could not 
produce many works for exhibition; ne- 
vertheless, what they have accomplished 
is highly meritorious. Great care was 
taken in the selection, and changes and 
additions made from time to time. The 
division of duties is now very carefully 
marked, and the merit of the teacher in 
each has been clearly discriminated. The 
result is, that the staff as a body, viz., 
the Head Master, Mr. Richard Burchett, 
and his deputy, Mr. Herman, assisted by 
Messrs. Slocombe, Denby, and Collinson, 
and their colleagues, carry out the system 
in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. This is evident from the works 
produced by their pupils. 

The *‘ Course for Mechanics, Engineers, 
and Foremen of Works,” in addition to 
the principal features in the ordinary art 
course, includes linear perspective, mecha- 


nical and machine drawing, details of archi- 


tecture and construction, with projection 
of shadows, and other technical studies. 
By such means the pupil is not only pre- 
pared for becoming a skilled artisan, but 
in due course a skilful master-builder, 
architect, engineer, manufacturer—what- 
ever elevation in an industrial career ma 

be open to probity, industry, eit-dedil, 
and self-reliance. Such an advantage 
offered to the working classes cannot by 
them be too highly appreciated. It is 
more reliable and costs less than the pro- 
mised benefits of trade clubs. These 
being held at public-houses necessarily 
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involve a continual outlay. Could such 
waste of means be suffered to accumu- 
late in a savings’ bank, it would in a few 
years produce a fund that must be of in- 
calculable importance to the possessor 
towards realizing the hopes of an honour- 
able ambition. 

The scheme of instruction expands in 
accordance with the demands made upon 
it. There is a “Primary Course for 
Schools,” consisting of linear geometry, 
explanatory perspective, free hand outline 
from copies and from objects, shading 
from the former, drawing from the latter, 
drawing from the human figure and 
animals, then from flowers, and foliage 
from copies, afterwards from nature, and 
painting from copies, including elemen- 
tary instruction incolour. This is ample 
for the object required, and has been 
found to answer extremely well; much 
better generally than school teaching of 
drawing even in scholastic establishments 
of considerable pretension. ‘This course, 
it should be observed, is directed simply 
to diffuse a taste among the children of 
the humbler classes, and give opportunity 
for the development of any talent for 
design that may exist amongst them. 

The Course for General Education is 
more elaborate in drawing and painting 
than the Primary, and less technical than 
the Mechanical Course. Its principal 
additions comprise a knowledge of ana- 
tomical details and instruction in paint- 
ing landscape from nature and from the 
draped human figure. ‘The Course for 
Designers for fabrics and ornamental 
work, is still more severe. Instructions 
are also given in modelling (under Mr. 
Felix Miller, a sculptor whose works are 
remarkable for their poetical beauty), 
architectural design, engraving, and por- 
celain painting, and in other supplemen- 
tary departments. Prizes are offered for 
competition in each of the several stages 
of progress, and public examinations made 
to test the advancement of the pupils. 
Appointments to prize studentships, as 
well as for art-pupil teacherships, are 
awarded to those who pass a successful 
examination, and awards of instruments, 
books, &ec., are bestowed on candidates 
for certificates of competency to teacli 
drawing, which ensures them employment 
at a fixed salary in the branch schools. 

Nothing appears to have been omitted 
which should secure to the student every 
attainable facility for acquiring proticiency 
in his art. Valuable advantages are to 
be found in the study of the collections 
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that have enriched the museum, a brief 
enumeration of which must content the 
reader. They are classified into seventeen 
divisions :—I. Scu/pture, consisting of 
carvings, &c., in marble, alabaster, stone, 
wood, ivory, bronzes, with designs in 
terra cotta, and medels in wax and plaster. 
II. Painting, comprising wall decorations, 
paper-hangings, illuminations, printing, 
and other designs. IL. Glyptic and Nu- 
mismatic Art, as illustrated by cameos and 
intaglios in stone and shell, medals and 
seals. LV. JJosaics of calcareous stones, 
straw, and of glass, of pretra durz, mar- 
queterie, intarsiatura, parquetage, bull, 
and pique work. V. Furniture and Gene- 
ral Upholstery. VI., VIL, and VIII. 
Basket, Leather, and Japanned, or Lac- 
guered Work. 1X. and X. Glass Painting 
and Manufactures. XI. Enamels. XII. 
Pottery. XIIL. Metal Work, wrought, 
cast, and stamped, chasing, engraving, and 
etching, inlaying, wie//o, locksmiths’ and 
goldsmiths’ work. XLV. Arms, Armour, 
XV. Watch and 


and Accoutrements. 

Clock Work. XVI. Jewellery, personal 
ornaments, objects in precious materials. 
XVII. Zertile Fabrics, garment tissues, 
including lace and embroidery, carpets, 
hangings, and woven fabrics in grass, 
straw, and other tissues. 

We are surprised to find that porcelain 
is not named in either of these divisions, 
yet the museum is rich in specimens of 
the manufacture of the greatest beauty 
and rarity. Equally admirable are the 
Limoges and Della Robbia ware, and 
other antique domestic furniture, of which 
it possesses many choice examples. Obser- 
vation of these interesting works may be 
aided by photographic illustrations, which 
are procurable at a trifling cost. Casts, 
also, from the antique, and from fine spe- 
cimens of ornament, are also obtainable 
by the student at a small expense. 

There is a library attached to the mu- 
seum, which already contains five thousand 
volumes of the best works that have illus- 
trated the Fine Arts, as well as a hundred 
portfolios of prints and drawings relating 
to the composition and combination of 
ornamental forms. These are not only 
accessible to the students at South Ken- 
sington, but with other valuable exem- 
plars are circulated among the district 
schools, and formed into local exhibitions. 
Such travelling collections now comprise 
engravings (!rom steel and copper-plates) 
of the English school of art, as well as 
wood engravings, ancient and modern; 
drawings and engravings illustrating wall 
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decoration; illustrations of the history of 
painted glass; textile fabrics, medieval 
and oriental; ancient and modern potte 
and glass ware; metal work; furniture and 
carvings, with photographic and drawing 
copies ; water-colour drawings ; oil paint. 
ings by ancient and modern masters; en. 
gravings and etchings of the works of the 
continental schools; modern foreign art 
manufacture, bronzes, pottery, jewellery ; 
reproduction of works in metal and fictile 
ivory, &c.; a selection of the publications 
of the Arundel Society ; photographs from 
objects of interest in the British Museum, 
from the cartoons of Raphael, from draw- 
ings by the old masters, from objects of 
decorative art in foreign and private col- 
lections, from paintings, wall decorations, 
and architectural details. 

The beneficial effect of such exhibitions, 
particularly in our manufacturing districts, 
can scarcely be exaggerated; and the in- 
terest which the working population take 
in them is proved by the fact that they 
attracted 80,000 visitors in 1860, from 
Dorchester, Dudley, Hartshill (Stoke), 
Bridgenorth, and Salford. 

In the District Schools the fees are 
much lower than at South Kensington— 
indeed, are on a most economical scale :— 
‘Two shillings at entrance, and two and 
three shillings a month. Those for the 
metropolis are at Finsbury, Hampstead, 
Rotherhithe, St. George’s-in-the-Kast, 
St. Thomas Charterhouse, Spitalfields, 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth ; one exclusively for female stu- 
dents is held at Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, and there are female classes at the 
schools in Finsbury, Charterhouse, Hamp- 
stead, and at South Kensington. ‘There 
are also classes for schoolmasters and 
mistresses, as well as for pupil teachers. 
In these the fees vary from five shillings 
to four pounds per session of five months, 
the latter being the cost of the advantages 
offered by the Central School at South 
Kensington, where the hours of study are 
from ten till three in the morning, and 
from seven till nine in the evening, except 
on Saturdays, when the establishment 1s 
closed. 

It will be seen that the pupil has much 
time at his disposal, which he may pro- 
fitably employ at home; for in artistic 
competition the race is not to the swift 
but to the industrious, and he who labours 
ten liours a day is likely to make greater 
progress than he who labours but seven. 
Some, however, come from considerable 
distances, and could only devote the 
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Saturday to self-improvement. Even this 
is an addition of one-sixth of his time, 
which ought to produce a corresponding 
gain if wisely invested. 

To dwell on the utility of drawing as a 
part of general education, seems as super- 
fluous in so enlightened an age as the 
nineteenth century as to dwell on the 
utility of a knowledge of right and wrong. 
Facility in copying the forms of beauty 
that are presented to the mind by the 
intelligence of nature or of ian, is to be 
master of a new language that brings 
with it the power of appreciating the 
harmony of proportion and the poetry of 
expression, which is to be the possessor 
of a new sense. If the blind have lost the 
most precious gilt of the Creator, in being 
shut out from the enjoyment of all visual 
pleasures, he whose sight has acquired 
such familiarity with the elements of the 
sublime in nature and the beautiful in art, 
as to be able to record their meaning ‘or 
future reference, is doubly gifted—he 
possesses not only the light of the soul 
which illumines all objects with equal 
brilliance, but his mind has become a pho- 
tographic lens capable of transmitting 
their graceful individnality and lovely 
combinations, for the gratification, not 
only of himself, but of all persons of taste 
and intelligence. 

There are few professions in which such 
an accomplishment is not of great value, 
and the lecturer who does not possess it 
is deficient in the quickest means of illus- 
tration and interpretation. Among arti- 
sans it helps with a kind of ambidextrous 
quality that assists him wonderfully with 
his own work, while it enables him to 
appreciate the labour of workmen, how- 
ever elevated they may appear above him 
in the intellectual or in the social scale. 
In the other sex, it ought to be regarded 
as a still more covetable acquisition, for 
while it perfects them for their customary 
employments, it throws open to them 
many others for which they have a natu- 
ral aptitude, but from which they have 
hitherto been excluded. The addition of 
Female Classes at South Kensington, and 
the establishment elsewhere of Female 
Schools of Art under female teachers, is 
one of the best features in an admirable 
system. 

The opening of an exhibition of paint- 
ings, the works of female artists, has 
displayed not only the advancement of 
eo talent among our countrywomen, 

ut its diffusion. ‘There is no reason 


why the same talent should not be di- 


rected as successfully to sculpture, model- 
ling, carving, engraving in wood, stone, 
and metal, chasing; in short, in every way 
in which neatness of manipulation, in- 
fluenced by artistic taste, may be profitably 
employed. Besides which, there are many 
of the lighter divisions of manufacturing 
industry, where judgment in ornameuta- 
tion for domestic or personal use is de- 
manded, which might be, and indeed have 
been, submitted to their competition. By 
such as wish to be professional artists, 
the recent opening of the Life Academy 
and the anatomical lecture-room must be 
regarded as a special boon. 

The history of art atfords sufficient 
instances of female skill in design to 
establish the fact of the capability of the 
sex to attain distinction as painters and 
sculptors. This is clearly proved by such 
examples among foreign nations as Ar- 
timisia Gentileschi, Elisabetta Sirani, 
Margarette Van Eyck, Rachel Ruisch, 
tl:zabeth Sophie Cheron, and Kosa Bon- 
heur; and by such examples at home as 
Ann Carlile, Mary Beale, Angelica Kautl- 
man, Hon. Mrs. Damer, Mrs. ‘Thorney- 
croft, and Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. With- 
out professional pretensions—nay, in the 
humblest domestic position, there is no 
valid objection to the female mind being 
cultivated into a taste for grace in form, 
harmony in colour, and picturesque ar- 
rangement of objects. No woman need 
make a less efficient. housewife, or less 
useful servant, for being able to arrange 
a dinner-table or hang drapery with taste, 
and such qualifications are naturally as- 
sociated with a knowledge of the first 
principles of art. | 

It may be said that such an education 
of the working class of both sexes to fi! 
them for more elevated industrial occu- 
pations, would multiply the labourers 


without increasing the labour; but the 


‘demand for artistic decoration has so 


prodigiously increased of late years, that 
there need be no fear of overstocking the 
labour market, and diminishing wages. 
The skilled workman or workwoman Is 
sure of being thoroughly appreciated and 
amply recompensed; and uf all cannot 
arrive at superiority, steady applicat: 
may lead any one to the acquirement 
such skill as must secure a respect 
livelihood to its possessor. ‘This app! 
equally to the professional artist anc 
the mechanical artisan. Some in the 
studies are distinguished by a great 
aptitude in learning than others; 
excellence in any department Is only 
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be attained by diligence and _persever- 
ance. 

The skill attainable by ordinary work- 
men under such teaching may be seen in 
the carvings upon the new hotel at the 
Victoria Station, and in other edifices in 
town, produced by the same artisan who 
eained the first prize in sculpture offered 
by the Ecclesiastical Society. Mr. Pud- 
dock’s eye and hand are in such perfect 
accordance, that he can dispense with 
models, at once cutting his pattern out 
of the solid stone. Others have displayed 
similar talent as workers in metal, de- 
signers for textile fabrics, &c. The designer 
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No. of Students. Individual Cost. 
3296 £3 2s. 4d. 


Date. 
1851. 


This change multiplied the pupils nearly 
¢thirteen-fold, and diminished the cost to 
nearly one-fifth. By the returns of 1860, 
we find such proofs of a great success 
very much.on the increase. ‘The number 
of students in the several schools being 
$9,413, the number of schools established 
is about 80. The public schools that 
caave received art - instruction from 
teachers provided by the Government, 


show also a most satisfactory rate of 


progress. In 1855, there were only 1730 
scholars receiving drawing lessons; in 
1860, these had increased to 9801. 

The financial progress of the experiment 
is not to be judged by pecuniary profits. 
it is not a commercial speculation. ‘The 
amount of fees paid in 1860 was 
17,2210. 6s. 83d. The schools very nearly 
pay their expenses. ‘The salaries form 
only one item in the expenditure, the 
cost of artistic requisites, providing 
suitable buildings, servants, and other 
necessary expenses, swell the account 
considerably. These institutions now 
possess a costly machinery adapted to 
realise every purpose for which they were 
organized, and Contain certain productive 
clements in full operation that add largely 
to the receipts. ; 

The Schools of Design—notwithstand- 
ing the excellence of their objects, and the 
care with which they have been carried out 
—have found opponents. Some are hostile 
to it through pique, some from prejudice. 
In filling its different oflices, their merits 
have been overlooked, or they are really 
ignorant of its strong claims to public 
support, and cannot be brought to rezard 
with favour a great disbursement which 
Aves not benefit them. They therefore 
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of the Kean testimonial was a student of 
the school when it was located at Somer. 
set House. Mr. Armstead’s works are 
highly appreciated ; indeed, in the opinion 
of the best judges may rank with some of 
the productions of Cellini. 

The first schools of design established 
in this country by the Government, for 
eratuitous instruction, were superseded a 
few years later by institutions of a similar 
nature, that were supported by those for 
whose advantage they had been organized, 
The effect of the working of these two 
systems may be seen by a comparison :— 


EXPENSE TO THE STUDENT. 


No. of Students. Individual Cost. 
42,426 las. 13d. 


Date. 
1856-7 


readily adopt any misrepresentation that 
may arise out of an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the machinery of any particular 
department. An instance of the latter 
deserves especial notice. 

It, has been advanced as a reproach to 
the Royal Academy, that it has produced 
no great painters, though it has existed 
nearly a century, and that the most dis- 
tinguished of our living artists were in- 
debted for their merit to other sources. 
In comparison with the schools that 
figure most prominently in art memoirs, 
it must be confessed that its results have 
been small. But the school of Raphael, of 
the Caracci, of Titian, of Rubens, &c. &c., 
owe the number and eminence of their 
scholars to causes that do not exist m 
this country or in this age. Religion 
was, at the period when these great 
masters flourished, the dominant influ- 
ence, and the Church of Rome every- 
where had recourse to art not merely as 
the most attractive decoration of reli- 
cious edifices, but as the most convincing 
illustration of religious faith. Large 
works were constantly in demand by 
wealthy prelates and laymen, as anxious 
to display their orthodoxy as their’ munl- 
ficence. It therefore became necessary 
for the painter whose works were held in 
most estimation, to search for the highest 
talent procurable; and as the cleverest 
of the rising generation of artists were 
sure to be attracted to his studio by his 
fame, he had little difficulty in finding 
eflicient assistants, some of whom in time 
rivalled and some excelled their master. 
With such astaff the maestro was enabled 
to reproduce his works to any desirable 
extent, and these replicas were only 
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finished by his hand. Further copying 
was undertaken by the pupil on his own 
account, and this was sometimes accom- 
plished with such fidelity as to puzzle the 
best judges to pronounce which was the 
original. 

In England there has been no such 
influence prominently at work, for the 
development of artistic feeling in the 
country has been subsequently to the 
Reformation. Our celebrated painters 
have taken pupils, and a few have endea- 
voured to establish a school, but with no 
very satisfactory result. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, our nearest approach to the masters 
we have named, was not fortunate in his 
pupils. He had no Giulio Romano like 
Raphael, or Titian like Bellini, or Van- 
dyke like Rubens. His successors in the 
Presidential Chair have never attempted 
to establish a school, out of the Royal 
Academy. Other celebrated English 
painters may have had one or two able 
scholars, but we have nothing in the 
result of their teaching worthy to com- 
pare with the influences of the illustrious 
professors of Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch art. Nevertheless, as painters 
of no questionable ability continue to 
appear, it is evident that a fair amount of 
pictorial talent exists, and a natural in- 
ference is that much more remains unde- 
veloped. 

The organization of the Government 
Schools of Design has been specially 
directed to attract and utilize such talent, 
and there cannot be a question that the 
systein of education there in progress is 
likely to operate more effectually in the 
creation of accomplished draughtsmen 
and admirable colorists than the mecha- 
nical Jabours on which the pupils of 
English aetists whose works are in great 
demand, are generally employed. It should 
always, however, be borne in mind that, 
as weil as a facility for accomplishing art 
labour, the system has another object in 
view, which is to appreciate art merit. 
We cannot all be workers, nor all exhi- 
bitors ; there must be enterprising em- 
ployers as well as a discriminating public ; 
and for these the system has also provided. 

That it acts well in every direction 
there is abundant proof in improvement 
in manufactures, in the general diffusion 
of taste, and in the increase in works of 
artistic talent. Complaints are constantly 
being made respecting the management of 
other educational institutions, such as the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, 
and the Royal Academy, but no one en- 
titled to the slightest consideration has 
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eavilled at that of the Schools of Design. 
Indeed, ina debate which took place in the 
House of Commons on the 18th of Mare). 
Lord H. Lennox stated, that “No man 
could say that the Kensington Museum 
was not carried on with a vigour and 
efficiency which put to shame our older 
institutions.” 

In the production of artists, the Centra! 
School unquestionably lies under a disad- 
vantage, for in almost every case as soon 
as the student reaches a certain stage in 
his tuition, he leaves the institution fo: 
the Royal Academy, under the impression 
that his pupilage in the latter gives hi 
a status in his profession he cannot attain 
elsewhere. We do not wish to disparac: 
the Academy, but in reality the remova! 
is no advantage. The prejudice, however, 
that produces it, has the effect of making 
the establishment at South Kensington « 
preparatory school to the one at Charing 
Cross. ‘This is not quite fair, for the chic! 
labour of producing ability is exerted i: 
the one, for which the other gets tlic 
raise. Satisfactory evidence of this may 

e found in the result of the last exami- 
nation at the Academy for probationary 
studentships. Of thirty competitors, six, 
only succeeded, and of these five canic 
from the Government schools. Their 
only failure was a young lady, who was evi- 
dently somewhat too ambitious. Furthe: 
proot of the excellence of their system 
exists in the fact that the Royal Academy 
has adopted it. 

It has been advanced that the outlay 
on the former is extravagant, but this 
charge is not levelled against those who 
have produced the ability to which we 
have just referred, but chiefly against an 
individual high in office there, whose share 
in its reward is thought very much to re- 
semble that taken in prize money by thi 
admiral on the station. Probably the mor 
expensive machinery might be carried on 
at less cost, but as long as the results are 
satisfactory, we ought not’to regard tly 
outlay in a niggardly spirit. The instruc- 
tive power is all that can be desired. 

Charles Dickens, in the admirable 
speech he delivered when officiating as 
chairman at the dinner of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, made a 

owerful appeal on behalf of art teachers. 
We think special honour is due to tl 
masters of the Government Schools o! 
Design, for there cannot be a doubt that 
to their devotion to their duties we owe 
whatever improvement in the public taste 
has been created since those schools have 
been in operation. 7 























































































CHAPTER VIII. 


(continued.) 


Tue spot where Poppy stopped had a 
wild look. Large woods stretched out on 
the right and left, and left a species of 
clearing around the gigantic oak which 
the old soldier was about to convert into 
an observatory. Judging by the position 
of the stars, it was about eleven o’clock. 
The squire entered the hollow tree, where 
he laid a stone as aseat, assumed the least 
inconvenient position possible, cocked his 
musket and his pistols, and waited with 
his eye fixed on the Angers road, re- 
sembling a poacher who awaits the pas- 
sage of game by night, and practises 
himself in taking aim. For an hour, the 
profoundest silence prevailed around him. 

“Tt will not. be for to-night,” he said to 
himself, “and I have a great mind to have 
a snooze. Besides, | wake at the slightest 
noise, for I am a light sleeper, and I will 
wait for my man with a finger on the 
trigger.” 

Poppy never recalled a decision; no 
sooner said than it was done at once. He 
let his head sink on his chest and closed 
his eyes, employing for the purpose of 
going to sleep a plan he had got from a 
Spanish officer, and which the latter 
declared to be infallible. This plan, 
extremely simple in itself, consisted in 
counting mentally and with closed eyes 
up to five hundred. If you reached that 
figure, it was a proof that you were suf- 
fering from sleeplessness. Now, in order 
to suffer in that way, a man must either 
be meditating a crime, speculating on an 
inheritance, or in love. Poppy satisfied 
none of these conditions, and so began 
counting. At the number fifty he began 
yawning, he dozed at ninety-nine, and 
tad not the energy to pronounce one 
hundred and twenty, when a distant sound 
caused him to start up. 

Poppy left off counting and opened his 
eyes, whicli he fixed attentively on the 
road which displayed its white track amid 
the darkness. ‘The soldier’s sight was 
piercing, but he could discover nothing ; 
no moving point displayed itself on the 
horizon, and yet he felt certain he could 
hear the galloping of a horse. 

Poppy continued to gaze, and all at 
once ultered an exclamation of delight. 


A black poimt had risen on the eastern 
§ 
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extremity of the white track; and it ad. 
vanced in proportion as the noise Popp 
had first heard became more distinct, 

“By Heaven!” he muttered, “I will 
give a splendid taper to St. Hubert, the 
patron of sportsmen, if this be the game 
I am expecting.” 

And Poppy cocked his pistols as he had 
done his musket, and laid them before 
him within arm’s length, while he rose to 
his knees and prudently withdrew the 
barrel of his musket within the hollow 
tree. The black spot advanced and gra- 
dually increased in size. At the same 
time the noise became more distinct, and 
Poppy’s piercing eye at length recognised 
a horseman dashing along at a gallop. 

Poppy remained motionless and held 
his breath. The horseman still galloped 
on, and came abreast of thie tree that 
occupied the junction of the two roads, 

* Halt!” Poppy shouted out at once. 

The rider suddenly pulled up his horse, 
and by a rapid gesture thrust his hand 
into his holster and drew out a pistol, 
while his eyes sought in the darkness for 
the man who thus ordered him to halt. 

But, just at the same moment, the 
barrel of Poppy’s musket was lowered; 
a flash illumined the night; an explosion 
followed the flash ; and the horse, struck 
in the forehead, fell, dragging its rider 
down with it. The horseman was dis- 
mounted, but he rapidly disentangled 
himself, sprang on his feet, and as the 
gleam of the shot had shown that his 
assailant was hidden in the hollow tree, 
he aimed in his turn, and discharged both 
his pistols in that direction. 

“A thousand thunders,’ Poppy ex- 
claimed, as he dashed out of the tree. “I 
have had a narrow escape.” 

And throwing down his inusket, he 
ran with uplifted pistols upon the horse- 
man, who was unable to defend himself, 
as he had not found time to re-load. 

“ Hang it all,” he said, “ you have no 
luck, my worthy gentleman, ior you shot 
away a lock of my hair instead of blowing 
out my brains.” 

The horseman crossed his arms on his 
chest. 

“Tam not a gentleman,” he said. 

“What are you, then ?” 

** A poor courier.” 

**'To whom do you belong ?” 

“To Monseigneur the Superintendent.” 

The night was too dark for Poppy to 
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ve able to see his man’s face, but he said 


boldly— 

“Do you not happen to be the Abbé 
Fouquet ?” 

And Poppy’s hand was stretched toward 
a species of game-bag which the rider 
earried slung across his shoulders. The 
courier started, and with a rapid gesture 
liberated the bag from Poppy’s hands. 

“You are laughing at me,” he said in 
analtered tone. “ But what do you want 
of me ?—is it money ?” 

And he felt in his pocket for his purse. 
But Poppy checked him by a sign, and 
took his hand. 

“Oh, oh!” he said, “for a poor courier 
you have a very delicate hand. I should 
prefer that pouch and its contents.” 

The stranger’s hand trembled in that 
of Poppy. 

“This bag only contains papers of no 
value.” 

“Let us see your face first,” Poppy 
went on; “we will look into the wi 
presently.” 

And raising the barrel of one of his 
pistols, he fired inthe air. The flash that 
preceded the explosion lit up the courier’s 
face for a second, and Poppy uttered a 
cry. 
Ne By Heaven, Sir Abbé,” he said, “ you 
have one of those faces which are never 
forgotten. I have seen you twice before, 
so it is not surprising that I should re- 
cognise you on the third occasion.” 

“You are mistaken, I am no abbé, con- 
found you,” the horseman said, with an 
oath, his impetuous temper gaining the 
mastery. 

“ You must tell that to others, sir.” 

“Well, and suppose I were—would 
you dare arrest me, the brother of the 
superintendent ?” 

“You are certainly that gentleman, and 
{ do dare.” 

* What do you want of me °” 

“Hang it all! what can I want of the 
brother of the richest man in France ?” 

The abbé, for it was really he, drew a 
deep breath. 

“T have to do with a robber,” hie 
thought, “and there is no great harm 
done.” Then he added aloud— 

“As I have told you, there is no gold 
in that pouch; but fix the sum you de- 
mand, and it shall be faithfully paid you.” 

“Give it a name,” said Poppy. 
“Ten thousand livres ?” 

“That is not enough, sir.” 
“Twenty, thirty thousand ?” 
“Nonsense! I prefer this bag.” 
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“ Never,” the abbé exclaimed; “sooner 
death !” 

‘T do not wish to kill you.” 

“In that case, let me go my way.” 

“That will depend on the one you 
select; for there are two here, —one leads 
straight to Ancenis, across country; the 
other passes through Ingrande. Which 
will you take ?” 

The abbé hesitated. 

“T will go to Ingrande,” he said, “ for 
I can procure a fresh horse there.”’ 

“In that case I will eseort you; but 
give me the bag, or I will blow out your 
brains.” 

The abbé saw that Poppy was inex- 
orable and allowed his papers to be taken 
from him. icked up his musket, 
threw it over his shoulder, and stil! hold- 
ing his pistol level with the abbé’s tem- 
ples, he said : 

“Let us be off, for it is growing late.” 

From Poppy’s tone of authority the 
abbé understood that his conqueror 
would blow out his brains if he attempted 
to fly, and he resolved to walk side by 
side with him. Poppy stepped out, and 
they quitted the old oak near which lay 
the dead horse, though not until Poppy 
had assured himself that the holsters con- 
tained nothing. During an hour they 
walked thus without exchanging a sylla- 
ble; the prisoner asking himself what 
purpose this man could have—the squire 
dreaming of the epaulette his master was 
about to win. 

“ My good fellow,” the abbé at length 
said, “I know not who you are, or whiat 
you want with me, but permit me to tell 
you, that you are playing for a heavy 
stake with me.” 

“That is the only way of winning, sir,”’ 
Poppy replied, affably. 


“If you are a robber, [ am prepared to 


satisfy you; fix my ransom yoursel!, and 


however high it may be, my brother will 
pay it. I pledge my word of honour. | also 
guarantee that the police shall not be put 
upon you.” 

“My dear sir,” Poppy answered, “I 
am no robber. I have been a soldier all 
my days.” 

“ In that case why did you arrest me ?”’ 

“Gracious me !” the squire said,simply, 
“to please my master; that is all.” 

“* Who is your master ?” 


* 


“A young gentleman of Blois, the Cle- 
valier de Chastenay.” 
“T donot knowhim,” theabbé muttered. 
“ Precisely his case; he never had the 


honour of seeing your excellency.” 
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“Then why has he had me stopped ?” 
‘That is his secret.” 

“A mystery !” the abbé sighed. 

“ However, sir, you will have an ex- 


planation with him.” 


999 


“Where is he 

“ He is awaiting us at Ingrande, where 
he has taken up his quarters at the post- 
house.” 
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taken place, and the slight display that 
accompanied his arrest reassured him 
again; it was impossible that the King of 
France would put one man in ambuscade 
when he had six companies of musqueteers 
in his service. 

“Here is the post-house, sir,” Poppy 
said to him, as he stretched out his hand, 
and pointed to a white house about one 
hundred yards distant. “There is a 
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And Poppy fell back into silence, 4 
cold perspiration beaded on the abbé’s 
temples, for he was aware of the danger 
of his mission; he had left Paris fur. 
tively in the same way as Cardinal Ma. 
zarin had: done before him, and he began 
to ask himself whether he -was not ar. 
rested by the king’s orders. 

Still the solitary spot where it had 
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POPPY’S MOUSETRAP. 


landlord there who is rather too fond of 
gossiping. If vour excellency were to 
appeal to him I should be compelled, to 
my never-ending regret, to blow out your 
brains.” 

“Very good, sir,” the abbé answered, 
“T will be dumb.” 

“Your excellency is as full of good 
sense as an egg is of meat.” 


And Poppy led his prisoner to the reat 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 


of the house, when he whistled in a pecu- 
liar fashion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THE GOVERNOR OF ANJOU 
SENDS AN ANSWER. 


Art the sound of Poppy’s whistle, Louis 
and the viscount, who were both sleep- 
ing in their clothes, --were —hurriedly 
aroused, and jumped up; then the latter 
opened the window and looked out. 

“Up, up,” he said to Louis, “ quick ! 
chevalier, quick! Something has occur- 
red, for Poppy is not alone.” 

And seizing in one hand a candlestick 
which they had left burning, and buckling 
on his sword with the other, the viscount 
rushed to the door, which Louis had in 
the meantime opened. The hostelry had 
two entrances, one with double gates, 
surmounted by the traditional branch of 
holly, and opening directly on the kitchen, 
the important room in the house. The 


cook nee who slept close to 


their stoves, would, therefore, have been 
infallibly aroused, had Poppy rapped at 
this door. Now, Poppy Maliked a dis- 
turbance. 

The second entrance to the hostelry 
was a small door, leading to the stables 
aud coach-houses, and which was merely 
hasped. It had only one watchman, thie 
landlord himself; but the latter, who 
generally slept on the first floor, had 
given up his bed-room to the two gentle- 
men, and retired to the second floor, 
leaving his house under the safeguard 
of two good swords. It was through 
this door that Poppy introduced his 
prisoner. 

The viscount was standing at the head 
of the stairs, with the candlestick in on 
hand, and the other on his sword-hilt ; 
the page had gone down a few steps. 

“1 have brought you, sir,” Poppy 
said, in a low voice, “ M. l’Abbé Fouquet, 
the brother of the superintendent.” 

Louis bowed. The abbé looked at him 
and was amazed at the youth of the gen- 


tleman whose prisoner he was. 
( 
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‘You are welcome, sir,” said the page; 
“pray accept our hospitality. It is that 
of a poor inn—but you know the pro- 
verb: The prettiest girl in the world——” 

“Can only give what she has;” the 
abbé finished the sentence with a haughty 
smile. 

And he followed Louis, and entered 
the apartment occupied by the two gen- 
tlemen, who prudently closed the door. 
The abbé then noticed the viscount, and 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

“You here, Mailly >” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, you can explain to me what I do 
not understand—namely, the unheard-of 
attack made upon me. It is plam that 
there is some mistake.” 

Louis turned to Poppy. 

“You are sure that this gentleman is 
the Abbé Fouquet ?” 

“In fiesh and bone.” 

“In that case there is no mistake,” the 
page said, coldly, while the viscount re- 
mained silent. 

“Really, gentlemen,” the abbé urged, 
“I know not by what right, or in whose 
name you venture to arrest a man of my 
rank and importance on the highway, 
jast as robbers would do.” 

“Tt is not my place to inform you, sir,” 
Louis answered. “I can only tell you 
formally that you are prisoner to me, 
Louis de Chastenay, and to the Viscount 
de Mailly, here present.” 

“T repeat, sir,’ the abbé continued, 
“that there is, there must be, some 
mistake.” 

The viscount shook his head in denial. 

“You are mistaken,” he said; “you 
are really the man we wanted.” 

The abbé was very pale, and in vain 
sought the clue to this terrible riddle, 
looking in turn at Louis, the viscount, and 
Poppy. All three remained motionless, 
a the Abbé Fouquet yielded to his 
natural impetuosity. 

“Ah! you arrest me,” he exclaimed; 
“and you know who I am? All the 
worse for vou, as I shall have all three 
of von hung.” 

“You must mind, sir,” Louis answered, 
“that you do not meet that fate before 
us.” 

The abbé started. 

“That will depend,” the viscount con- 
tinued, coldly, “onthe importance of the 
papers contained in that pouch.” 

he abbé was about to break forth into 
invectives, but Louis checked him. 

“You are my prisoner, sir,” he said, 
“and pray do not cause me to repeat 
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that scurvy word. This room will serve 
temporarily as your dungeon. You will be 
treated with the utmost respect, I pledge 
you my word; for we are gentlemen, 
and know what is due to misfortune, and 
toa man like yourself. But,” the 
added, “I am bound to warn you, sir, 
that you will not leave this room; that if 
any one, either the landlord or his: 

enters it, you will not be permitted to 
address a word to them, and that on the 
first attempt to appeal to them, I shall 
eonsider myself compelled to blow out 

r brains.” . 

“You cannot be aware,” the abbé ex. 
claimed, beside himself with passion, 
“that within a few leagues of this place, 
there is an army ready to die in my 
defence, an entire province that will rise 
as one man at my brother’smame? ‘Take 
care !” 

“We are aware of all that, sir,” the 
page answered, coolly. 

“f have even had the honour of visit- 
ing the little castle of Ancenis,” inter- 
posed Poppy, who for the last quar 
ra of an hour had been ering with a 

esire to cive his opinion. “ 1 
has a regular ny of betteaen’ dik , who 
would look admirably in the uniform of 
the guards.” 

The abbé bit his lips; the secret had 
been dete -ted. 

“Ah!” he said, “you know that, and 
yet vou dare——” 

“When aman, sir, has the honour to 
serve the king,” Louis remarked, “it is 
evident that, in the first place, he must 
be brave, and next that he is intelligent. 
Now, you cannot suppose, that if your 
future guards were to come and besiege 
this house, we should’ open the doors 
without striking a blow. In the second 
place, if the capture of the house were a 
certainty, we should have time to kill 
you, before falling ourselves.” 

The abbé made no reply. From this 
moment he appeared resigned. He obeyed 
without protest the orders of his keepers, 
and threw himself full dressed on Louis’ 
hed, where, physical weariness over- 
coming moral torture, he soon fell into a 
feverish sleep, full of the blackest 
visions. At daybreak he awoke and 
looked calmly around him. He saw the 
viscount sittmg near the window, on the 
inner ledge of which he had two cocked 
pistols. ‘The viscount bowed to the 
superintendent’s brother, and asked him 
whether he had slept comfortably, adding, 
with a courteous sinile : 
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“You really needed rest; but rest is 
insuflicient, unless something more sub- 
stantial accompany it. At what hour 
would you like to breakfast ?” 

“ At your own, sir,” the abb¢ answered, 
with equal politeness. 

“Tn that case, we will say ten o’clock. 
M. de Chastenay and myself follow the 
English fashion.” 

‘The page was asleep on the viscount’s 
bed. He awoke at nine, bowed to the 
abbé, took the viscount’s place near the 
window, and laid the pistols within reach. 
As for Poppy, during the abbe’s sleep 
and the viscount’s watch, he had had 
something to do. 

In the first place, on going up to his 
room, he bal heard some stirring and 
coughing in the landlord’s chamber, and, 
in order to cut short any future com- 
mentary, he had entered his room, and 
prudently bolted the door after him. 

Mine host :was a chubby, elderly man, 
who had a great respect for people of the 
sword, from the very simple reason that 
he had formerly been beadle of Tours 
cathedral, and the sight of a fire-arm or 
any naked sword-blade almost caused him 
to faint. He therefore received his 


visitor with respectful timidity, and 
humbly inquired what he wanted. 


‘‘You heard some noise, Master John?” 


the squire said to him. 

‘“Yes—I fancy so—but I suppose, it 
was you coming in.” 

“JT and a new guest, Master John.” 

The instinet of cupidity was aroused in 
the ex-beadle. 

“Ts it a gentleman ?” he asked. 

“Pretty much the-same.” 

* Rich ?” 

“‘O/ course, and a friend of my master.” 

“ Well, be at your ease, Master Poppy, 
we will take care of him.” 

“That is why I took the trouble to 
wake vou, Master John.” | | 

«Shall I get up and prepare you some 
supper? Wait, Master Poppy, in three 
minutes I shall be at your service.” 

“Do not put yourself out of the way, 
Master John. The gentleman has supped.” 

Poppy winked, and looked at the host. 

“Can you keep a secret ?” he asked. 

* Oh!” said the host, mdignant at such 
a question. 

“Every man of your calling ought to 
be able to do so,” Poppy continued, 
“‘when he hus one hundred louis as the 
price of his discretion.” 

Master John’s eyes sparkled like car- 
Duncles, 
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‘* And when,” Poppy concluded, in the 
quietest way, “he is well assured that he 
will have four inches of cold steel or 9 
pistol-bullet through him, if he were to 
disdain the hundred louis.” 

The ex-beadle shuddered to his marrow. 

“Well,” the sergeant went on again, 
“Tam about to intrust a secret to you, 
MasterJohn. The gentleman to whom | 
alluded is no gentleman.” 

“Ts he a merchant ?” the host stam- 
mered, who was still trembling. 

“No; it is a woman.” 

“A woman!” ‘the landlord repeated, in 
a voice that he strove to render jovial. 

“A pretty lady who has found the 
ehevalicr younger and handsomer than 


her old husband.” 


“ And who came to join him this night, 
I presume ?” 

“Exactly. Now, you understand very 
well, Master John, that, when three per- 
sons hold a secret, everybody knows it. 
If any of your people learned it, the whole 
hostelry would hear of it to-night, the vil- 
lage of I de to-morrow, and within 
a week it would be the topic of conversa- 
tion through the province.” 

“I will be silent, Mr. Poppy.” 

“From this day, you will not enter the 
chevalier’s apartments again. You will 
not look thruugh the keyhole; and, if 
you take my advice, you will give up 
listening at doors. On those conditions, 
my rapier will not leave its seabbard.”’ 

“‘tium !” muttered the ex-beadle, to 
whom the word rapier occasioned a fres) 
shudder; “and the hundred louis °”’ 

“You shall have them when we leave.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Poppy; J will be sileu! 
as the grave.” 

“In that case, good night.” 

And Poppy went off, leaving my host 
to the double prospect of a rapier through 
his body and a hundred louis to gain. 

‘en minutes later, as he was about to 
return to his bed, he heard the footfall of 
a horse at the stable-door. It was Pepe, 
who had returned at a gallop from Angers, 
bringing Louis a verbal answer, drawn up 
in the following terms, which Pepe Lite- 
rally repeated : 

‘The Governor of Anjou presents his 
compliments to his cousin Louis, and 
will send him the wherewithal to pay his 
gaming debts.” 

Poppy went down, helped Pepe to put 
his horse in the stable, and then led him 
twenty yards from the house; and when 
Pepe had reported to him the governor’s 


answer, he addressed him : — : 
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POPPY'S SECRET. 


“You were very fond of your brother 
Aventurino, I think, my friend Pepe ?” 

“Oh !” said the Italian, raising his eyes 
to heaven. 

“ And you are anxious to avenge him?” 

*€ More than life.” 

** Well, you must serve M. de Chastenay 
faithfully, and he will help you.” ; 

A bitter smile, which, owing to the 
darkness, escaped Poppy’s perspicuity, 
curled Pepe’s hips. ; 


“And what must I do for that ?” he 
asked. 

“TI will tell you to-morrow. Go to 
bed.” 

Pepe went away, indulging in the fol- 
lowing reflections : 

“This journey to Angers I have just 
made; this mysterious expedition; this 
fancy of the chevalier to put up at a mean 
inn ; and lastly, the prospect Poppy allows 
me to see of a combat in which there W! 
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be blows to give and reccive—all this 
leads me to suppose that my brother’s 
assassin is playing for a heavy stake; and 
if I can discover the secret, I will betray 
it. Oh! I will avenge Aventurino !” 

If Poppy had caught the smile which 
then passed over the Italian’s pale face, 
he would have put a pistol-bullet into his 
head. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CHEVALIER DU VERNAIS RE-APPEARS. 


Wirn the exception of the landlord, no 
one in the hostelry had heard the slightest 
disturbance during the previous night. 
The inn, therefore, assumed its accus- 
tomed appearance at daybreak, and at ten 
o'clock the abbé’s breakfast was served. 

The two rooms occupied by Louis and 
the viscount, our readers will remember, 
were adjacent, and commanded one an- 
other. It was the inner one, which could 
only be reached by passing through the 
other, that Louis allotted to his prisoner. 
Poppy was converted intoa valet: he laid 
the table in the second room, and himself 
waited, taking the dishes from the land- 
lord’s hands on the landing. The abbé 
was expressly prohibited from uttering a 
word whenever the door opened. 

After breakfast, the viscount succeeded 
Louis. At midday, Poppy sat down in 
his turn, on the chair near the window, 
with the pistols within reach. They did 
not place sufficient confidence in Pepe to 
leave him alone with the prisoner, and 
Poppy watched him closely, so as to avoid 
any flight on his part. 

Vhat Pepe wanted to know, and yet 
could not learn, was the name of the pri- 
soner; and the latter never uttered a word 
when he entered. However, the Italian 
had the genius and tortuous mind of his 
race: he could think over his vengeance 
ealinly, acquire a certainty by all the 
means in his power, and never compromise 
it by a false step. Poppy had read him 
his lesson, and he adhered to it faithfully. 

Louis sometimes stationed himself at 
the window, and looked along the white 
road—a manceuvre which the viscount 
only half understood, and of which he 
asked an explanation. 

“By Bacchus!” Louis answered, “ I 
am looking to see whether the governor’s 
soldiers are coming.” 

In spite of his despondency, the abbé, 
who was lying on the viscount’s bed with 
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his face turned to the wall, could not 
refrain from starting ; and he listened. 

“The soldiers must soon arrive,” the 
viscount answered. 

‘Of course ; but an hour’s delay would 
ruin everything.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

Louis stooped down to the viscount’s 
ear. 

“You remember the story of Cardinal 
Mazarin ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Like the abbé, he rode ahead of his 
coach.” 

“Well ?” 

“In that case, the coach and his people 
cannot be far off. His followers may be 
numerous—they will stop—possibly learn 
that the courier has not passed; perhaps 
they will have recognised the dead horse 
lying in the road; and, in that case, a 
suspicion will suffice to cause the hostelry 
to be surrounded, attacked, and every 
effort made to liberate the prisoner.” 

“That is true,” the viscount muttered. 

At this very moment, the sound of a 
horse galloping became audible: it was 
the second courier, who preceded thie 
coach by an hour or so. The courier had 
passed like an arrow along the square of 
the Oak. He had certainly seen the dead 
horse, but a peasant had robbed it of its 
trappings, and it had not occurred to hin 
for a moment that the horse was the one 
the abbé had ridden. 

“Quick ! horses!” he shouted, as he 
leapt down before Master John. 

‘“‘ Horses for whom ?” 

“For the Abbé Fouquet, the superin- 
tendent’s brother.” 

“Then, he is coming ?” 

“What!” said the courier, in amaze- 
ment, “did you not see the first express, 
who passed here between eleven o'clock 
and midnight ?” 

“He did not pass.” 

‘“* You are iad.” 

“On my word, he did not.” 

This conversation had taken place at 
the front door of the hostelry. The 
viscount and Louis were leaning out of 
window to see the courier. ‘The abb 
listened anxiously, but he had found time, 
while the two gentlemen were leaning ou! 
of window, to tear a leaf from his tablets, 
on which he wrote two lines : 


“J ama prisoner at Ingrande, guarded 


by three men. Deliver me. ; - 
“ FOUQUET. 


How should he manage to transmit this 
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message to his friends ? He did not know, 
but had written it haphazard, and calcu- 
lated on some unforeséen event. ‘Ihe 
hope of deliverance had come back to him; 
and then he had reflected that it would 
be very well known at Ancenis that he 
had not appeared, that the truth would be 
suspected, and the guard sent out to save 
him; but for that purpose, the soldiers 
of the Governor of Anjou must not arrive 
before the coach. 

While the abbé was thus regaining his 
courage, and prudently hid under his 
pillow the scrap of paper torn from his 
tablets, Pepe was listening from the stable, 
where he was rubbing down his horse, to 
the dialogue between the landlord and the 
courier. The Italian’s sagacity could not 
be deceived: the courier who was being 
asked after, must be the chevalier’s pri- 
soner. 

But who was he? The delicacy of his 
hands, the fineness of his linen, were 
speaking proofs that he was a man of 
quality. Pepe was on the trail: he was 
about to follow it patiently, and see what 
advantage he pi derive from it for his 
vengeance. 

“You did not see him, then?” the 
courier continued. 

“ No, I swear it.” 

“Who knows,” the express muttered, 
“whether he did not take the shorter 
road, and reach the chateau secretly ?” 

The courier mounted a fresh horse, and 
started again; while the ostlers hastily 
harnessed the coach and saddle horses 
required for the suite of the abbé. Pepe 
had heard the courier’s parting words. 

* Ah!” he thought, “the man who has 
disappeared was in a hurry to arrive— 
who knows whether it was not a friend 
or the brother of the superintendent 
arrested by the king’s orders? Oh, in 
that case,” the Italian added, with a dia- 
bolical smile, “my vengeance will be 
splendid. I will save the abbé, and an 
oflicer is never pardoned who allows a 
state prisoner to escape. M. de Chastenay 
will probably have a terrible account to 
settle with the executioner on the square 
of the Gréve.” 

And Pepe left the stable, humming a 
Bacchic strain, and went up to Louis, who 
had not lost a word of the conversation 
between the landlord and the courier. The 
chevalicr, the viscount, and Poppy were 
holding a council of war. 7 

“Tt is evident,” the viscount muttered, 
ie that the people with the coach, on hear- 
ing that the night courier has not passed, 
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will go at full speed to Ancenis; and if 
the soldiers do not arrive from Anjou, we 
shall have to offer a desperate defence.” 

“The clearest point in all this,” Louis 
said, in his turn, “is, that the abbé may 
very possibly be dead within an hour; 
for it is quite certain that we shall not 
give him up alive.” 

The prisoner started: a cold perspiration 
stood on his temples, but he did not stir, 

“ Wait a minute,” said Poppy; “Iwill 
arrange matters.” 

And, as Pepe entered at this moment, 
he made him a sign to take his place, and 
proceeded to the landlord. 

“ One word,” he said to him. 

“Oh, pray speak!” Master John said, 
in great surprise. 

Poppy lugged him into a corner. 

“he abbé’s coach is about to arrive?” 
he said to him. 

** Yes, in less than an hour.” 

“You may possibly be asked about 
the courier.” 

“T did not see him.” 

‘You are mistaken, Master John.” 

The latter fell back a step. 

“TI repeat, that no courier passed last 
night.” 

“Well,” Poppy said, resolutely, “I 
assure you that you are mistaken. He 
passed at midnight. You gave him a 
fresh horse, and he started again.” 

* You must be mad, Mr. Poppy.” 

“ You would be so, Master Jolin, if you 
did not supply the people with the coach 
the exact information I have just given 
you.” 

66 Bata.” 

“ But we have no ‘buts.’ I and Pepe 
will not leave you fora moment. If you 
do not answer boldly in the affirmative 
the questions asked you, I shall put a 
bullet in your head ; in the contrary event, 
your hundred louis will be doubled.” 

“T will obey,” the ex-beadle said, with 
a shudder. 

And he called his ostlers. 

“My lads,” he said to them, “I now 
remember that the courier passed last 
night, but you were sleeping like pigs; and 
it was this gentleman who heard him.” 

“That is true,” said Poppy, ealmly; 
“and he kept the horse he had mounted 
at a league from this place, having left 
his own foundered at the Hollow Oak.” 

The explanation was probable, and the 
ostlers accepted it. Poppy than hailed 
Pepe, who came down at once. 

* You see this seamp,” he whispered to 
him, pointing to the landlord; “ you will 
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blow out his brains if he dare to assert 
that the courier has not passed.” 

“Yes,” said Pepe, remaining by the 
side of Master John, who muttered: 

All this is very extraordinary.” 

Now, during the few minutes Pepe had 
passed in the abbé’s room, he had pro- 
fited by an instant during which the two 
gentlemen turned away, to give the pri- 
soner a significant glance to tlie effect: 

The ubbé hed understood, aud 

Tie abbé rst ali 
his hand under his pillow, he sailed ant 
once again the rolled-up note, and made 
Pepe a sign to hand him a elass of water. 
As Pepe did so, he slipped the note into 
his hand. All this was effected with such 
marvellous skill, and so great prompti- 
tude, that neither Louis nor the viscount 
perceived it. When Poppy called him, 
the Italian hurried from the room, but he 
had found time to open the note on the 
staircase and read it. 

“Ah!” he muttered, “I hoid my 
vengeance.” 

When Pepe eonstituted himself the 
keeper of the landlord, Louis, rejomed by 
Poppy, was saying to the abbe : 

“| know not, sir, what is about to 
happen, and whether your people may 
not attack the hostelry to deliver you and 
recover your papers; but I have pledged 
my word to the king to bring you in dead 
or alive, and if we are besieged and salva- 
tion becomes impossible, I shall have thie 
pain of killing you.” 

The abbé shuddered, for he knew that 
Louis was capable of exeeuting his pro- 
ject. In the meanwhile a cloud of dust 
had risen ow the horizon, the coach was 
coming up, and close to if, galloped some 
thirty horsemen, well mounted and armed 
to the teeth. It arrived with lightning 
speed, and halted at the door of the hos- 
telry. The horses were atl ready, and 
standing im the road. Louis, cencealed 
behind the half-elosed shutters, observed 
without being seen, and counted the 
superintendent’s people. Suddenly he 
gave a start— 

“Du Vernais!” he muttered. 

“Du Vernais!—the chevalier?” the 
viscount exclaimed; “ it is impossible.” 

* Look !” 

The viscount walked to the window, 
and recognised the chevalier as he got 
out of the coach. He still limped a 
little, as his recent wound was not closed, 
ae ae up to the landlord, to whom 
1e said: 
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_ “Come, my good fellow, give me some 
information about a courier who must 
have passed last night, aud whose horse 
we found lying dead three leagues 
here.” ‘ 

Pepe was by the side of Master Jolin, 
who bore in mind Poppy’s terrible hint. 

“The courier passed,” he said, 

“On horseback ?” 

“ OF course.” 

“ Safe and sound ?” 

“Yes, monseigneurs.” 

And the host trembled as he said it: 
but Pepe suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Tt 1s false; the courier did not pass. 
This courier was the Abbé Fouquet, and 
he is a prisoner in that room.” 

And Pepe pointed to the window, 
behind which steed the viscount ani 
Louis, stupified at this treachery, and he 
handed Fouquet’s note to the chevalier. 

** Ah, traitor! a voice exelaimed, and 
suddenly a flash was visible through the 
shutters, a bullet whigzed, and Pepe rolled 
bleeding on the ground. But the warn- 
ing was good; at oue bound the Chevalier 
du Vernais was intrenched behind the 
coach, and, drawing his sword, shouted— 

“ Help, help !” 

In an instant the house was invaded!b) 
thirty armed men, and Louis, the vis- 
count, and Poppy, had nothing left them 
to do but barricade themselves, and se! 
their lives dearly. 

“ Poppy, uy good fellow,” said Louis, 
as he drew his sword, “if the door is 
burst open, blow out the abbe’s brains.” 

The door was siout, and might resis! 
for ten minutes; the viscount and tl 
page stood on either side of it, with a 
sword in one hand and a pistol in th 
other. 

“Open the door!” voices shouted 
without, as they hammered at the rough 
oak panelling of the door. 

The abbé was very pale, like a man 
about to die. 

“ Get ready, Poppy,” the page said at 
the same moment. 

Poppy covered the prisoner with lis 
pistol. 

* One word, sir,” the latter exclaimed, 
overcome by the supreme instinct of sell- 
preservation— only one !” 

‘What is it you want ?” . 

“Tf 1 ordered these men to withdraw, 
would you spare my life?” 

a ag 

“In that case, open the door.” 

“Very good,” said Louis; “but b 
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careful, Poppy; 
the threshold, fire.” 
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if a single man passes then opened ithe door widely, and the 


Chevalier du Vernais, who was at the head 


Poppy made no answer, but he walked of the assailants, recoiled at the sight of 
a step forward, and put the muzzle of his _ his friend, the viscount, and of the prisoner, 


pistol against the abbé’s chest. 
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“Down with your arms, or I ama 
dead man,” the abbé said, in a choking 
voice. 

‘Down with your arms!” Du Vernais 
commanded authoritatively. 


Louis 


whose life hung by athread at this moment. 
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The few footmen who followed the 
chevalier fell back as he haddone. Then 
Louis looked at Du Vernais, and said, 
calmly— | 

“Tf you take one more step, sir, you will 
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cause the death of the superintendent’s 
brother.’ 

The chevalier returned his sword to its 
sheath. 

“Thanks, Du Vernais—thanks for your 
zeal,” the abbé said; “ but it is useless ; 
they hold the papers, and will not give 
them up; and if you attempt to deliver 
me, you will only carry off a dead body. 
Withdraw !” 

Du Vernais bowed. Suddenly the vis- 
count uttered a shout, and ran to the 
window. 

“ Here are the governor’s soldiers !”’ 

The road re-echoed the sonorous gallop 
of a troop of horse. 
“Help, help!” cried the viscount. 
“Gentlemen of the king, surround the 
house, and let no one escape.” 

The Chevalier du Vernais turned pale, 
and tried to fly; but the page walked up 
to him: 

“In the king’s name,” he said, “I 
arrest you, sir.” 

“Arrest me? Pray, what crime have 
I committed ?” 

“You have attempted to liberate a 
prisoner of state.” 

Du Vernais looked wildly around him. 
An open window looked out on the fields ; 
he ran to it, and leaped out, ere the vis- 
count or Louis could prevent the rash act. 
‘The page leant anxiously from the window, 
and saw Du Vernais lying on the ground, 
dangerously injured. At the same moment 
the soldiers of Anjou surrounded him. 
As any resistance was useless, the cle- 
valier surrendered his sword, and the 
superintendent’s people allowed them- 
selves to be disarmed without striking a 
blow. 

“‘ Have the horses put to the coach,” 
Louis then exclaimed. “The Abbé 
Fouquet will return to Angers, where 
the governor has apartments in readiness 
for. him.” | 

And the page, showing the officer who 
commanded the troops the parchment 
signed by Colbert, said to him: 

“You are responsible to me for all 
these men; if a single one escaped to 
bear the news to Ancenis, you would run 
an imminent risk of being cashiered.” 

The officer said, “In ten minutes.” 

The coach had fresh horses, and the 
abbé took his seat in it by the side of the 
Chevalier du Vernais. The latter ap- 
peared easier in his mind. While enter- 
ing the coach he looked toward a species 
of cart-shed. Pepe, bleeding, but full of 
life, had dragged himself thither, and ex- 
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changed with him a glance full of intelli- 
gence. 

“The superintendent is saved!” Du 
Vernais muttered. 

The carriage started at full speed, the 
viscount and Louis each galloping at a 
door, and a few hours later it was rolling 
over the pavement of Angers, and turned 
into the castle court. M. de la Vauguyon 
himself came to receive his prisoner. 

“My Lord Governor,” the page said 
to him, “ you answer to me with your 
head for the Abbé Fouquet.” 

“Be at your ease, sir,” M. de la Vau- 
guyon answered; “the prisoner will not 
leave here, except to go to the Bastile wit: 
an escort of two hundred musketeers.” 

“| also entrust to you M. du Vernais.”’ 

“He is welcome,” said the governor, 
with a sarcastic smile. 

The chevalier’s teeth ground with 
passion. | 

“You are aware, sir,” he said to Louis, 
“that you owe me my revenge?” 

“J will give it you, sir.” 

“When ?” 

“When you leave the Bastile.” 

“Why not at once ?” . 

“ Because you may kill me, and my life 
does not belong to me at this moment. 
I have to give his Majesty the king a 
report of my mission.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PAGE DISCOVERS A TERRIBLE SECRET. 


Arter this, Louis rejoined the viscoun' 
and Poppy. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said to the former, 
“you will remain here at Angers, and no! 
stir till the day when the king has decided 
the fate of your prisoner.” 

“And you?” the viscount asked. 

“a said Louis, “am going to mount 
my horse again, and ride full speed to 
Paris to report the Abbé Fouquet’s arres' 
to the king, and deliver the papers 
him.” | 

Louis then took Poppy on one side. 

“Do you know the road to Blois?” 

“Of course.” 

“ You will go there.” 

“Then I am not to accompany you! 
honour ?” 

“No,” Louis replied, with a smile; 
“there is at Blois a being who is the 
moiety of my existence, and I wish he 
to learn that her little Louis is on th 
high road to fortune. You will go, ther: 















































fore, to Blois, ask for the Silent Mansion 
(for so my house is called), and request 
speech of old Anthony, to whom you will 
deliver this letter; you will then wait 
till you are invited to enter. If you are 
received, you will remain at Blois as long 
as you please, and then return to me. 
Remember, however, that the person you 
are about to see is a stranger and dead to 
the whole world.” 

An hour later Louis and Poppy mounted 
their horses, leaving M. de Mailly at 
Angers. At the town gate they took 
leave of each other, the king’s page 
taking the Paris road on the left, while 
Poppy turned to the right, and reached 
Blois the next morning, after riding 
through the mght. 

He had the Silent Mansion pointed out 
to him, and the good people of the 
quarter were no little surprised by the 
apparition of a horseman in the little 
street, and at the door of the mysierious 
house, which, since the chevalier’s de- 
parture, had grown more silent than of 
yore. Poppy rapped at the door and 
dismounted. ‘The little iron wicket 
opened, and displayed the withered face 
and white hair of old Anthony, 

“What do you want?’ he asked, 
sharply. 

Poppy handed him the letter, which 
bore no address, 

“1 have come,” he said, “from the 
Chevalier Louis.” 

“In that case wail,” the old man said, 
his face lit up by a gicam of joy. 

And, with the letter in his hand, he 
ran into the garden, where Anne was 
seated, sad and pensive, probably think- 
ing of her beloved Louis, and that gloomy 
and mysterious past wlrich had destroyed 
the peace of her future, and buried her 
alive. 

Anne opened the letter with a tremor, 
recognised her brother’s handwriting, 
and burst into a ery of delight. It was 
the first time she heard from him since 
his departure. 

“Who brought this letter ?” she asked. 

** A horseman who is waiting.” 

“Go and fetch him, and bring him 
here,” she said, with heightening emotion. 

And while old Anthony hurried to 
obey his mistress’s orders, she eagerly 
perused Louis’ letter. But all at once 
she turned pale, the letter slipped from 
her nerveless hands, and she fell back 
half mad, and as if dead, on the bench 
whence she had risen a moment pre- 
viously. 
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“He! he! ever that demon!” she 
muttered. 

Louis simply recounted to his sister 
the various episodes of his journey and 
his arrival in Paris, and a name recorded 
in the letter had drawn this strange ex. 
clamation from Anne. It was the name 
of Chevalier du Vernais. 

While Poppy was proceeding to Blois, 
the page galloped without rest or halt in 
the direction of Paris. He foundered 
three horses, covered one hundred leagues 
in twenty hours, and reached the gates 
of the capital at nightfall. He did not 
stop till he reached the wicket in the 
Palais Itoyal, which opened in the 
Valois-street. He was asked for the 
countersign; he did not know it, but 
he replied as he displayed Colhbert’s pass- 
port : 

“On his majesty’s service.” 

The guards allowed him to pass; the 
pages and valets did the same, and he then 
burst like a bombshcll ito the same 
cabinet where he had received the in- 
structions of Louis XIV. a few days 
previously. As on that day, the king 
was working alone with Colbert, and on 
seeing the page all dusty and still booted, 
he gave a start of surprise. 

“Pardon me, sire,” said the latter, 
“for presenting myself before your 
Majesty in such a pitiable state, but 1 did 
not wish to lose a minute.” 

“ Speak, sir, where do you come from ?” 

“From Angers, sire.” 

“Well, and the Abbé Fouquet——?” 

“ Arrested ” said the page. 

“ Where ?” 

« At Ingrande, on the Breton frontier.” 

* By whom ?” 

“By myself,’ the page answered, 
modestly, and he handed the despatch bag 
to Colbert, who eagerly opened it and 
examined the contents. Then the page 
recounted, with atruly military laconism 
worthy of Cvsar’s Commentaries, the 
numerous episodes of his adventurous 
expedition. The king listened attentively, 
while Colbert’s eyes sparkled as he read 
the papers. 

“At last,” the comptroller-general 
muttered, “ we hold the superintendent.” 

“And justice shall be done,” the 
king remarked, coldly. 

“ Still,’ Colbert observed, “ we must 
make haste and seize the papers which are 
at Vaux. If it were known that the 
abbé is arrested, everything would be 
burned, and all we have here only partly 
compromises the superintendent.” 
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“You are right,” said the king, and 
striking a bell, he ealled a footman. 

“Send an officer of the guards here,” 
he said. 

A lieutenant of musqueteers entered 
and bowed respeetfully. 

Sir,” the king said to him, “ you will 
take fifty musqueteers with you, lead them 
to M. Fouquet’s house at Vaux, and 
occupy it. Be specially careful that not 
a single doeument is burned.” 

The officer bowed and left the room: 
the king then turned to his page. 

“MM. de Chastenay,” he said to him, 
“it is really vexatious that you are not 
thirty years of age instead of eighteen.” 

ow hy so, sire >”? Louis asked. 

« Because, instead of making youa 
licutenant in my guards, I would have 
given you a regiment to command.” 

And after. this compliment, the king 
dismissed the page with a gesture full of 
nobility, adding— 

“You will present yourself at the war 
oflice to-morrow, where you will find your 
commission siened by my hand.” 

Louis bowed respectfully and went off, 
forgetting to return to the king the 
ate yg document before which every one 
vowed. ‘The page did not proceed to the 
Golden Cross, but to the viscount’s 
house, which the latter had placed at 
his disposal by a note to his steward. 

The young man was hungry and 
weary, he ate and drank like an ogre, went 
to bed, and slept right on till ‘lay light, 


He had been given a bed-room the 
window of which looked out on ~ 
garden. When he awoke, he felt th 


al of breathing that perfumed morning 
breeze which clears away cobwebs fro: ‘ 
the brain. 

And then, too, he required to be alone, 
to reflect how he should see once more on 
that very day the young and lovely girl 


whom he loved. —He- therefore hurriedly - 


dressed himself, and went down into the 
garden, for the purpose of seeking in 
solitude. that mysterious and charming 
reverie which lovers cannot dispense witli. 

And he walked through the green and 
shady paths where the birds woke up 
singing, and he built a thousand castles 
in the air on his epaulette, which he re- 

garded as the first stepping-stone to his 
love. He had prudently kept his heart’s 
secret ; during the twelve days he had 
passed with the viscount, he had been 
silent about his love, but, at present, he 
counted on him or his friendshi —and he 
had already formed a neat little plan for 
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gaming the viscount over to his side. 
when he reached the door of the summer. 
house which the viscount had hurriedly 
left onthe night when the late visit of 
his new-made friend was announced to 
him. 

‘The sorrow, the unequal and mysterious 
habits of the viscount, recurred to him— 
the same curiosity which had impelled 
him one evening to look through the 
shutiers into the interior of the summer- 
house, now indueed him to look in at 
an open window. 

Ail was inthe same order, save that 
the feminine portrait, which the page 
had noticed, was no longer covered with 
its black veil. This lay on the ground, 
either because the viscount had neglected 
to put it back, or it had been detached 
by some accident. 

Louis’ eyes were earnestly fixed on 
the portrait, but all at once he uttered 
ery and recoiled, struck with stupor; he 
had recognised the female which was 
lit up by the first beams of daylight that 
filtered through the shutters. It was 
the portrait ot his sister ; ; a striking like- 
ness of Anne. 

A strange revolution took place in 
the page ; a veil was rent asunder, and 


he saw once again, and understood a 
thousand circumstances which had 


hitherto remained in the deepest ob- 
scurity as far as he was concerned. He 
fancied he could understand whi thie 
viscount had started when speaking to 
him of Blois, why he was sad and heart- 
broken, why he wrote to a woman whom 
he declared to be dead, and why hi 
sister, for whom he had worn mourning 
returned after an absence of twelve years, 
pale, crushed, and gloomy as the statue 
of despair. oe 

The Viscount de Mailly, his friend, th 
brother of the canoness, whom he loved 
so-madly, was the assassin of her honour, 
the man who had brought her father’s 
crey hairs with sorrow and shame to the 

erave—he was the seducer of his sister 
Anne. 

The hapless young man laid his for 
head in his hands, and fancied he m 
be having a horrible dream, and the 
his clenched hand souglit his swo 
hilt; and then again he uttered in- 
articulate and unconnected sentences 
he reeled like a man struck by a tiuncer- 
bolt. He was within an ace of gol 
mad ! . . 

But, at this moment, a noise was hee 
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at the end of the garden, voices anu sit 
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echoed at the end of the main walk, and 
Louis saw an officer of the guards coming 


towards him, followed by two privates. 
The officer bowed and said to him: 

« Are you M. de Chastenay ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, without trying to 
account for this unexpected visit or this 
sudden question. 

“Tn that case,” the officer continued, 
“be good enough to give me your 
sword.” 

“ My sword ?” 

“Tn the king’s name !” 

The page looked at the guardsman 
with stupor. 

“What do you want with my sword ?” 

“Confusion! if I ask you for it, it is 
because I have orders to do so. In the 
king’s name, sir, I arrest you.” 

“ Arrest me ?” 

“Stay,” said the officer, “here is the 
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lettre de cachet, and it certainly bears 
your name. Be good enough to follow 
me, sir, there is a coach at the front door 
in which I will take you to the Bastile” 

Louis regarded the lettre de cachet 
vacantly, nor did he ask himself why he 
was arrested. He no longer possessed 
the lucidity of mind to do so, and fancied 
that he was continuing a strange dream, 

The officer took him by the arm, and 
he followed without resistance ; the coach 
door was opened and he got in. The 
horses then started at a smart trot in the 
direction of the Bastile. 

The distance was short, The page had 
not yet returned to his senses, when the 
coach rolled beneath the black and echo- 
ing arches of this sombre edifice, which 
so rarely surrendered prisoners it had 
once received. Was not Louis about to 
finish his days there ? 


(To be continued.) 


THE ANCIENT KING. 


Aw aged king is wandering before his castle bold, 
And sorrow, his companion, is with him as of old. 


His hair, once fine and golden, is now as white as snow; 
His look, once bold and fiery, is weak and troubled now. 


His cheek, once fresh and bloomi 


ig, is wrinkled now and pale— 


The kingly heart within hin, alone is strong and hale. 


He walks along, deep musing, and feels the breath of spring— 
Just then a rosy maiden stands there before the king. 


Far brighter are her tresses than his crown with golden bands, 
tier blue eyes are far bluer than the stone which in it stands ; 


Her lips are far more rosy than his kingly mantle deep, 
Mer neck and brow far whiter than the ermine of his cape. 


The old king long stood gazing upon that youthful maid, 
And what his heart was feeling too well his glances said! 


And long the king gazed on her, and then he took his crown— 
He placed it on that fair head, and silent wander’d on. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES 


No. 4.—*“* TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE.” 


THERE is another adage which deserve 
to be bound up with this—* Charity 
begins at home ;” and the two together 
would make as complete a pocket t edition 
of selfishness as the most ardent admirer 
of Number One could desire. The evils 
which sayings of this kind produce, arise 
from there being two senses in which they 
can be read: one a good sense, as in this 
instance, recommendatory of economy 
and frugality; the other a bad sense, as 
roductive of avarice, covetousness, and 
rapacity. And it needs but little know- 
ledge of human nature to be certain that 
when such a proverb is fixed in the heart 
the good sense will speedily degener at 
into the bad one, and economy “will | 
changed into avarice, frugality indie 
rapacity. Some five-and-thirty years ago, 
the rector of Harrow, Mr. Cunningham, 
well known as the author of the Velreé 
Cushion and other works of that stamp, 
published a little volume which he called 
Sancho the Proverbialist, with the inten- 
tion of showing the evil that was occa- 
sioned by placing our reliance on, and 
squaring our actions by these scraps of 
the “ Wisdom of our Ancestors” which 
have become dignified with the name of 
roverbs. And the very first of those 
c selects is, “Take care of Number 
One.” Sancho is a little boy who has an 
aunt who places the most entire faith in 
the value of these proverbs; whose 
whole life was guided and directed by 
these maxims, ‘and who insisted on 
making others shape theirs by the same 
rules. She is about to send poor Sancho 
to school, and summoned him to her 
presence, ‘that she might impress upon 
his mind the words of ‘wisdom. before he 
departed. He arrives, his face “ begrimed 
to the very eyes with half the contents of 
a pot of black currant jelly which she had, 
upon pain of her mortal displeasure, pro- 
hibited him from touching about half an 
hour before.” Impressed, however, with 
the importance of the moment when she 
was about to instil into his youthful mind 
the proverb that was to carry him with 
safety, honour, and splendour through 
life, she passed over the delinquency ‘of 
the jam, while she exhorted him ever to 
remember “Take care of Number One.” 
Poor Sancho, not clearly understanding 
the meaning of Number One, thought it 





must refer to some counters she had given 
him, and in his innocence asked if he 
must not take care of Number Two also. 
“Child,” said my aunt, “ you are little 
better than an idiot. Number One means 
your foolish self; and, therefore, if ] 
must put into common English what is 
so briefly and forcibly expressed by the 
prov erb, ‘Take care of number one.’ 
ineans ‘ Take care of yourself alone.’”’ 
“Oh,” said he, “aunt, now I do under- 
sti and you, and [ am sure you will think 
me a very good boy, for [ have just been 
taking care of Number One in ‘the very y 
Way you mean, by eating up all the currant 
jelly you left upon the table.” This was 
avery hopeful application of the proverb 
for a young beginner! but his aunt still 
maintained her faith in it, and sent him 
off to school with the contents of a pastry- 
cook’s shop in his trunk, and a guinea 
wrapped up in paper, on which was 
written, “ ‘lake care of Number One.” 
What with the currant jam, and what 
with the guinea, it was no wonder that 
this maxim was engraved on his heart, 
that he was thoroughly determined to act 
up to it, and show his obedience to his 
aunt by “Taking care of Number One.’ 
He begins by devouring his sweetmeats 
in the presence of the boys, without 
giving away a single nut; the boys do 
not much admire this practic: ul obse rvance 
of “Take care of Number One;” so by 
the time he had eaten enough to make 
himself ill, they made a rush upon him, 
and deprived him of the remainder, 
rolling him upon the ground with sundry 
pommellings, leaving “hin with a bruised 
body and sick stomach, and some few 
climmerings of a notion that the best w ay 
to have taken care of Number One, 
would have been to take care of all the 
other numbers also. But with the sick- 
ness of the stomach, the sickness of his 
faith in his aunt’s maxim disappeared. 
And he resolved to be revenged on some 
of those who had interfered with his 
taking care of Number One: for this pur- 
pose “he watched his opportunity, and 
catching one of the most puny boys in 
the school alone, he most unmercifully 
thrashed him, and sent him away howling 
in agony. He soon found that he had 
brought a hornets’ nest about his ears, 
for the other boys, who had not been 
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educated in the maxim of “Take care of 
Number One,” resolved to punish him for 
damaging Number Two; they set ~ 
him in a body, beat him black and blue, 
and strongly impressed upon him the 
notion, that if he went on taking care of 
Number One much longer there would 
not be a sound inch of Number One left 
to take care of. But the baneful conse- 
quences of adhering to his maxim were 
not yet all accomplished. It had made 
him greedy and cruel; it was not long 
before it made him dishonest. Notions of 
property are very loose in those who see 
only Number One in the world. What- 
ever is gratifying to Number One, is ap- 
propriated by Number One, provided 
Number One thinks he ean escape detec- 
tion. Thus, many small articles disap- 
peared, until at length a knife which had 
excited the cupidity of poor Number 
One being missed, a search was insti- 
tuted; it was found in Sancho’s trunk, 
wrapped up in the very paper on which 
his aunt had written his guiding maxim. 
He is dismissed with ignominy from the 
school, bearing this characteristic note 
from the master to his aunt—“* Madam— 
You have sent your boy to school with a 
principle that has made him greedy, cruel, 
and dishonest. it is but just that you 
who have given the disease should endea- 
vour to cure it; and therefore I have sent 
him back to you.” 

Sometimes it happens that this proverb 
is instilled into the youthful mind—not, 
perhaps, by words, but practically, by the 
habits and practices of the parents by 
whom the early education of the child is 
formed. Penurious habits breed covetous- 
ness, and covetousness does not always 
stop short of dishonesty. Some little 
while ago we witnessed the trial of a 
wealthy yeoman, for stealing some sheaves 
of corn from his own tenant; the case 
was clearly brought home to him; he was 
convicted and transported. ‘here were 
some singular circumstances connected 
with him talked about, which led us to 
make some inquiries into his early life and 
habits, and we collected the following 
facts, showing him to be another victim of 
the adage, “ ‘lake care of Number One.” 
His father had been a penurious man, 
always taking care of Number One; with, 
apparently, no object in life but how to 
save money. Like old Elwes, he would 
be seen picking sticks from everybody's 
hedge; gathering up little odds and ends 
wherever he eould lay his hands upon 
them ; trifles which, perhaps, he thought 
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it no great harm to appropriate, although 
they certainly did not belong to him 
Eventually, he saved considerable sums 
of money, and died, leaving this youno 
son to sueceed to a very fair income 
arising from lands he had purchased, The 
son was young at his father’s death, but 
the penurious habits of the father had 
even then become covetousness in the sop. 
He was sent to school, where, like the 
boy m Mr. Cunningham’s tale, he was 
remarkable for his greediness and selfish- 
ness. After a little time smail articles of 
various kinds began to disappear through. 
out the school—pencils, knives, edibles of 
all descriptions, money, books, all the little 
trifles on which boys set a value disa 
peared, and no trace of the thief could 
be discovered: soon the depredations ex- 
tended to the house also; spoons, knives 
and forks, vanished; the bedroom of the 
mistress was entered, and rings, brooches, 
chains, jewellery of all kinds and to con- 
siderable value, were missing; set after 
set of servants were discharged, but still 
the robbery went on. At length the boys 
themselves were determined to discover 
the depredator ; a watch was established, 
and this young lad was at last detected 
abstracting a case of mathematical instru- 
ments from the pocket of one of the boy’s 
coats. This led to a discovery of the whole 
affair; a full confession was made, and 
most of the articles were recovered, bemg 
found hidden away in queer little hiding- 
places about the premises, in holes in the 
garden hedge, crevices between the walls 
and the roofs of the outhouses; most of 
them damaged and spoiled by damp. It 
was not for the purpose of converting 
them into money they had been taken, for 
he was more largely supplied with pocket- 
money by his doting mother than most af 
the boys in the school; but from a mor- 
bid desire of taking care of Number One, 
of becoming the possessor of all that he 
coveted. He was of course sent away 
from the school, to the great grief of lus 
mother, who seemed to feel deeply the 
disgrace, but not so much on account 
the crime itself as that it should have 
been committed by a person of his pro 
perty, or, as she expressed herself in her 
own strange dialect and elliptical mode of 
speech, “ My dear boy, how coudee com 
for to do it, you know you’m a property; 
meaning that he was possessed of large 
property. ‘The boy grew into the man; 
the same propensities still clinging to hum 
—the same desire to take care of Number 
One at the expense of all the other 
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Numbers around him. As he moved about 
in his world—the villages and market 
towns around his residence—many trifling 
things were found to disappear; ; a watelt 
was gone from the chimney-piece of a 
public house he visited, and he was sus- 
pected of having taken it,—was charged 
with having done so, and returned it upon 
the plea of having taken it in a joke—and 
no one supposed a man of his property 
and respectability could have intended to 
have stolen it. He gave up farming, let 
his farm, and lived in a small house close 
by, a solitary and friendless life, as those 
who are always thinking of Number One 
are sure to live. His tenant perceived 
that his farm-yard had been robbed of 
corn, kept watch one night, and saw his 
landlord drawing the sheaves of corn out 
of the stack, and carrying them away to 
feed his own pig. For this offence he was 
tried and transported. Upon searching 
his house two large chests were found, 
filled with all sorts of articles, the pro- 
duce of his pilferings, hoarded away with- 
out ever having been of the slightest use 
to him: odd chimney ornaments, thimbles, 
small glasses picked up in public houses, 
gilt chains and brooches, all kinds of od is 
and ends that could be easily secreted and 
carried away. Noihing seems to have 
come amiss to him; covetousness had 
absorbed his whole soul; “Take care of 
Number One” meant with him “fill your 
pockets ;” he lost sight of the conse. 
quences of theft in the gratification he 
derived from indulgence of the propensity 
to thieve. 

Let us now turn to some of the other 
consequeuces of adhering too strictly to the 
maxim, “ Take care of Number One.” We 
mean the heartlessness, the want of svm- 
pathy with our fellow-men, which springs 
from this source. It may not always lead 
to dishonesty—that is, to dishonest acts, 
liable to the punishment of the law ; but it 
often leads to moral dishonesty, distionour- 
able and mean actions, petty trickery, 
and knavish proceedings. But, above al, 
it engenders a selfishness wiiich becomes 
the predominant spring of every eer 
and action. Wherever the intellectual 
horizon is bounded by self, all the friend- 
ships and affections of life, all its ameni- 
ties disappear. We remember once con- 
gratulating a man of this stamp, whose 
life was passed i in “taking care of Num- 
ber One,” on the pleasure he would derive 
from a very old—we were going to say 
friend, but, alas, those who live for 
“ Number Onc” alone, have no friends— 
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acquaintance having purchased a nice 
villa close to the town ia which he 
resided. “I do not know,” was the 
reply, “I think 1 would rather a stranger 
had taken it. Ido his business already, 

and if a stranger had come there L micht 
have had his. ng! Here, “ ‘ake care 
of Number One” ignores all the ties of 
frieudship and tl. sat all the sweet 
bonds of social life, and substitutes for 
them a hard pounds, shillings, and pence 
life, which wears out all the better feel- 

ings of humanity. Once, talking with a 
lawyer who had taken eare of “ Number 
One,” on the death of a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, of most estimable charae- 
ter and useful life, with whom he had 
lived on terms of intimacy, he expressed 
himself strongly on the ‘loss the neigh- 
bourhood had : a ie to but, at the same 
time, he could not account for feeling so 
much on the occasion. “IT do feel it very 
much,’ he said, “and 1 am quite sur- 
prised at myself for doing so. ‘There is 
no reason why I should; he was no client 
of mine.” This death had deprived him 
of no business—did not interfere with 
“ Number One’—and he was surprised 
that all the common feelings of humanity 
had not been completely eradicated from 
his heart. 

We are all of us naturally endowed 
with a full sufliciency of the selfish prin- 
ciple, and do not require to have it con- 
tinually foreed upon us by means of an 
old adage. It should not be forgotten, 
too, that most of these old sayings are 
answered by other sayings of far higher 
authority. ** Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you,” is far more 
jikely co promote happiness in this life, to 
say nothing of the life to come, than that 
nuserable cloak which the selfish man 
wraps round him as he exclaims, ‘ Take 
care of Number One!” The lesson taught 
by the proverd produces no efiect on the 
wasteful and extra wwagaut. It does not 
lead them to economy and frugality ; but 
it is ever in the mouths of the mean and 
the miserly, who im its language find an 
excuse for their avarice, a stimulus to 
their covetousness ; aud this passion, once 
taken root, never quits a man but with 
life. It tills every thought, it guides 
every actiou. “ Livery man,” says John- 
son, “is born cupidus—desivous of get- 
ting: but not acarus—desirous of ke ep- 
ing.’ his adage, and the feelings 1! 
engendcrs, enlarges the desire of getting, 
and encourages “the desire of keeping ; 
while its seltish doctrine renders him 
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insensible to what is due to other persons. 
He sees in the whole world nothing but 
men and things that are to be used for 
his own purposes, to be made to minister 
to his craving desires for possessing and 
keeping. He has no scruples about the 
means 4 applies, if only they “put money 
in his purse.” Hence all the trickery 
and cheating that disgraces the course of 
trade, lowers the morality of the trades- 
man, and gives rise to the notion that it 
is right to take every advantage of a cus- 
tomer. When Sam Slick, by the aid of 
“soft sawder’’ and “human natur’”’ sold 
a clock for forty dollars that had cost 
him six dollars and fifty cents, he was 
acting upon the principle instilled by 
“Take care of Number One.” The 
grocer who can mix the most sand with 
his sugar, is but fulfilling the doctrines of 
“Take care of Number One.” As long 
as such traders can go on without being 
found out, they rejoice in the notion that 
they are “taking care of Number One.” 
If discovered, and a stop put to their 
practices, they ‘“‘take care of Number 
One” by going into the Gazette, cheating 
their creditors, and commencing the 
world afresh upon capital of which they 
have dohumeled others. The spirit of 
honesty dies out before this false maxim, 
and nothing but the spirit of selfishness 
—and its companions, knavery and trick- 
ery—remains. 

As with individuals, so is it with classes 
of men; the principle of “Take care of 
Number One”’ operates upon them also, 
and through it general interests are sacri- 
ficed to those of a class. If the wants 
and necessities of the times require that, 
reforms should be made in the law—that 
justice between man and man should be 
rendered cheap and accessible—that the 
high road to our courts should not be 
encumbered with too many toll-gates— 
that vexatious delays and grievous un- 
certainties should be swept away, up 
rises at once the whole body of lawyers 
with the ery of “Take care of Number 
One,” and every obstacle is placed in the 
way of the contemplated changes. If our 
graveyards in great cities spread pesti- 

ence among the living—if they are so 
crowded that the means of decent in- 
terment are wanting—that no room is to 
be found for the ever multiplying victims 
who perish in larger numbers as the 
nuisance increases, and at length means 
are adopted to remedy the evil, then 
parsons, clerks, sextons, and undertakers 
unite under the influence of “Take care 
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of Number One,” a shout is raised for 
their fees, their perquisites, their profits - 
and if ever the necessary reform is com’ 
pleted, succeeding generations wil] be 
saddled with the payment of large sums 
to them in the shape of fees for ‘Services 
that have never been performed, and 
profits for work that has not been done 
If it is intended to increase the supply 
of water to the metropolis, to give the 
inhabitants an increased and purer supply 
of this prime necessary of life, “Take 
care of Number One”’ is the rallying ery 
of the old Companies, as their selfish in- 
stincts rouse them in opposition to the 
proposed improvement. In every case 
the same feeling is manifested, the detri- 
ment to the public is in proportion to 
the power of the class, and the loudness 
of the outcry they can make. 

In illustrating our adage, our main 
object is to condemn the selfishness which 
arises from it—the desire to gain by any 
means, honest or dishonest, and the rest- 
less and insatiable thirst for riches, merel 
from the desire of hoarding, as the foolis 
magpie steals jewels and money, merely 
that he may hide them away. Too often in 
this world dowe see a man make a stalking- 
horse of honesty to gain their selfish ends, 
and ‘‘Take care of Number One” is the 
salve that he applies to his conscience. 
It has been said, a miser has a pleasure 
in hoarding, is happy in his avarice, in 
spite of the sneers of the public— 


** Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo, 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor m 
arca ; 


which Francis, in his translation of 
Horace, thus renders— 


“I’m hissed in public; but in secret blest, 
I count my money, and enjoy my chest.’ 


But a pleasant poverty is better than dis- 
contented riches ; and the greatest wealth 
ever accumulated by the selfish man, never 
brought with it anything but discontent. 
Frugality and economy are consistent with 
the active exercise of the most wide-spre 
benevolence and charity; but “ Take care 
of Number One” draws tight the purse 
strings,and buttons up the pockets against 
the most deserving objects. It deadens 
every good spirit within us, until at last, 
like old Gripewell on his death-bed, we 
see nothing in the chalice from which 
last sacrament is to be partaken but an 
object brought to be pawned, on whic 
he cannot afford to lend more than twenty 
shillings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 


To Roland himself a new feeling gra- 
dually dawned. An undefined sensation— 
a fear came over him,.that Louise had 
but partially understood the nature of 
his feelings toward her. But was it still 
too late to reveal to her the impulses 
that vibrated in his heart, and ascertain 
if any responsive feeling for him glowed 
in hers? Then he remembered the scene 
in the garden, and her merry, mocking 
laughter echoed still in his ears. How 
gladly he would have welcomed the fact, 
that he had inspired in her heart the 
slightest feeling of admiration for him. 
But the self-possession, the gaiety with 
which she met every advance, had had 
something almost repulsive in it. He 
fancied it was entirely genuine. He did 
not dare to believe that it was in an 
degree assumed. Roland had deep feel 
ings; he looked upon love with an almost 
holy reverence, and would not approach 
it lightly. 

While Roland thus debated with him- 
self as to whether he understood Louise 
or she him, Louise herself had consented 
to become the wife of M. Rachelle. 
Young, beautiful, wealthy, and talented, 
she had been courted in her own circles 
for her wit and gaiety. Without a thought 
of any deeper feeling, without any de- 
cidedly selfish views, she was yet fully 
alive to all the disadvantages of narrow 
circumstances. This worldly estimate of 
influence and position had crept into her 
mind, or had perhaps been instilled into 
it by the society in which she had latel 
moved. She had heard Roland spe 
enthusiastically of a life devoted to art 
in humble circumstances ; but this seemed 
to her, accustomed as she had been to 
every luxury, the language of an idle 
dreamer. one, perhaps, when she con- 
sidered the respective merits of M. 
Rachelle and Roland as men, she felt 
sorely distressed and puzzled. One was 
full of ardour, fire, impulse, energy, and 
talent; the other calculating, worldly, 
self-sustained, and influenced at every 
step by the conventionalities of the society 
in which he moved. Louise condemned 
the high-flown notions of the young artist, 
but at the same time confessed to herself 
how much passion and tenderness lay con- 
cealed in his nature. Unfortunately for her 
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judgment, she had been thrown early 
upon the world, and was too much in- 
fluenced by its good or evil opinion, and 
it may be that she could hardly sustain 
the ridicule which she fancied such a 
step as that of encouraging Roland would 
entail upon her. 

Then also came another view of the 
matter which reconciled her to the decision 
she had made. Roland, with all his ar- 
tistic acquirements, might after all be 
pretty much like the rest of mankind, one 
of those who can feel warmly for a time, 
but whose passion is shortlived, who 
would be happy if the course of his love 
flowed meal and met with no ob- 
stacles, but who can readily bend to 
circumstances, and bestow their affec- 
tions on another object. At all events, 
whether thus or not, the die was cast, and 
she was glad she had given him no en- 
couragement. Besides, as she tried to 
revollect his appearance and manner, she 
was glad to feel that outwardly at least 
he had not shown that he was deeply 
wounded. Had she seen him at other 
times weary, depressed in spirits, and lost 
in thought, or gazing intently on her 
portrait, she might have formed a different 
opinion. 

The crisis came soon, when Roland 
again referring to the hopes that animate: 
him, was repelled by the cold reply of 
Louise. Struggling with her feelings, 
she felt that the time had come for 
deciding his fate and her own. Ile 
heard her in silence, and left her; but 
God knows what dark, bitter, evil words 
passed his lips when he was once more 
alone. Night gave him no relief; he 
threw himself upon his bed sick at heart. 
He had no hope now; the only tie that 
bound him was broken. Here was a 
happy future, which he had painted, en- 
tirely destroyed. Never while he lived 
would this one delightful thought again 
possess his mind. He looked into the 
wide waste of life now, like the traveller 
in the desert, who finds the refreshing 
well dried up and choked with sand. 

His first resolve, when he came to a 
calmer mood, was to leave Rotterdam. 
Neither the occupation he had lately fol- 
lowed, nor the place itself, had any intc- 
rest for him now. His inward life alone 
engrossed him. The outer world was a 
pain and grief, an oppression to him. 


No resource seemed left 4 to quit 
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the scene of this short and fleeting hap- 
piness, and either to go far away into 
some foreign land, or to follow out the 
dreams of art which had formerly en- 
chained him. 

This last plan was resolved upon, and 
at once put in execution. He left Louise 
without any leave-taking, and to Mynheer 
Krall, who was so much astounded that 
he dropped his best meerschaum on the 
floor i smashed it, he merely said that 
he felt the position he held irksome and 
unsuitable to his temperament. 

He had determined, in the quiet ob- 
scurity of Ivy Bridge, to try once more 
what he could achieve as an artist. 

He reached Ivy Bridge late at night 
dispirited and weary, thinking in all 
probability the family had gone to bed, 
as he saw most of the lights in the cot- 
tages had disappeared. 

“How many pictures must I 
before I recover the ground I have lost 
sighed Roland, as he thought upon his 
bitter failure and still more recent disap- 
pointment. 

When he came to the house, it was a 
long time before he had courage to knock. 
A few mouths had passed away since he 
had last seen this spot. He paused with 
a fecling of awe. He had heard from 
them quite recently; but even in this 
short interval he dreaded that his late 
anguish might be increased by any change 
of feeling towards himself. He hesitated, 
too, as to how he should meet the re- 
— glances of the parent he had 

eserted., 

While Roland lingered thus before 
the door, we will cast a glance within. 
Mr. Locke and his brother sat reading. 
They were perusing that volume which 
had so often been a solace to the good 
curate, who was glad to perceive the 
delight he himself felt was shared in by 
his brother. 

Martin, singularly enough, had opened 

the book at the place which described the 
cg of the prodigal son, and asked 
uis brother to read it. Mr. Locke began 
to read without at the moment reflecting 
upon the possible application which Mar- 
tin would make of it. He had reached 
the passage which runs— 

‘And bring hither the fatted calf, and 
kill it; and let us eat, and be merry : for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
was lost, and is found.” ° 

The curate, looking up from the sacred 
volume, saw that his brother was in tears. 

“T wish, Martin,” said he, “you had 
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chosen another chapter. 
less of me to read it.” 

Ere another word could be spoken 
Roland rushed into the apartment, and 
was in his father’s arms. His own grief 
had taught him at least this lesson, that 
he could better feel the grief of another. 
so sweet are oftentimes the uses of 
adversity. 

“‘ My dear father,” said he, embraci 
him passionately, and forgetting that a 
stain had attached itself to that sacred 
name, ‘‘ can you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive you, my dear boy! Indeed, 
I do forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven 
myself.” 

The past was ignored from that moment, 


It was thought. 


* and Roland felt, as he saw the delighted 


looks of his father and uncle, that here 
at least was some recompense for his 
wounded spirit. 

It is fortunate for human nature, and 
more particularly for youth, that we 
seldom remain long under the pressure of 
severe anguish; no matter how keenly 
the arrow may have pierced us, it rarely 
happens that time does not close the 
wound, if not entirely heal it. ‘The wind 
is tempered to the shorn lamb,” and the 
new and strong affection that opened to 
Roland materially aided him to recover 
his composure. Mrs. Whymper entered 
the room at this moment. 

“Why, bless my soul, Mr. Roland, how 
came you here at this time of night? 
But I am glad to see you. Things are 
pretty much as they were. That frightful 
inp you made upon the ceiling of my 
bedroom is still there. We had the en- 
tire house cleaned and whitewashed this 
summer, but that foolish Mr. Gaffyr 
positively insisted that it should not 
touched, though I must confess it’s a 
disgrace to a clergyman’s house. As to 
the Venuses and goddesses, Mr. Gaff 
may say what he pleases, I wont have the 
whole village scandalized in such a way, 
and he has taken away a host of such 
things to keep till you come back.” 

Mr. Locke, with that deference to Mrs. 
Whymper which always characterized him, 
modestly suggested now that Roland must 
want something to eat. Mrs. Whympers 
narrative of current events was therefore 
postponed for a time. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. 


Mr. Garryr was delighted to get his old 
pupil back again, and asked a number of 
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“T hope you did not leave your heart 
behind you, Roland,” said he. “I hear 
Louise is a charming girl.” 

Roland’s kind friend little knew how 
he was wounding the young man. His 
idea simply was that Roland had, as he 
foretold, become disgusted with his occu- 
pation in the countimg-house, and had 
come back to devote his life to art with 
increased ardour. 

“We will go and see Malztig again,” 
said he. “The old professor has been 
constantly inquiring after you. I am 
anxious to go to town also, for my 
madcap nephew has been playing me 
some more of his usual pranks instead 
of studying in the Temple.” 

Roland, yielding to Mr. Gaffyr’s solici- 
tation, went with him to London, and 
before paying a visit to the professor, they 
first called upon Arthur. 

Roland had often wondered how Arthur 
had managed to travel about, spend money 
freely, dress well, and frequent all kinds 
of public amusements, without apparently 
earning anything himself; but the case 
was now pretty clear. 

They found him at home, but evidently 
taken by surprise, in consequence of his 
uncle’s visit. He was a handsome young 
man; but there was nothing very manly 
or prepossessing to his uncle, as he ap- 
peared when he saw him just then with 
his hands im his pockets, his head in a 
Greek cap, his feet in embroidered slippers, 
with a meerschaum in his lips, and a ame 
in his hand. 

He was sprawling in an American easy 
chair, and welcomed Roland in a languid 
tone, not seeing in the first moment who 
was behind him. A second after and he 
had recognised Mr. Gaffyr, who, appearing 
that moment in the doorway, stopped lis 
nephew in the midst. of a most terrific 
yawn, and the spasmodic attempt of the 
young gentleman to look suddenly grave 
and intellectual, produced an expression 
of countenance only to be rivalled by the 
late Mr. Grimaldi. 

“T want a word with you, nephew,” 
said Mr. Gafiyr, in a decided manner. 

Arthur inwardly wishing his uncle at 
the antipodes, outwardly endeavoured to 
express some satisfaction at his visit. 

Mr. Gaffyr—taking off his outer coat, 
and not heeding Roland, who felt himself 
awkwardly situated—sat down with the 
air of a man who has made up his mind 
to go thoroughly into the business in 
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hand. Those who are occasionally com- 
pelled to show politeness to some one 
they at the same time wish a hundred 
miles away, will best understand how 
Arthur felt upon this occasion. 

He sidled about the room till he had 
deposited the book in a corner without 
his uncle having perceived it, as he fondly 
imagined, He beent his meerschanm 
also into his pocket, and congratulated 
himself that it was nearly burnt out. The 
Greek cap also mysteriously disappeared 
before his unele had been there five 
minutes. Roland could hardly help pity- 
ing the extreme humiliation of his young 
friend. 

“Come, Arthur,” said Mr. Gaffyr, 
“don’t wander up and down ‘the room 
like a Polar bear. Sit down, and throw 
that filthy pipe out of your pocket ; don’t 
you see it’s burning a hole through your 
coat? Well, now, are you ready for a 
little common-place talk ?” 

“ Quite, my dear uncle.” 

“Wait till your dear uncle has had 
half-an-hour’s chat with you before you 
are too affectionate. Now, what about 
Mary Gabriel? I hear you have been 
running after her. If I had dreamt of 
that, you should never have come to Ivy 
Bridge this summer at all. But tell me, 
is there any truth in it? Have you spoken 
to the miller yet, eh ?—told him your 
prospects, eh ?” 

‘My dear uncle, you take one’s breath 
away. 1 certainly admired Mary Gabriel 
when I was at Ivy Bridge.” 

“So do l1—I admire her; but that’s no 
reason I am going to marry her!”’ 

‘She is very cold, uncle.” 

“Oh, you’ve popped the question, and 
she doesn’t see your merit.—That’s it, 
eh ?” 

“ Not exactly. 

“Stop, Pll finish for you; you need 
not tell me any falsehoods. You are a 
conceited puppy.” 

“Uncle !” 

“ Yes, I repeat it—a conceited puppy! 
and you haven’t an ounce of real affection 
in your nature. Proposing to Mary 
Gabriel, indeed; when I saw you not 
long ago sneaking after that relative of 
the professor’s, Miss Lavigne. But how 
do you suppose you are going to keep 
wife when you get one? As to Gabriel, 
I ean tell you he is too old a bird to be 
caught by chaff. But tell me, now, what 
have you been doing with the last money 
I gave you—and what your debts are 


also ?” 
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« My debts, uncle ?” (with well-affected 
astonishment). 

“Yes, your debts. You keep no ac- 
count of them, I suppose. Have you no 
memorandum-book which I can inspect 
to see how you stand ?” 

Arthurwas getting particularly nervous, 
when his es pulled out a book from 
the desk behind him. 

“Oh, I see, this is the way you study 
the law. This is your Coke upon Little- 
ton; a choice book for study, indeed ;” 
and Mr. Gaffyr read aloud the title— 
Fistiana ; or, Memorials of the Prize 
Ring! “A ring through their noses it 
should be if I had my will. Well, I see 

ou are incapable of giving me particu- 
ars just now ; but I can tell you, nephew, 
you must alter greatly before I do any- 
thing else for you, and don’t think you'll 
have a fine fortune when I die. I shall 
just leave enough to bury me decently. 
f Gabriel supposes I am a wealthy man, 
and gives you encouragement on that 
score, you had better undeceive him. It 
will amuse me to see how soon he will 
turn you off when he finds there is nothing 
to be got from you. You must remember, 
too, he has lately been engaged in specu- 
lations which are not likely to improve 
his fortune.” 

Mr. Gaffyr took his leave somewhat 
mollified when he saw how downcast he 
had rendered Arthur by his lecture. 

Hardly had Mr. Gaffyr left the house, 
when the young artist, Jack Edie, entered 
it singing merrily, as was his wont. Ro- 
land had introduced him to Arthur when 
studying under the Professor, and they 
had become fast friends. 

“Why, what’s the matter, old boy ? you 
seem down in the dumps,” said Edie. 
“Cheer up, old fellow.” 

“No easy matter,” said Arthur, ‘T’ve 
got into a nice mess now.” 

* What’s the row ?” Edie inquired. 

*“ Why, split with my uncle, and he’ll 
spoil me with Mary Gabriel.” 

“Is that all? I suppose you want some 
tin also ?” 

“Yes, indeed; but my uncle wont ad- 
vance a penny just now. He never came 
down upon me so sharp before.” 

“Oh, never mind that; the old boy 
wont throw you over. But I thought you 
had a bonus from him a while ago ?” 

“Which all went to pay my debts on 
the Derby. You ved lost heavily on 
Smasher.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing; you must take 
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colt, that will set you up again.” 

“No, it wont. Your eccentric friend, 
the professor, was foolish enough to lenj 
me thirty pounds the other day. I cay’ 


ask my uncle for a penny just yet, that’s i 


certain.” 

“T wish I could help you,” said Riie. 
“but I’m awfully short just now. | 
painted the other day a showboard for 
an exhibition, which will show you how 
low my funds must have been.” 

“ A glorious prospect for a student of 
high art,” suggested Roland, who had 
waited for Mr. Gaffyr. 

* All I know is,” retorted Edie, “the 
chap came out with a five-pound note, and 
that’s more than you'll get for a Hoy 
Family or a Woman of Samaria in these 
degenerate days. I'd get my daddy to 
do something, but he bowled me out the 
other day.” 

“How was that?” said Arthur, inte- 
rested at once, spite of his former doleful 
condition. 

“Why the Rev. Josiah Todder was 
with him, and nobody opens the go- 
vernor’s heart like Josiah. So I did the 
amiable. After some trouble I got a 
ten-pound note towards circulating The 
Trumpet of Zion amongst the Sandwich 
Islanders. You know the Rev. Josiah is 
the editor. He was in ecstasies, and 
down came my papa’s money in the good 
cause. Daddy wanted to know further 
— which I judiciously postponed. 

ordered a hundred Z'rumpets of Zion to 
begin with. They stood me in six shil- 
lings and sixpence, and I sold them to a 
butterman for a shilling. Then I routed 
out Bob Harris, Tom Wilks, and two or 
three more. Had a glorious day at 
Hampton races, and were coming home 
in a dog-cart pretty jolly, when Just as 
we reached Hyde-Park Corner we saw the 
governor in the distance. We should 
have cleared him nicely, but just at the 
moment Bob Harris gave such a tremet- 
dous blast with his post-horn, you could 
have heard it miles off. Of course every- 
body looked at us, including my dear 
papa. I still, however, thought he had 
not seen me, but when I sat down to 
supper, the governor, with a twinkle m 
his eye which showed how he enjoye 
catching me out, said, ‘ Verily, my som, 
I fear the Z'rumpet of Zion will not reform 


the Sandwich Islanders while it plays 
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such profane melodies. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
GREAT CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 


Mr. GapriEt’s handsome house was 
illuminated for an evening party. Neigh- 
bours who were passing—some attending 
to troublesome duties, some going home 
with the weight of illness, debt, and cares 
of many kinds pressing upon them — 
looked up at the gay house where the 
shadows of the dancers could be seen on 
the blinds with no little envy. 

‘It’s well to be the miller,” said one 
to another, “giving his dinner parties 
one week, and his dancing parties the 
next; but we know the time when he 
was not such a great man.” 

“Yes, neighbour, we know the time,” 
said another speaker; and the fact that 
they had known Mr. Gabriel when he 
was even worse off than themselves 
soothed them like an opiate. 

“Scheming’s a precious sight better 
than hard work,” said the first speaker ; 
“but stand aside, neighbour, and let the 
swell come up to the door.” 

The “swell” alluded to was no other 
than our friend Arthur, who, having 
received an invitation to Mr. Gabriel’s 
party, had determined to brave his uncle’s 
angry looks, and come to Ivy Bridge. 

The manner in which he entered the 
house, as also the entire getting up of his 
outward man, indicated that he did not 
consider himself the least distinguished 
individual of the party. Shortly after 
Arthur’s arrival his uncle came. 

“‘ Most happy to see you, sir,” said Mr, 
Gabriel, going to the Fim with a great 
flourish. ‘Your nephew has already 
arrived.” 

‘Glad to see you, uncle,” said Arthur, 
who was now by no means the sheepish 
sort of person we last saw him; “ devilish 
kind of you to come, I’m sure.” 

“Tf ¢hat’s the sort of kindness you are 
accustomed to, Arthur, I wish you joy of 
it; but surely I have seen this an a 
before, when I visited Professor Malztig.” 

“It’s Jack Edie,” said Arthur; “ Ro- 
land knows him well. I’m devilish glad 
you remember my old chum. He’s my 
avourite pal.” 

“Your favourite what?” said Mr. 
Gaffyr, who had a horror of slang. 

“* My pal—my young friend, in fact ; he 
is a devilish—a first-rate judge of works 
of art. Ask Roland. It’s really interesting 
to hear him spout about the old masters.” 

It was almost impossible for Arthur to 
speak to his uncle without offending, he 
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had so accustomed himself to this flippant, 
slangy mode of expression. Fortunately 
for Arthur Mary came up at this moment, 
Mr. Gaffyr had the true feeling of a 
gentleman of the old school toward the 
fair sex, and would have been polite and 
attentive to Mary under any circum- 
stances. He was aren so now, having, 
in fact, taken her under his protection, 
and being determined, if possible, to 
prevent his nephew from winning her 
affections till he seemed more worthy of 
them. 

Mr. Gabriel took every opportunity of 
conversing with Mr. Gaffyr, who was by 
no means charmed with his companion- 
ship. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, with a loud, harsh voice, and that 
delightful air of selfishness, complacency, 
and coarse humour, which makes some of 
our city millionaires so agreeable in 
society. It is hardly necessary to say of 
this li that the general ignorance they 
display upon nearly all topics that do not 
come under the money-getting head, 
their total indifference to the feelings of 
others, and their supreme contempt for 
taste and sentiment, add greatly to their 
value as members of drawing-room society, 

Mr. Gabriel was very fulsome about 
Arthur, but his remarks upon this point 
were quietly parried by Mr. Gaffyr. 

“T hope,” said he, “we may none of 
us regret what may happen, but I fear 
my nephew hardly weighs the duties and 
anxieties of the position he seeks. Indeed, 
to be candid with you, his views of life 
are hardly what I could wish them to be.” 

“Young folks will be young folks,” 
said Mr. Gabriel, with a fierce ha! ha! 
“Can’t put old heads upon young 
shoulders, my dear sir. There is this one 
thing to be said. It’s a good job for a 
young fellow when he’s born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. We can’t all have 
kind old bachelor uncles to push us 
forward.” 

A meaning smile crossed Mr. Gaffyr’s 
face, but Mr. Gabriel, being no judge of 
character, did not understand it. He 
replied with a touch of sarcasm : 

“ Bachelor uncles, my dear sir, who 
have acquired any property, rarely fail also 
to acquire the knowledge of using it to 
the best advantage.” 

“Exactly, my dear sir—ex-act-ly— 
quite my idea, and just what I should 
have expected from a man of your good 
sense. Iam glad we can so well under- 

stand each other. As you say, that’s the 
advantage of acquiring money oneself. 
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A young fellow having a fine property 
left him, and knowing nothing of the 
world, goes perhaps to a rogue of a 
lawyer (the astute worshipper of mammon 
had entirely forgotten for the moment 
how Mr. Gaffyr’s wealth had been ac- 
quired), and asks his advice about the 
money, as he is anxious to get an enor- 
mous per centage without any trouble on 
his own part. What’s the consequence ? 
It’s put into some foreign mines, or Ame- 
rican railways, or gold-digging eompanies. 
He gets twenty per cent. the first year, 
and not a penny afterwards. Men like 
you and I are not so green, Mr. Galtyr, 
eh ?” 

Mr. Gaffyr contented himself for the 

resent with some common-place remark, 
or he was determined to watch his 
nephew, who was by no means easy under 
this inspection. Mr. Gaffyr hardly won- 
dered that his nephew had succeeded 
with Mary, for he had a face and figure 
not to be ignored even by acrusty old 
bachelor. Mr. Gaffyr did not intend to 
stay long: he had merely looked in, not 
to appear unneighbourly—otherwise, the 
miller was by no means the man whose 
company he would have sought. Roland 
also was invited, but had hitherto kept 
out of sight, not feeling any particular 
interest in the gaiety. While, however, 
he sat watching the dances, Mr. Gabriel 
espied him, and stepped forward at once to 
set him going, as he termed it. Tapping 
Roland on the shoulder with a patronizing 
air, he said, “Come, Mr. Locke, why 
don’t you have a jig with the others — 
do you good, man! Here, I'll find you 
a partner.” With which speech he took 
Roland across the room to Mary, who 
had just finished a waltz with Arthur, 
and introduced him. 

Mary, seeing Roland was not in a very 
lively mood, said kindly, “‘ You see, Mr. 
Locke, papa fancies, unless you are doing 


something, you must be uncomfortable.” - 


Mr. Gabriel had again contrived to 
catch Mr. Gaffyr, and annoyed him with 
a great many inuendoes, more expressive 
than delicate, about the resources of the 
young couple whose future life he had 
evidently settled in his own mind. 

“You see, Mr. Gaffyr, things have 
come to such a pass, that a young man 
hardly dares to marry unless he has 
decided prospects.” 

“Very true,” Mr.:Gaffyr replied. 

“And really,” continued the miller, 
“it requires a considerable sum now to 
start a young man, whether in a business 
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or profession. The times are past when 
a young fellow would begin life as I dig 
with half a crown in my pocket, and work 
his way upward.” 

*“ Perhaps, Mr. Gabriel, you would not 
have done so if you could have helped it” 

“No, no—perhaps not—you had me 
there—ha—ha—necessity has no law 
eh ?” : ae 

“We, some of us, endeavour to make 
a virtue of things we cannot help, Mr. 
Gabriel.” 

* And deuced good policy too,” re. 
torted the miller; “where should I be 
now, if I had not done so? It wont do 
to let the world behind the scenes, my 
dear sir.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” said Mr. 
Gaffyr. And thus ended their conversation 
for the evening, and all the prying and 
sifting of the worldly-minded man went 
for nothing. He, however, muttered to 
himself, as Mr. Gaffyr turned to converse 
with another guest— 

“He must have money—law wasn’t so 
cheap in his younger days. ‘The old dog 
must stump up, or Mary shan’t have his 
nephew, that’s all.” 

Mr. Gaffyr did not stay to supper, 
which relieved Arthur considerably, for 
it was at the supper table Arthur con- 
sidered himself qualified to shine. 

Under the influence of the miller’s 
champagne, and backed up by Jack Edie, 
he grew quite bold, and had determined 
upon making a speech, should an oppor- 
tunity offer. 

Mr. Gabriel had also come to the same 
resolution ; and having learned his speech 
by heart, felt convinced he should pro- 
duce a great effect. The awful moment 
came ; but when he stood up and balanced 
himself in a graceful attitude, with the 
tips of his fat fingers resting on the 
supper table, every word of his peroration, 
every rounded period and elaborate sen- 
tence, had faded from his mind. Poor 
Mr. Gabriel stood there like a statue, 
with this difference, that he was perspirin 
at every pore, while every eve was fixe 
upon the great man in breathless expecta- 
tion. At length he made a spasmodic 
effort, and cleared his throat with such @ 
loud ahem ! that a nervous old lady at the 
other end of the supper table — 
from her seat as though a bomb shell ad 
suddenly burst. 

Meanwhile Jack Edie, partly from fun, 
partly to encourage the orator, cried, 
“Hear, hear,” in the legitimate parlia- 
mentary tone, which, if not exactly 
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apropos to Mr. Gabriel’s commencement, 
answered his purpose well, by giving him 
time to think of something. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began at 
last. “Hear, hear,” was instantly re- 
peated—Jack Edie leading the van, and 
Arthur bringing up the rear. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we are as- 
sembled here to-night—that is to say, 
you have accepted my invitation to spend 
a social evening (great applause). Now, 
in rising to congratulate you upon this 
pleasing event (lear, hear)—I beg 
pardon, ladies and gentlemen, I mean to 
say, In rising to congratulate myse// upon 
this pleasing event, L cannot blind myself 
to the fact—to the fact—to the beings, in 
fact (bravo), to whom we are so much 
indebted for the honour, for the pleasure 
(hear, hear), for the unalloved gratifi- 
cation and harmony (loud applause) 
which it has been our favoured lot to 
enjoy this evcning” (great applause). 

Allowing the plaudits to subside gra- 
dually, Mr. Gabriel continued, much 
fresher and better satisfied with himself 
than before :— 

“In alluding thus to those delightful 
creatures, without whom life would be 
like an Egyptian desert (bravo), without 
whom man’s existence would—would 
(hear, bear) soon terminate altogether 
(great chuckling with Jack Edie and 
Arthur, who receive this grandiloqnent 
phrase ina manner quite opposite to what 
the orator intended)—in thus alluding 
to these delights of our existence (ap- 
plause and iaughter), [may be thought in- 
vidious (no, no) to single out any special 
individual (sensation), but after many 
years spent in domestic felicity, can I, as 
a man, as a husband, as a father (cheers), 
refrain from an allusion to the amiable 
partner of my home and heart ?” said Mr. 
Gabriel, in a tone that brought down 


thunders of applause. “Can I thenbe silent. - 


with this picture before me (pointing to 
Mrs. Gabriel, who at that moment was en- 
joymg something more than a sip of cham- 

acne, andwas not at all grateful to her 

usband for drawing all eyes towards her) 
—can I, with this woman before me, whose 
life has been devoted to me, whose efforts 
to make her daughter a pattern to the 
sex (tremendous cheering), have been so 
specially favoured by providence? Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have done (no, no). 
Yes, 1 repeat, ladies and gentlemen, | 
have done—lI repeat, I have done—for 
the associations called up by the beloved 
partner of my bosem remind me that— 
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that, in fact, we have single as well as 
married ladies at the table. I need not, 
therefore, dwell longer upon the subject, 
but will propose as a toast, ‘the ladies, 
God bless them.’” 

We can readily believe that Mr. 
Gabriel’s speech was tumultuously re- 
ceived, but as no one rose immediately to 
continue the subject, it died gradually 
away. 

Allowmg time for the worked-up feel- 
ings of the company to be expended on a 
bottle of wine, Arthur Gatlyr rose to re- 
turn thanks on the ladies’ behalf. His 
cood looks and free-and-easy manners 
being just now the sort of thing likely to 
please a supper party at this stage, he 
was welcomed with hearty cheers. In- 
stead of balancing his fingers upon the 
table, as Mr. Gabriel had done, he struck 
at once into that favourite ‘‘ teapot” 
attitude which rarely fails to make a deep 
impression in social circles. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” Arthur began, 
“after the eloquent and affecting speech: 
which you have just heard from our 
esteemed friend, it is too much to suppose 
that you will tolerate a lengthened i: ee 
from me; still, you will pardon the spon- 
taneous outpouring of one who cannot 
regard without emotion the fact that he is 
an honoured guest at the table of a mutua! 
friend this evening (applause). We live 
in times, ladies and gentlemen, when 
man is apt to look upon his neighbour 
with distrust and suspicion (the company 
look at each other with an expression 
such as one may see when at the entrance 
to a theatre somebody cries out, ‘ Mind 
your pockets’); but sad as this fact is, we 
have the blessed privilege of being 
Englishmen (cheers). Anxieties may 
reach us—troubles may weigh down our 
spirits—but we are Englishmen, and as 
Englishmen we are free (loud cheers), 
we think for ourselves; and therefore 
while I protest against the unhappy spirit 
which is too frequently engendered by 
political feeling or by the mvalmes of 
trade, it has oe Be my happy experience 
to find that there are men (with a look 
toward the host which brings down a 
whirlwind of applause)—lI repeat, ladies 
and gentlemen, it has been my happy ex- 
verience to meet with men who are un- 
influeuced by these narrow prejudices, 
in whose benevolent and large-learted 
views none of the wilful misrepresenta- 
tions of envy, hatred, or malice weigh 
for one moment. Deeply conscious as | 
am of my inability to do justice to this 
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exalted theme (no, no), I yet could not 
refrain from paying my humble tribute of 
admiration to the amiable, the talented, 
the enterprising individual who forms the 
subject of the toast I shall now propose 
(the cheering is immense). The exquisite 
sentiment of the poet, then, ‘An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,’ finds a 
responsive echo in my breast when I 
think of the man whose health I now 
propose. Ladies and gentlemen, I will 
detain you no longer. The allusions I 
have made to worth and excellence can- 
not have been misunderstood. I there- 
fore beg to propose ‘the health of our 
worthy het, and long life to him.’” 

Tremendous cheers followed the con- 
clusion of Arthur’s speech, and as these 
were the principal oratorical displays of 
the evening, it will suffice for us to say, 
after the manner of provincial newspaper 
correspondents, that ‘‘a variety of toasts 
followed, and the evening concluded in 
perfect harmony.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


BEWARE OF DEEP WATER UNLESS YOU 
CAN SWIM. 


Artuur Garryr had made the most of 
his time during his visit to Ivy Bridge, 
having induced Mary Gabriel to become 
engaged to him, contrary to his uncle’s 
advice. Mr. Gaffyr had not interfered 
from any meddling spirit, but he feared 
that Mr. Gabriel’s obstinacy would only 
lead his daughter into unhappiness. 

Arthur had stayed in the village a day 
or two after the party, but the day had 
arrived when he was to go back to Lon- 
don, and Mary, whom he had promised to 
Visit, was sitting awaiting him in a state 
of anxious expectation. 

It was a calm and lovely evening, now 
nearly dark, though the faint blush of 
the departing day yet lingered above 
the tree tops, and over the distant land- 
scape. Mary had long been waiting for 
him, but the purple haze of the twilight 
deepened into the cold grey of night, and 
yet he had not appeared. 

“T cannot imagine,” thought Mary, 
“‘ what makes Mr. Gaffyr so opposed to Ar- 
thur. If he were not suchan old,and really 
such a kind friend, I should be disposed 
to quarrel with him for his injustice. I 
cannot see the failings he has been so 
ready to condemn; but the fact of his 
having given such a decided opinion 
— his nephew makes me uneasy.” 
Then Mary’s thoughts took a new direc- 


tion. “ Perhaps,” she argued with herself 
“ being no longer young, and having never 
been married, he looks upon the enthy. 
siasm of lovers as foolish and unpractical,” 

Mary had said something of this to her 
father, but Mr. Gabriel, confident in the 
idea that Mr. Gaffyr possessed great 
wealth, and could not do otherwise than 
leave it to Arthur, would hear nothing 
against him. 

“ Pooh,” said he, quoting a proverb he 
had heard Arthur make use of, ‘The 
smell of a kitchen is unpleasant to the 
man that has dined.’ Old Gaffyr has for. 
gotten that he ever had any wild oats to 
sow.” 

“Depend upon it he does not s 
without a full conviction that he is in the 
night,” said Mary. “I pressed him the 
other night to give me some reason for 
his unfavourable opinion, but all he said 
was, ‘Let us talk of something else, 
little woman. You appear to love the 
scapegrace, and I only hope he loves you 
well enough to leave off some objection: 
able habits of his. It is of no use argu 
ing the point, you will only call mea 
prejudiced old fellow.’ ” 

** Dash it,” said Mr. Gabriel, on whom 
a sudden light seemed to have broken— 
*T have it. The old boy wants you hin- 
self. Well, I don’t object; his tin will 
drop in all the sooner.” 

Mary was silent. She was so continu- 
ally annoyed by her father’s coarseness, 
that it was frequently a hard struggle to 
pay him the respect which she felt a 
parent entitled to claim. 

Arthur coming downto Ivy Bridge, as 
he had done, had many advantages. | 
off-hand manners and flow of animal 
spirits made him seem almost a hero of 
romance, compared with the farmers’ sons 
aud petty tradesmen about the —— 
It was therefore not remarkable that he 
gained an easy conquest. His bold, dash- 
ing, defiant manner, handsome, rakish- 
looking countenance, and fine dark eyes, 
were certainly attractive, and he was 
admirably successful in those small atten- 
tions, which, however they may be de- 
spised by the really elevated of the other 
sex, are not without a certain effect and 
gracefulness in the drawing-room. a 

“That is certainly his step now, 
thought Mary, and she ran eagerly to the 
door. She went to meet him with full 
confidence, even after all the doubtful re- 
marks which had been made by his 
uncle. She was ignorant of life’s arker 
shades. Ignorant also how much vice 












and deception may be concealed beneath 
a frank and winning exterior; but when 
the first warm greetings were over, her 
thoughts wandered unconsciously to 
what Mr. Gaffyr had said of his nephew, 
and in spite of herself she became silent 
and reserved. Arthur quickly perceived it. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” he said. 
“Tell me, darling, it is useless trying 
to hide anything from me.” 

Mary, however, was silent, and her 
usual girlish cheerfulness had given way 
to a most womanly seriousness. 

“Come, my love,” said Arthur, ‘ what 
is the matter? Why don’t you tell me ?” 

Instead of replying, she put her hand 
before her face and burst into tears. 
Arthur did not like this at all. His past 
life and training had not endowed him 
with any pure impulses, and it was quite 
out of his power to enter into her feel- 
ings. Indeed, he was almost in a pas- 
sion, but concealed his anger as we l as 
he could, and again inquired what had 
thus agitated her. 

With great hesitation and many tears 
Mary confessed how much she had been 
influenced by Mr. Gaffyr’s opinion, and 
conjured him, if he were sill guilty of 
the vices and follies laid to his charge, 
that he would give them up at once for 
her sake. 

Arthur’s brow grew dark, and in the 
first moment of his anger he could hardly 
refrain from denouncing his uncle, in 
language which would at once, by proving 
the justness of Mr. Gaffyr’s remarks, have 
closed the door to Mary’s heart, but with 
considerable self-command and common 
sense he argued the matter on both sides. 

“‘I dare say, Mary,” he said, “there 
are not many young men who have grown 
5. he manhood without doing many fool- 
ish things which they would be only too 
glad to recal. Still I think it unfair of 
my uncle to make my case a. special one. 
He need not take advantage of his posi- 
tion as your friend to blacken my charac- 
ter in your eyes. In my heart I believe 
myself capable of making you happy. It 
is true, 1 have my failings—I do not 
wish to conceal that—I am no canting 
hypocrite, to make unlimited professions. 
A plague upon all family advisers, I say. 
Before my uncle’s verdict was passed 
against me I was always well received.” 

Mary could withstand his reproaches 
no longer, but throwing herself into his 
arms begged him to forget all that had 
been said, and think of her as he had 
done before. The remainder of Arthur’s 
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stay was therefore perfectly harmonious; 
but he left the house early, as his uncle 
was expected to call, and with all Arthur’s 
bravado he was never quite at ease be- 
neath Mr. Gaffyr’s satirical glances. 

Mary could see no reason why she 
should not be easy and calm respecting 
him—why should she go half-way to meet 
a giant evil that had probably taken 
another road? Thus argued the innocent 
and unsuspecting girl, with all the warmth 
and generosity of youthful passion. She 
was quite convinced that Mr. Gaffyr was 
unnecessarily cautious. 

In the meantime Arthur, strolling gently 
along the road, and thinking to avoid his 
uncle, passed the old church at the same 
moment that Mr. Gaffyr, who was church- 
warden, came out of the vestry-room. 
Arthur was in no very amiable mood, but 
he thought it better to conceal his anger. 
Besides he wished to know in what man- 
ner Mr. Gaffyr had come to the know- 
ledge of some of his irregularities. Look- 
ing as cheerful and composed as he could, 
he passed opposite the church, making 
sure he had been seen. .dr. Gaffyr had 
certainly seen him, but did not care to re- 
cognise him. 

“Tt would only be the means of adding 
a few more deceitful phrases to an already 
lengthened catalogue,” thought Mr. 
Gaffyr, and passed on. 

“It has perhaps saved me from Ict- 
ting out too much to the old boy,” 
said Arthur, stepping briskly off to the 
railway station, to be in time for the last 
train to London. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A VOLCANO MAY BE COVERED WITH SNOW. 


Ir would require volumes to ~— truly 
the anguish of Louise when she discovered 
the true character of the man to whom she 
was united for life. In bitter and painful! 
moments of self-reproach she reflected 
upon the pure love which Roland had 
shown for her. How her heart throbbed 
now to remember his earnest glances, his 
proud reserve, his subdued tones and 
almost reverential manner to her, spite of 
all her wilfulness and caprice! That in- 
deed was love worthy of winning—a love 
not to have been easily cast aside—a love 
which is not inspired twice in a life-time, 
rarely at all! The grief of her present 
position she could have borne more easily 
had she not known that another shared in 
it, and this barbed the shaft which had 
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destroyed her own happiness. How Joy- 
fully would she now have died to recal a 
few of the happy moments they had spent 
together ! ; 
Frequently, too, when agitated by these 
remorseful feelings, she recalled the image 
of Roland as she had last seen him, when 
he knew he must no longer address her in 
other terms than those of cold acquaint- 
anceship. She shuddered when she ac- 
cused herself that her present misery was 
just, and was but a retribution for the 
erief she bad, as she imagined, wantonly 
‘ . . 
inflicted. Life now had lost every charm ; 
she cared not how soon she quitted it; 
and was deaf to the warning voice of her 
physician, who advised change of scene, 
cheerful companionship, and amusement, 
to allay the nervous disorder, the cause of 
which evidently mystified him. The only 
disease had been disenchantment: she 
had so soon discovered the want of that 
warmth of heart and enthusiasm which 
had filled the soul of the young painter, 
and without which so few of her sex can 
be happy. Her life now was but a series 
of cruel repinings, of self-condemnation, 
and a sense of jealousy of the happiness 
of those who had made no saerifice in 
marriage. She had not the chance of 
having misunderstood her husband to fall 
back upon. ‘There was no doubt to be 
resolved, no half-formed views to be 
cleared up; M. Rachelle’s character was 
transparent, simply because it was shallow. 
Her confidence in the future was de- 
stroyed, but in the depth of her own heart 
she kept closely concealed the bitterness 
of her self-reproach, the keenness of her 
scorn. Her husband gave her every in- 
dulgence, but no sympathy. The detest- 
able conventionality of the polite circles 
in which they moved sealed her lips; the 
formulas of society only intruded their 
observances upon her as a mockery of the 
thoughts and feelings that burned within 
her. This constant restraint drove back 
all her young enthusiasm, all her freshest 
and most generous impulses. 
_ What bitter food for reverie was the 
impression, Only too palpable, that M. 
Rachelle had in reality no affection for 
her ! Sometimes depressing her, some- 
times becoming so galling, that she could 
hardly refrain from denouncing him for his 
conduct in the bitterest terms ; at another 
time she would ascribe all the blame to 
herself, knowing how much she had been 
influenced by wealth and position. She 
ade the wildest efforts to touch his feel- 
ings, to awaken lis dormant conscien- 
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tiousness, but his feelings seemed petri. 
fied. He grudged her no outlay; he made 
no stipulations ; he asked no concessions: 
he was simply indifferent. He had yielded 
to a passion which had never tonshed his 
heart, and which had died out with the 
possession of his object. 

Still, Louise tried hard to believe that 
he must have once had some deeper feel. 
ing for her, and that, therefore, there must 
still be some remaining. At rare intervals, 
M. Rachelle would spend an hour or two 
in her society; and for a time a faint 
shadow of her former cheerfulness and 
gaiety would animate Louise with the 
hope that she would eventually melt that 
frozen heart. 

All this struggle with herself could 
neither claim nor awaken any sympathy 
in the circle by which she was surrounded. 
Though her heart should break, she must 
be silent. She had early learnt the lesson 
that feelings, sentiments, enthusiasm of 
any kind, are things not to be freely in- 
dulged in by the great world. Had she 
shown warmth of heart or passionate feel- 
ing, it would only have raised a smile. 
Rarely, too, did M. Rachelle give her 
the opportunity of speaking her immost 
thoughts. For a time, her gay and 
thoughtless manner, her lively and witty 
sallies, and the charm of her sweet face, 
had amused him, if nothing more; but now 
any show of earnest feeling, any expres- 
sion of the thought nearest her heart, was 
easily detected by him, and met by glances 
that froze the words upon her lip, and 
they fell back with a deadly chill upon her 
fresh young heart, which died witlun her. 

Once only since they had been married 
did Louise give way to her passionate 
nature, and in burning accents inquire the 
cause of the speedy revulsion of feeling on 
her husband’s part. They were spending 
‘an evening alone—a rare occurrence now; 
and Louise, after inuch hesitation, deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity, and speak 
to M. Rachelle. Her husband had sat for 
some time without speaking, when, hap- 
pening to look up, he saw that Louise was 
very pale, and that her eyes were filled 
with tears. He asked her if she was 
unwell. 

Louise did not answer. She could only 
have done so in passionate reproaches, and 
feared little good would come of such a 
course. 

M. Rachelle again inquired the canse 
of this, and ended by asking if he had 
displeased her. 

“You have not displeased me,” said 
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Louise, as calmly as she could, “ only 
disappointed me. The happiness I ex- 
ected in my married life with you has 
een imaginary—the reality, I fear, will 
never come.” 

“Why do you reproach me, Louise ? 
I deny you nothing. Ido not understand 
why you should be unhappy.” 

You only deny that which it is pro- 
bably not in your power to bestow—the 
warm glow of an affectionate heart ; and 
it is precisely because you do not under- 
stand why I should be unhappy that I am 
unhappy. In the early days of our mar- 
riage the constant round of novelty and 
excitement, together with the attention 
you showed me, drove from my mind the 
discovery that I could never hope for pure 
and elevated love from you. Too late I 
discovered that you lacked those qualities 
which to me seem necessary to the hap- 
piness of married life. Already your life 
is apart from mine. The cold sense of 
habit which comes only with the bondage 
of grief, bitter trials, and declining years, 
has found us already. For you, the brief 
intoxication of passion has passed ; for me, 
I have awakened from a sunny dream to 
find existence blighted by the remem- 
brance of past joys and the fear of future 
sorrow.” 

“You are somewhat bitter, madame,” 
said M. Rachelle. 

*‘Are you not the slave of a debasing 
assion >” said Louise, quickly—abruptly 
reaking down the barrier of an argumen- 

tative tone, and surprising M. Rachille by 
this hint of proceedings whicli he had be- 
lieved entirely concealed from her. “Have 
you not already forfeited my confidence, 
though till to-night I have uttered no re- 
a I did not covet your wealth. 

y own fortune amply sufficed for all my 
wants. But while a sordid love of excite- 
ment is all that can content you, how little 
hope there seems to be of happiness for 
me !” 

“Mon Dieu, madame, what have I done? 
Of what do you accuse me ?” 

“Of what you have attempted to keep 
secret,” said Louise ; “ but which is too 
well known to remain a secret any longer. 
Are you not impoverishing your estate, 
injuring your health, debasing yourself 
in the society of dissolute companions till 
what you consider a secret is in every- 
body’s mouth? Are we partners in life ? 
Are we companions? Had your losses 
been the result of inevitable misfortune, 
how gladly would I have shared your 
altered circumstances, and have endea- 
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voured to cheer you, and help you | 
struggle against fate. Bui your 
losses—your perplexities, arising as the 
do from the senseless pursuits of tl 
gaming table, awaken no sympathy, ocea- 
sion no regret. You notice my pallid 
looks and inquire the cause, or [ would 
not even now allow you to see how much 
you have sunk in my esteem. A presen 
timent has lately filled my mind that our 
days together have nearly passed away.” 

“What do you mean, Louise?” said 
M. Rachelle, with sudden alarm. “ Do 
you intend to expose——” 

“Fear not,” answered Louise, ‘ Isha 
not seek the world’s intervention to 
release me from my heavy load—God wil! 
do so ere long. The world shall never 
know the heavy yoke I have borne 
during the past few months.” 

“T will call in a physician,” said M. 
Rachelle. “You have not been well, | 
see that plainly. III health has weighed 
upon your spirits, Every care shall be 
taken to restore you—a little change of 
scene perhaps——” 

“Tn order that there may be less hin- 
drance to your pleasures, M. Rachelle. [: 
it not so?” 

M. Rachelle coloured — partly wit! 
anger at the bitterness of his young wifi 
—partly also because her quick perceptio. 
had divined what was really passing in 
his mind, and was the secret motive o! 
his suggestion respecting change of scence. 

* Listen to me,” said Louise firm) 
“T foresee the day may come when you 
will remember this night with deep bitter- 
ness of spirit and self-reproach. Such a 
life as you have spent lately will ruin 
you, body, soul, and estate; and when 
enfeebled in frame, and disgusted with 
your past life, you reflect upon the pre- 
sent, what then will remain to recompens: 
you for the pure joys you have heedlessly 
thrown away? When you have wasted 
your fortune, and brought me to the 
grave, your idle companions will tire of 
you, and you will be left desolatels 
mourning over what cannot be recalled.” 

Louise spoke unreservedly—she had 
discovered that M. Rachelle was not 
capable of an enduring affection, and she 
wished to repel rather than to encourag 
any outward show of kindness. Her pric 
revolted at the idea of accepting a shadow 
for the substance. She preferred to pass 
the little time they spent together in 
complete indifference, rather than allow 
him for the future to simulate a feeling 
she knew had no place in his heart. 
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Too often marriage is to woman a fatal 
lottery in which she draws a blank in- 
stead of a prize. We hear people speak 
of those who are happy in the married 
state because they give way to each other. 
But there is a nobler degree of married 
happiness than this. Far better 1s it 
when, as it does sometimes happen, there 
is neither anything to forget nor forgive. 
Rarely can it be that circumstances will 
not occur in which some passing allow- 
ance must be made for trifling faults or 
unintended acts of unkindness, uninten- 
tional slights, and words _heedlessly 
spoken, but such trivialities as these 
affect only the outward manner for a 
moment. They may ripple the surface, 
but do not reach the deep under-current 
of a really pure affection. Less fortunate 
is it, when much toleration has to be 
exercised—when only long years of habit 
and the blunting aid of custom can re- 
concile unequal temperaments and oppo- 
site modes of thought. How many 
thousands of such contracts are made and 
endured! Still more grievous is it when 
marriage is undertaken upon false prin- 
ciples or mistaken views. What can be 
— under such circumstances, but 
indifference, if not utter contempt? Those 
who have seen what such marriages are— 
still worse, those who have experienced 
them—will best imagine the distress and 
a jg wr ag of Louise. 

. Rachelle left her angry and discon- 
tented. He had made an appointment 
with some disreputable companions to 
spend the night away from home. 

On his way out of the house his mother 
met him. To do Madame justice, her 
conscience smote her with having been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about this 
marriage, and she used her utmost in- 
fluence with her son to induce him to 
abandon his reckless mode of life, but 
without effect. 

In the present instance, Madame 
Rachelle guessed readily whither her son 
was gomg, and again tried to dissuade 
him. At first he listened to her reasoning 
with some show of regret for his conduct, 
but while they were speaking together, 
one of M. Rachelle’s friends, wondering 
why he had not kept his appointment, 
came to seek him. 

A servant announced M. Richot. 

“Ah, indeed!” said M. Rachelle, and 
his face brightened immediately. “He 
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is an old Belgian friend, as you know 
I fear, my dear mother, this is a tempta. 
tion too great to be resisted. M. Richot 
is certainly one of the best companions, 
and one of the funniest fellows I eyer 
met with. I would introduce him, but 
M. Richot has one great failing, you can 
rarely depend upon findin bia quite 
sober at this hour. It is to be regretted, 
for his wit and gaiety eminently qualify 
him for social life.” 

Madame Rachelle looked indignant, 
and with an impulsive movement, went 
to the door, and opened it wide. “ Go,” 
said she to her son, with a look of con. 
tempt. ‘‘I thought to have made you 
happy and contented by enticing this 
poor girl. If your marriage should prove 
a curse instead of a blessing no blame 
rests upon me.” 

Madame Rachelle surely was ignorant 
of Holy Writ, or so obvious a text as this 
must have struck keenly upon her memory 
at, such a moment :—‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 

A glimpse of M. Rachelle during the 
remainder of the evening will suffice. 

In a loathsome den, surrounded b 
companions who were the refuse an 
scum of society, in an atmosphere 
poisoned by the foulest odours, M. Ra- 
chelle stood at a table in all the terrible 
calmness of the practised gamester. His 
vile companions stood around, mute, 
motionless, but watching the changes and 
chances of the game with a strained 
attention, which imparted a still more 
unpleasing expression to their simster 
countenances. How devilish and inhuman 
is such an excitement! Drying up 
the better impulses of man’s nature, and 
transforming him into a fiend. __ 

M. Rachelle lost—whether fairly or 
not -may be presumed — but he lost 
heavily, and in the fiery heat which the 
close atmosphere of the room engendere 
drank so deeply, that for an hour or 
more he sat down in a kind of senseless 
lethargy. 

By and bye his faculties grew clearer, 
he was roused by his companions, al 
again joined them at the table, agall 
played—lost—drank—and__ finally stag- 
gered home, as contemptible a specimen 
of humanity now as ever reeled into 
the open street, beneath the placid smiles 
of the early dawn. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE. 


By Inspector F. 





No. 5.—ISAAC GORTZ, THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


In the palmy days of Fairlop Fair, I often 
attended that, then, really forest festival. 
I mean by | ew days, before Hainault 
Forest was disforested by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The tradition, the semblance of 
the ancient fair, still survives, but only as 
a meagre, pitiable ghost of his former 
jolly self, skulking away from the com- 
miserative observation of old acquaint- 
ances that knew him in prosperity, into 
gated, enclosed three- or four-acre fields, 
and will, I am told, find a last shelter 
next year in the inn-yard of the Maypole, 
Barking Side. A sad tumble-down this 
from the Fairlop pre-eminence in rural 
festivity recognised and honoured by the 
personal patronage of Queen Elizabeth. 

Fairlop Fair has, however, only so far 
to do with the story of Isaac Gortz, the 
charcoal-burner, forasmuch that, having 

ne to the fair on the first of _ July, 

riday, 1832, I there saw Isaac Gortz 
for the first aud, in life, the last time. I, 
with my friends, had taken refuge from 
a smart scud of rain in a large drinking 
booth, crowded with people, and dense 
with clouds of tobacco smoke. One of 
ours, well acquainted with the locality, 
called my attention to a group of five 
persons, four men and one youngish 
woman. They were as far as might be 
seated apart from the general company, 
and pith 20d with great gusto. 

«The stoutish pock-marked man who 
shells out the shot for all,” said my 
friend Tom Willett, “is Isaac Gortz, the 
charcoal-burner. You must have heard 
of him ?” + set 

I said I never had heard of Isaac Gortz, 
the charcoal-burner ; and asked to know 
why it was supposed that I must have 
heard of him? 

“Only that he is a curious character. 
They say he is a Lancashire man, and 
eave valuable information about the Henry 

unt radicals to the authorities in 1819, 
at the time of the Peterloo business. 
The story goes that his having done so 
got wind, the north became too hot to 
10old him, so he came to Essex, and in 
reward of his treachery, or loyalty, which- 
ever it may be called, received a Govern- 
ment grant to cut any quantity of wood 


in Hainault: Forest he could make into 
charcoal. He lives in the forest, about 
four miles from here, and has made a nice 
thing of it, I can tell you. Folks say 
he has ten thousand pounds or more out 
at interest.” 

“Ten thousand shillings more likely. 
Ten thousand — accumulated by the 
manufacture of charcoal! A likely story 
that.” 

Friend Willett did not see it was at all 
unlikely. Isaac Gortz obtained materials 
for nothing, had sometimes a score men 
in his employ, a great number of pits 
always burning, was well skilled in his 
trade, and—except upon such occasions as 
Fairlop Fair, or a revel, when he some- 
times came out of his shell—was as close, 
stingy a curmudgeon as ever crawled 
upon the earth. 

I remarked that the man’s mouth was 
drawn to one side, and that his com- 
panions appeared to comprehend his 
wishes more by the gestures he made; 
his pointing to an empty can, for example, 
and nodding in dumb request that it 
should be refilled. Willett said that was 
so. Not many months previously Gortz 
had had a paralytic fit, which had twisted 
his mouth out of form, and so dealt with 
his tongue—his traitor-tongue, enemies 
said—that he could no longer speak so 
as to be understood, except by people well 
used to him, and by them far from clearly. 

“The stoutish chap nearest him,’’ 
Willett went on to say, “‘is one Hedlam, 
a stranger in these parts, and a North 
countryman like Gortz, whose clerk and 
right-hand man the fellow is. A sly- 
looking cove, don’t you think ?” : 

* Well—yes, and has lost, I just now 
noticed, the thumb of his left hand. Who 
are the others Gorta is treating ?” 

“ One is John Deveson; he was Gortz’s 
managing man, till Hedlam came and put 
his nose out of joint. The young woman 
is Mrs. Deveson. They both board and 
lodge indoors still. ‘The other man is 
Charley Wood, sort of under-foreman, 
and not of much account, bad or good.” 

Tom Willett, who evidently felt a 
strong interest in Isaac Gortz and his 
belongings, was going into further details 
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of the charcoal-burner’s affairs, when a 
drunken squabble burst out close to us, 
and being on duty, and the rain having 
passed off, I proposed leaving at once. 
We did so; and for some six months 
afterwards Isaac Gortz and his companions 
were, as regarded myself, out of mind as 
well as sight. 

He and his history, so far as I had 
heard it, were revived in my mind by 
circumstances in connexion with the rob- 
bery of watches and watchmakers’ jewel- 
lery at Cunninghame and Son’s, Ber- 
mondsey. At tle back of their premises 
was a carriage-spring factory, at which, 
of course, considerable quantities of char- 
coal were used, principally supplied, I 
found, by Isaac Gortz, of inault 
Forest. One of his carts, driven by 
John Deveson, whose name at once struck 
ine as a familiar one, had remained in the 
curegeepees maker’s yard, under an 
excuse, which proved to be false—till the 
small hours of the night, when the robbery 
took place, and had then been hastily driven 
off, to do which it had been necessary to 
violently force open the yard-gates. Evi- 
dently a novice at burglary-business was 
Mr. John Deveson, supposing him to have 
been the robber. 

I at once started for Hainault Forest, 
drew up at my friend Tom Willett’s, 
Barking Side, found him at home, and 
asked if he had any objection to show 
ne the way to Isaac Gortz’s dwelling. 

“None in the world,” blithely replied 
Tom, a good-tempered, desultory sort of 
young man, delighting in activity when it 
was not business. He would accompany 
me gladly. 

"hist trotting onward, Willett told 
me of certain changes that had taken 
place at the charcoal-burner’s since the 
last “ Fairlop.” ‘That sly, clever cus- 
tomer, Hedlam, was more than ever all 
inall. Gortz himself was, and had been 
for three months at least, wholly con- 
lined to his bed, and was calling in his 
money as fast as possible, as if he meant 
to carry it with lie. laughed Tom. ‘To 
my inquiries about Deveson, he replied, 
‘hat both he and his wife had been turned 
out of house by Hedlam; that they at 
present lived in a mean hut, at soine 
‘ittle distance away ; and that his, John 
Deveson’s, occupation was that of horse- 
seeper and carter, at about: half the wage 
‘e earned before Hedlam dug a hole under 
sim, and he floundered into the mud. 

{ thought it best to first call at the 


charcoal-burner’s house. The door Was 
opened by Mr. Hedlam. I recognised 
him instantly, though he looked four or 
five years more aged than when I say 
him in the booth at Fairlop Fair—ay 
four or five rough, trying years. He in. 
quired my name and business. 

I gave my name, adding, “I am a 
meee police-officer, Mr. Hedlam, 
an ae: 

A dagger suddenly aimed at Mr. Hed. 
lam’s breast could not have caused him to 
leap back in wilder alarm, have blanched 
his face more instantaneously, than did 
these words of mine. 

«* A—-a—detective police-officer!” he 
stammered,somewhat reassured, it seemed, 
by the astonishment at his emotion which 
my look, if it rightly interpreted my 
thought, must have evinced. “ What— 
what business can a—a detective police- 
officer have here ?” 

“J have no suspicion, Mr. Hedlam—or, 
to be quite candid, I had no suspicion 
two minutes ago that my business could 
directly concern or affect any one now 
living beneath this roof.” 

““Whom, then, are you in search of? 
John Deveson—John Deveson for rob- 
bery ?” he eagerly added, with sparkling, 
flashing eyes. 

* You put queer thoughts in one’s head, 
Mr. Hediam. How do you know that a 
robbery was committed the night before 
last, in which it is believed John Deveson 
was concerned ?” 

“T will tell you why—TI will tell you 
why!” exclaimed Hedlam, rubbing his 
hands together with exultation, and a 
yet fierce joy sparkling, flashing in his 
eyes. “Come in, sir—come in, both. I 
will tell you why. Yesterday,” continued 
Hedlam, “yesterday afternoon, Jobn 
Deveson returned here more than 
drunk. He should have arrived by 
twelve or one the previous night. Some 
excuse le made to others, not me, lamely 
accounting for the delay ; and I know that 
one of our men, peeping through a crack 
in one of the shutters of his hut, saw him 
and his wife, late in the evening, counting 
out gold upona table. And I know—ab, 
I know,” he continued, absolutely scream- 
ing and stamping with ferocious triumph— 
«T know that he has hired a chaise-cart, 
and driven to Romford, to fetch his chil- 
dren from the charity-school there ; that 
half-an-hour hence he is expected back, 
and then the family will start immediately 
for London ; thence, I surmise, for Ame- 
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rica. You are just intime, Mr. Detective 
—just in time—ha! ha!” 

irst assuring myself that there was no 
doubt of Deveson’s return from Romford, 
and that he would necessarily pass Isaac 
Gortz’s door, I took the liberty to quietly 
remark that there appeared to be bitter 
feud between Mr. Hedlam and John 
Deveson. 

« There is—there is bitter feud between 
us,” unhesitatingly rejomed the man. 
“The, I hope, soon to be convicted felon 
has dared to attempt whispering my clia- 
racter by the vilest calumnies—that Itake 
advantage of my influence over my af- 
flicted friend Gortz to make a purse for 
myself, and the like slanders. But Isaac 
Gortz will recover his old health—I am 
sure he will,” added Hedlam, with pious 
earnestness. “Thank God! thank God !” 

“Is Isaac Gortz mending ?” asked my 
friend Willett, who had not before spoken. 

“In speech wonderfully. You knowthat 
those most intimate with poor Gortz could 
only understand him by the help of signs, 
gestures: mark the difference now. He 
is in bed, which indeed he has not left for 
many weeks, but is no doubt awake.” 

Mr. Hedlam, thus speaking, opened a 
bed-room door, holding it in his hand, 
with his back towards us. 

“Mr. Gortz,” said he, in a loud tone, 
“as I suspected, that scoundrel Deveson 
has committed a robbery, and a detective 
police-oflicer is here to apprehend him.” 

“Glaad of it—glaad of it,” feebly but 
quite distinctly replied Gortz; ‘“I—TI hope 
he’ll be hanged.” 

Hedlam closed the chamber door, and 
reseated hiniself. 

“Great improvement, eh?” said he, 
speaking to Willett. 

“Surprising. And his general bodily 
health, is that upon the mend also ?” 

“Yes, since he would have no more to 
do with doctors. He wont see one. But 
he pines to leave here for the bonny North, 
where he was born. He’ll come round 
there, never fear.” 

“Then it is true he is going to leave ?” 

** Bless you, yes; and shortly, too. The 
patent-right of cutting timber for conver- 
sion on the spot into charcoal has been 
sold, and we expect the money in a week 
or less. Ah, here comes the chaise-cart,” 
exclaimed Hedlam, “ with Deveson and his 
brats. Don’t let us have any rumpus here, 
Mr. Detective; it would, perhaps, over- 
excite Mr. Gortz. His hut is but a little 
way off; that is it,” he added, pointing 
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through a window to a mean building five 
or six hundred yards off. “ You can easily 
nab my geutieman there.” 

“My gentleman” was easily nabbed— 
conveyed to London—fully committed for 
trial; in due course tried, convicted, 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

From the day John Deveson was taken 
till that upon which he left the Old Bailey 
dock a sentenced convict, over five months 
had elapsed. The Central Criminal Court 
Act bal not then passed, nor, if I remember 
rightly, introduced by its author, Lord 
Brougham. 

Having the entire management of the 
case in my hands, business connected there- 
with took me twice to the prisoner’s late 
dwelling in Hainault Forest. His wife, 
avery decent woman, still abode there. 
She told me that Mr. Hedlam had been 
good to her; but added, with a kind of 
shuddering aversion—if I may so call it— 
that, but for the children’s sake, she would 
have accepted neither bite nor sup from 
him. 

At the first of these two visits I had not 
taken Tom Willett with me. At the second 
I did; as much, perhaps, as for anything, 
to have a companion in the drive back 
again through the forest, as I should in- 
evitabiy be belated. Isaac Gortz was, he 
had heard, much improved in health, and 
would set off for the North the next day, 
if he was not already gone; all the out- 
standing moneys having been collected in, 
and all other business matters settled. 

“Ah, by jingo!” added Tom, as we 
turned a corner of the road, “ he’s just 
going off! Don’t you see the double-horse 
fly at the door ?” 

I did see a double-horse fly at the door 
of Gortz’s house, and immediately after- 
wards the still feeble, as it seemed, and 
well-wrapped invalid assisted into it by 
Hedlam. ‘The luggage had been previ- 
ously placed, and the carriage drove off 


just before we came up. 


« A London fly!” remarked Tom Willett. 
“T should have supposed it cheaperto have 
hired one from Snaresbrook or Wanstead. 
But then the old fellow has lots of tin. 
Hasn’t lost a brass farthing, I hear; got 
it all in, thanks to clever Mr. Hedlam, 
without any trouble to speak of. Devil's 
children—devil’s luck !” 7 

‘‘T ean offer no opinion,” said I, “ wit! 
respect to Isaac Gortz; but, as far as my 

oor opinion goes in respect of Master 
edlam, it is that, if he be not atrue son 
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of Satan, his black majesty has no family 
at all.” 

Tom Willett quite agreed, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

I found a London attorney with Deve- 
son’s wife. He had received a ten-pound 
note through the post from Isaac Gortz, 
with directions to employ a counsel to 
defend John Deveson at his trial for 
burglary. The lawyer was there to hear 
anything the woman might say for her 
husband’s defence. I was a good deal 
surprised at the charcoal-burner’s gene- 
rosity, which surprise was immensely In- 
creased when the woman Deveson—with 
whom I had dealt as tenderly as duty 
permitted—informed me that she had re- 
ceived another ten-pound note from Mr. 
Gortz, as a present to herself and little 
ones, ‘enclosed in such a kind note,” 
she added, again scrutinizing said note in 
a confused, puzzled kind of way—“ en- 
closed in such a kind note, written, I 
could take my Bible oath, by Mr. Gortz 
himself. He says,” she added, “that 
Deveson will certainly get off, and that 
he and Mr. Hedlam will stand his 
friends.” 

“Precious queer all that,” Tom Willett 
and I flashed at each other by the only 
electric telegraph then in existence. We, 
however, said nothing till a small routine 
matter which took me there had been dis- 
posed of, and we left the place. 

“Them ten-pound notes put the stuns 
upon me altogether,” said Tom. “I can’t 
reckon up the business nohow, after what 
we heard Hedlam say. Can you ?” 

“Not being a conjuror, Tom, I cannot ; 
but that there is a wheel within a wheel, 
one of which turns the other, I have no 
sort of doubt.” 

The only portion of the ten-pound note 
which the Old Bailey attorney could pos- 
sibly spare John Deveson’s emphatically 
Qld Bailey counsel—the phrase is very 
well understood, I believe—was one pound 
one shilling ; which one pound one shilling 
had, in the prisoner’s interest, been much 
better chucked into the Thames than Mr. 
Guinea-Brief’s hungry pocket. The in- 
dictment laid the stolen property as that 
of Edmund Cunninghame, instead of 
Edmund Cunninghame and John Cun- 
ninghame, the father and son being part- 
ners—an evidently fatal flaw, which 
Guinea-Brief, the moment the prisoner 
had pleaded “Not guilty,” instantly 
pointed out. 

“Tam glad,” said the Recorder, with 
placid irony—“ I am glad, Brother —— 
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you have pointed out the error in time 
Had the prisoner been convicted on this 
indictment, the conviction could not haye 
been acted upon ; and the plea of autrefyi, 
acquit would have been an effectual bar 
to a second indictment for substantially 
the same offence. But at this stage of 
the proceedings, a recent statute enables 
me to amend any mere formal error, which 
I shall do by adding the name of the son, 
John Cunninghame, which I find in all the 
depositions returned to the court.” 

Guinea-Brief dropped down, extin. 
guished for a time by the sneering smiles 
of “ brother” barristers. Only for a time 
extinguished—temporary eclipse. The 
gentleman fortunately had a real brother 
and good steady voter on the Ministerial 
side in the House of Commons, and 
Guinea-Brief not long afterwards got his 
horse-hair head into the national manger 
as a colonial judge. 

This, I need not say, is merely paren- 
thetical. John Deveson was, as he de- 
served to be, convicted and sentenced, as 
before stated. There was a bubbling, 
broken scream heard from amongst the 
auditory when the verdict was delivered 
in; and the pattering of little feet and 
wailing sobs of children, recognised by 
me, who knew where the wife and chil- 
dren had been sitting, were painfully 
audible, immediately the brief, stem 
sentence had been pronounced. The in- 
evitable penalty of crime, I reasoned with 
myself, piercing the wrong-doer with 
the fiery arrows his own hand launched 
against those nearest and dearest to him. 
Quite just ! 


Nevertheless, I felt a good deal re- 
lieved when, leaving the court at about 
the same time she did, Mrs. Deveson 
accepted my invitation to shelter herself 
and children from the storm that was 
pouring down, in a respectable neighbour- 
ing tavern. It seemed a proof that she 
felt I had done no more, if quite so much, 
as my duty in Rex rersus Deveson. 

Not very many minutes passsed before 
I was made aware how completely I had 
mistaken her motive for so promptly ac- 
ceding to my somewhat out-of-the-way 
invitation. I noticed her children. The 
boy, very intelligent, but naturally sad 
looking, must have been a little over nine; 
the girl, a rather plain child, but with 
expressive black eyes, about two years 
younger. Their clothes, though poor, 
thin, scant, were scrupulously clean. 


felt an interest in the family, one chief 
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reason being that Deveson himself had 
been made the tool, dupe, scapegoat of 
experienced villains, the greatest scoun- 
drel of all being Parsons, who was ad- 
mitted evidence for the Crown, and really 
convicted him. For all that, he deserved 
his sentence. 

I looked at the woman more heedfully. 
Her eyes were dry—the fire of rage 
had quenched her tears: woman’s usual 
weapon, water-drops, was cast aside ; the 
look was that of a sucked and hungry 
lioness gathering herself up to spring at 
her prey. She gulped down, without I 
am sure tasting it, a measure of strong 
_— gave her children a biscuit each, 
shook their clinging grasp from her skirts 
without looking at them; her glare, for 
such it was, continuing fixed upon me— 
sad, yet an introspective glare—searching 
the records of her own Saale as well as 
the tablet of my face—considering, com- 
paring both. 

“T had hoped,” said I, in considerable 
puzzlement—‘“TI had hoped that my purely 
official share in this unhappy business 
was not, as I am sure it deserves not, to 
be resented by you.” 

“Not at all, not in the least,” was 
the eager answer ; “ you have been sincere 
throughout—have said from the begin- 
ning that, but for some flaw in legal 
technicality, conviction was certain. And 
there was a flaw,” she continued, flaming 
into frenzied rage ; “a fatal flaw. Iam 
a poor ignorant creature, but I know 
that as well as you do; and the coun- 
sellor whom Hedlam, the villain Hedlam 
hired, was paid, dried to destroy that 
chance, should it turn up.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Mrs. Deveson 

“Sense, sense, sir,’ screamed the 
woman, interrupting. ‘The bribes were 
to keep us quiet—he suspecting, yet re- 
fusing to te that we suspected what 
we do suspect. I see the devilish game 
as clearly as if the faces of the cards were 
purposely turned towards me. My hus- 
band he has thrust out of his way, but 
[—I—I—a deadlier serpent in his path— 
cannot be so easily swept aside.” 

“Mrs. Deveson, you well know that 
I sincerely commiserate your present un- 
fortunate condition, being aware, as I am, 
of how differently you were once situated ; 
yet permit me to say that the melo- 
dramatic, screaming stuff which you——”’ 

“Melodramatic, screaming stuff, do 
rou say?” broke in the perfectly broke- 
sa woman. “John, come hither; 
leave off crying, and tell this gentle- 
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man your dream. You kuow what | 
mean,” 

“Yes, mother,” said the boy; “but it 
was no dream, I am sure it was not. | 
always said so, though father and you 
would not believe me.” ) 

“Yes, yes; and fear now that it was 
but a dream. But tell it—tell the dream 
to this genfleman.”’ 

“T was punished for a fault,” said the 
boy, “at the Romford school; I do not 
quite remember how long ago——” 

“1 know that,” interrupted the mother; 
“‘as near as may be about a week after 
we were turned out of Isaac Gortz’s 
house—packed off to the hut. Mark that, 
Mr. Detective, it is important, very im- 
portant.” 

“Permit your little boy to tell his 
dream, if dream it be, quietly,” said I, 
patting the pretty, intelligent youngster’s 
head. 

** No dream !—please God, no dream !”’ 
ejaculated the infuriate woman. “ Please 
God, no dream. Go on, goon. No, no; 
please God, no dream.” 

“JT ran away from school,” proceeded 
the boy, “and at about the middle of the 
night—it had I know been long very 
dark, and I lost my way—at about the 
middle of the night I reached home, as I 
thought, supposing mother, Nelly, aud 
father was there. I was afraid to knock, 
and there was no light in either of the 
rooms. So I thought I would open a 
window very, very gently, that ould let 
me into the kitchen. Then I could creep 
up to Nelly’s room, tell her all about it, 
and she would tell mother and father 
next day. And as Nelly was going herself 
to Romford school very soon, 1 might go 
back with her, for I was sorry, very sorry 
for having run away.” 

“Go on, go on, child. The dream.” 

“No dream, mother,” said the boy. 
“You and father made me promise neve! 
to speak of it. Don’t be angry, mother, 
dear; I will go on as fast as I can. | 
opened the window —crept up-stairs. 
Nelly’s room was empty; her bed was 
gone. I listened, frightened. At last | 
heard voices, men’s voices, below. There 
were, also, sounds of digging and of fall- 
ing stones or bricks—so it sounded to 
me. The sounds continued, and the men’s 
voices. I crept out softly, so softly, on 
the landing, which looks down upon the 
kitchen scullery, and saw—oh, mother, 
mother, mother!” burst out the boy ina 
flood of sobs. ‘I always told you it was 
no dream !” 
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L comforted the boy to comparative 
calmness, and he brokenly went on. 

“ T saw Mr. Hedlam, and another man I 
did not know, digging out a dark, narrow 
hole in the kitchen scullery, and along- 
side of that dark, narrow hole lay the 
dead body, his white face uppermost, and 
blood nearly all over it, of Isaac Gortz! 
Then I must have fainted away, for how 
long I do not know; but when I knew 
where I was, I crept away, left the house, 
and was found, as you know, mother, in 
Farmer Greely’s barn, asleep.” 

“The exact story, word for word,” 
said the mother; “word for word. We 
believed, persuaded ourselves our boy 
had been heauine and had no doubt of 
it when about midday Deveson called at 
the house and heard Gortz’s voice speaking 
in the bedroom in his stammering way ; 
high even, though muchimproved, altered.” 

“Your husband did not see Gortz ?” 

‘“No, Hedlam questions the master 
in the chamber-doorway, and Gortz 
answered them, or seemed to. Lord bless 
you,” added the woman, “ Hedlam is a 
clever one, he is. Why, L heard him once 
imitate the blackbird, so true that you 
could have sworn it were the real thing 
itself.” 

“No dream, sir,—be sure no dream,” 
said the boy. 

*T am much inclined to believe it was 
no dream. Yet stay, let us consider for 
amoment. Let me see—Ict me see. Of 
course it was essential that Mr. Gortz 
should be alive, or the money out at in- 
terest could not have been gathered in. 
I understand so far. But surely one or 
more of the law-agents instructed to 
repay the money and get back their bonds 
or other securities, would have insisted 
upon secing Mr. Gortz. Yet, I don’t 
know, if they got the securities in ex- 
change for the cash, that would be all 
they would require.” 

“Mostly London gents, I have heard, 
who didn’t know Mr. Gortz by sight,” 
said Mrs. Deveson. 

* Have they let the house ?” 

“Dear heart, no! It’s locked and 
bolted, and the windows barred; Hed- 
lam saying Mr. Gortz would return there 
some of these days. Do you think,” 
added Mrs. Deveson, breaking into a 
brown study, induced by what I had 
heard—* do you think that if me or my 
husband’s son should be the means of 
bringing a murderer or murderers to 
justice, his father would be let off some 

part of his punishment ?” 
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Of course my reply was that I could 
not say. Nevertheless, such a service 
might be favourably considered by the 
Home Secretary. Might, or might not. 

I laid the facts before my official 
superiors, and received authority to break 
into the house lately occupied by Isaac 
Gortz, and ascertain if there was an 
truth in the boy’s story. Truth! tt 
was, we found, true beyoud doubt or ques- 
tion. The body of Gortz, unquestionably 
his body, long as it had lain in the ground, 
was disinterred, and buried in consecrated 
eround. The unfortunate man had been 
murdered. Of that no doubt whatever 
could be entertained. 

A large Government reward was with- 
out delay offered for the apprehension of 
the murderer or murderers ; every detec. 
tive device known to the police had been 
had recourse to; all in vain. We had for 
many years abandoned the chace as a 
hopeless one, when by a singular chance 
both the assassins were dropped upon. 

Few people know, or would care to 
remember if they knew, that at the time 
of the great exhibition m 1851, his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington caused the 
metropolis to be circled by numerous 
bodies of troops, none more than nine or 
ten miles distant, so as to be imme- 
diately within call should the multitude 
of foreigners expected raise a riot, émeute, 
or political disturbance of any kind. Fol- 
lies of the wise—fears of the brave— 
happily pass quickly out of memory. Well, 
in consequence of that order a regiment 
of dragoons was quartered at Enfield, 
Middlesex. Their presence, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual fair, caused an un- 
usual number of shows, exhibitions oi 
various kinds, to be exhibited in that 
very pretty quiet village. As a rule I do 
not much affect such sports, but finding 
myself one Monday evening at the Crown 
and Horse Shoes, considerably wearied 
by a game at cricket, in which I had 
fizured with the defeated eleven; and 
hearing talk of a surprising ventriloquist 
whose performances might be witness¢ 
for the small sum of threepence, I de- 
termined to make one of the audience. 

A very clever fellow, certainly—a gen- 
tleman minus a thumb on his left hand, 
and though nearly twenty years of crime, 
suffering, excess, had smirched, denatured 
his features—unmistakeably Mr. Hedlam, 
of Hainault Forest. Not a doubt about it. 
The audience were witnesses of a scene 
they had not paid for, which many will 
still remember. 
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EXPERIENCES OF 
“James Hedlam,” said | I, springing 
suddenly upon the stage, “you are my 
prisoner. I arrest you for ‘the murder 
nigh twenty years < azo of Isaae Gortz, in 
Hainault Forest.” 

Strength went out of the physically 
strong man as [ spoke, his knees smote 
each other, and but that he was upheld he 
would have fallen upon the boards. Yet 
even then the inate villany of the fellow, 
it surely must be called so, showed itself, 

““There—there,” he gasped, with ashen, 
quivering lips, and pointing with shaking 
linger to a man hurrying from the stage, 

—*there—there—seize him. He—he— 
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Richard Sims, was my accomplice—my 
tempter. I—I will give Queen’s evidence.” 

We did not require his evidence. Both 
the murderers were convicted upon youn 
Deveson’s testimony, corroborated by 
many circumstantial proofs. Both were 
convicted, formally sentenced to death at 
Chelmsford, and both are now at this 
very day undergoing the commuted 
punishment of penal servitude for life. 
John Deveson, I should not omit to state, 
was liberated after about three years’ 
penal discipline, and as far as I know, 
profited by the terrible lesson he had 
received. 


VOUSSEAU : 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


Tue name of Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
recalls at the same time great talents, 
great errors, and creat misfortunes. His 
education, his early literary triumphs, 
and the brilliant connexions to whicli 
‘hese triumphs naturally led, having 
raised him suddenly above the sphere of 
iife in which Providence had east his lot, 
ie Was so culpably weak as to blush for 
the meanness of his birth and parentage, 
He who promised to overtake, and even 
sometimes to outstrip Horace in hits lyrie 
‘lights, would have done better to have 
:mitated him in his filial 1 respect. Horace, 
the honoured friend and companion of 
Augustus and Meenas, already loaded 
with all the favours which fortune could 
bestow, had said, when speaking of the 
virtuous freedman whose son he wi +a 
would not choose another father,’ lng 
seau, at his entry upon the poetical 
career, puffed up w ith the pride and vain- 
clory of a first triumph, which time has 
uot confirmed, dared to say to the honest 
artisan to whom he owed his birth: “I 
know ye not. » A divine con:mandment 
enjoins us to honour our; parents, no 
matter in what state of life they may be, 
and as a recompense of our obedience, 
promises that our “ days shall be long in 
i land which the Lord our God giv reth 
is;” this law of Divine Providence Rous- 
seau infringed, aud we cannot but think 
that the long series of misfortunes which 
made his after-life so miserable, must be 
looked on as the just chastisements of 


heaven for so great a sin. 


When Roussean first appeared in the 


literary world, a once great and powerful 
but now ared king was seeking to ex- 
piate in the ceremonious observances of : 
devotion more minute than austere, fort: 
years of pomps and vanities and worl 
pleasures. A court, a nation, does no 
srow old together, nor with one accord. 
The new feelings of the monarch were 
sh: ared only by a few courtiers, the com- 
panions of his youth, led by age and in- 
firmities {o more serious thoughts, and 
who had been long accustomed to regu- 
late by him their actions, their language, 
and even their very thoughts. All the 
rest contented themselves with a hypo- 
critical imitation of the example set them 
by their sovereign, while, as if to indem- 
nify themselves for this exterior restraint 
imposed by a servile ambition, many gave 
themselves up in secret to the full enjoy- 
ment of the most unbridled licentiousness. 
Rousseau made himself the poet of this 
peculiar state of society. Whilst for the 
pious circles of the old court he trans- 
lated the inspired canticles of a prophet 
king, he imitated for the mysterious 
orgies of the city the obscene ‘effusions 
of Catullus and Petronius; and not un- 
frequently the sacred odes and licentious 
epigrams were alike listened to, ap- 
plauded, and relished by the self-same 
persons, thongh in widely different as- 
semblies, and at different hours. _ 
were these opposite productions mere! 
the inconsistencies of an unruly or irre- 
flecting genius; evidently through fear 
lest any one should be deceived in this 


matter, the poet himself —" a boast of 
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his double character, and was even accus- 
tomed to profanely term his epigrams the 
gloria patri of his psalms. 

If Rousseau, by this blending together 
of hypocrisy and profanity, had wounded 
only morals and modesty, he might have 
seen his days flow on in a tranquil stream 
enough—at least he would have been 
secure from any other chastisement than 
the opprobrium of every honest and vir- 
tuous mind; but he offended self-love— 
he offended the personal honour even of 
a great number of individuals; and thus 
he went on from bad to worse, until at 
length, his measure being filled, public 
reprobation united itself with private re- 
sentment in order to make the culprit 
expiate at the same time the vices of his 
character, the errors of his conduct, and 
the irregularities of his depraved genius. 
Amid the brilliant galaxy of wits and men 
of letters of which the French capital 
could at that period justly boast, there 
shone conspicuously one individual, en- 
dowed by nature with many and varied 
but superficial talents; eminently witty, 
a thorough contemner of the antique 
laws, and of the rules which they have 
laid down—because ardently desirous of 
celebrity—he imagined that he should 
more easily meet with it in the cross 
roads than in the beaten paths of litera- 
ture ; an almost universal author, because 
possessed of no decided vocation for any 
one particular style; composing luke- 
warm odes, pointless fables, pathosless 
tragedies, a dreadfully dull comedies ; 
making verses mechanically, while alto- 
gether despising poetry as an art; trans- 
lating Homer, whom he esteemed not, 
and of whose very language he was 
ignorant ; and extricating himself from 
these literary conjuring feats with an 
address and facility which might almost 
be taken for genius. To the brilliant 
faculties of a pointed, facile, and ready 
wit, Lamotte united the most amiable 
qualities of mind and heart. Those whom 
his talents did not seduce, were at least 
fascinated by the amiability of his dispo- 
sition, while there were very many who 
lauded both. Rousseau had on his side 
only the tranquil partisans of good taste 
and purity of style; but few of those who 
admired the azthor esteemed and che- 
rished the max. ‘The nore benevolent 
extolled his writings without daring to 
defend his actions. Envious and envied, 
hating and hated, Rousseau could not 
support the literary triumphs of his more 
amiable rival, nor the almost universal 
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success which he obtained in the worl 
His conduct, under these circumstances. 
was most unmanly and unchristian-like. 
he harassed him at first with epigrams. 
these epigrams grew gradually more and 
more bitter, until they became atrocious 
libels. But this line of conduct brought 
with it in the end its own punishment 
for to these very epigrams—dictated by 
a spirit of hateful envy—may be traced 
all the misfortunes which embittered 
Rousseaw’s after career. 

A select circle of men, cultivating or 
loving letters, were accustomed to meet 
nightly at a certain café. There they 
conversed respecting the new publications 
of the day; confided to each other pro. 
jects of future works, or consulted toge- 
ther respecting works begun or finished. 
From these mutual communications there 
frequently sprang much useful advice and 
many valuable opinions; but in process 
of time this confidential intercourse be- 
came corrupted; mutual good-tempered 
criticisms degenerated into severe per- 
sonal attacks, and not unfrequently de- 
traction and jealousy, assuming the mask 
of frankness and candour, inflicted on 
self-love incurable wounds; thus giving 
rise to enmities, malice, and strife. Two 
no divided the café—the one held for 

ousseau, the other for Lamotte. The 
latter party was at once the more nume- 
rous, and also the more animated. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century cer- 
tain airs of a new opera had obtained 
universal popularity : Rousseau conceived 
the fatal idea of parodying one of these 
airs, in five couplets, which were odious 
epigrams against Lamotte and his friends. 
The author suspected, divined, at length 
generally known, was obliged to exclude 
himself from the café; but the first cou- 

lets, bad as they were, were almost 
immediately followed by others still worse. 
No proofs, it is true, existed that Rous- 
seau, culpable of the first, was guilty also 
of the second; but he had given the idea 
—he had set the example, and the horror 
of the evil already committed by him was 
increased by the thoughts of the evil he 
might commit. Ten years thus elapsed, 
during which period, aggravating his 
faults instead of repairing them, and by 
his conduct confirming suspicions, instead 
of lulling them, he went on unceasingly 
irritating his old enemies, and daily 
making for himself new ones by the pro- 


duction of a succession of fresh epigrams;. 
while, at the same time, he was alienating 


from his side the already diminishe 
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number of his declared partisans, by pro- 
ceedings deeply vented with the seal of 
ingratitude and duplicity. He had with 
his own hands prepared all for his ruin, 
and his ruin was not slow in following. 
Lamotte had been elected into the 
French Academy; another vacancy still 
existed. Rousseau, who had unsuccess- 
fully competed for the first, flattered him- 
self that he should at any rate obtain the 
second; and this vacancy he was the 
more anxious to secure, as Boileau, who 
was now between seventy and eighty 
years of age, would soon, by his death, 
place at the disposal of government a 
pension to which an Academician alone 
was entitled to aspire. Rousseau, the 
avowed disciple of Boileau, and a disciple 
frequently worthy, it must be said, of his 
great master, had, so to speak, an here- 
ditary claim to this portion of his master’s 
inheritance; and it could scarcely be 
doubted that if he secured his election in 
time, the court party, with whom he was 
still in favour, would obtain for him the 
pension. It was under these circum- 
stances that a fresh batch of epigrams, 
more infamous if possible than all the 
rest, were addressed to several of the 
frequenters of the widow Lauren’s café. 
Forthwith a shout of execration raised 
against Rousseau denounced him as the 
author. So convinced, indeed, was one 
of the offended parties of the truth of this 
opinion, that he inflicted on Rousseau a 
public and indelible insult. Rousseau 
sought legal redress for an assault, which 
he affirmed had been entirely unprovoked ; 
and La Faye, the author of the injury, 
demanded on his part reparation for the 
series of atrocious libels which he ima- 
gined he had not sufficiently punished. 
This mutual recrimination ended in a 
discharge of the case ;_ by which sentence 
Rousseau, absolved from the crime of the 
couplets, only because he had openly and 
solemnly disavowed their authorship, ob- 
tained no satisfaction for the outrage he 
had received. Matters were in this state 
when Rousseau imagined he had disco- 
vered means of proving that a certain M. 
Saurin, a member of the “ Académie des 
Sciences,” had sent the couplets; and, 
unfortunately, nothing appeared to him 
more consistent than to accuse him also 
of having composed them. Saurin, ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, was, after 
lengthened inquiry, acquitted for want of 
sufficient evidence. Rousseau, saddled 
by this acquittal, with all the costs of the 
action, hastened to appeal. The public 
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prosecutor then took up the matter, and 
lodged informations against his writings. 
On his side Saurin, the conqueror in the 
first action, now in his turn assumed the 
offensive, and obtained permission to in- 
stitute a judicial inquiry respecting the 
suborning of certain witnesses on the 
previous trial. Rousseau had in the 
meantime escaped by flight from the 
danger with which he was threatened by 
this double action. The Parliament, ruling 
at the same time on both causes, delivered 
a decree, by virtue of which Rousseau, 
accused and convicted of having composed 
and distributed certain verses of an im- 
pure, sativical, and defamatory character, 
and of having employed dishonourable 
means in order to obtain a verdict on a 
calumnious accusation brought by him 
against M. Saurin, was sentenced to 
perpetual banishment from the kingdom * 

Rousseau, as we have already seen, had 
fled his country previously to being legally 
banished therefrom. Wherever his wan- 
dering footsteps led him, in Switzerland, 
Germany, Flanders, England, Holland, he 
found men who could sympathize with 
talent and misfortune. Prince Eugene 
was his most zealous, as he was his most 
illustrious protector; and Rousseau fre 
quently celebrated in verse the genius 
and exploits of this hero. But that fatal 
facility of forgetting services rendered, 
that promptitude in changing the lan- 
guage of praise into that of blame, that 
satirical humour, in short, which had 
drawn upon him so many reproaches, and, 
we must add, such well-merited disgrace, 
was far from having vet abandoned him. 
A certain conformity of tastes and incli- 
nations, coupled with a sort of fellowship 
in destiny, had united him in friendship 
with the famous adventurer, known as 
the Count de Bonneval, who, after having 
fled from France to serve against her, 
subsequently abandoned Austria, his 
adopted country, to fight under the 
Moslem crescent. A quarrel had arisen 
between this Bonneval and a proécyé of 

* Various have been the speculations of 
French writers on the subject of these cele- 
brated couplets; some, Voltaire among the rest, 
attributing them to Rousseau, despite his solemn 
asseverations of innocence, while others main- 
tained that Saurin was their author. The more 
probable conjecture, however, is, that neither 
Saurin nor Rousseau had any hand in the 
matter, but that they were composed by some 
obscure and mischievous scribbler—a lover of 
scandal and confusion, who had cast them fur- 
tively as a brand of discord among men already 
disunited, for the mere purpose of causing strife 
and disturbance. 
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Prince Eugene, Rousseau, imprudently 
siding with the former, imagined that he 
could amply avenge him by chansonuing 
his protector’s mistress. The prince, 
more irritated perhaps than if he himself 
had been the dhiest of the poet’s satire, 
removed Rousseau from Vienna by send- 
ing him to Brussels with expectations of 
preferment, which, it is needless to say, 
were never realized. lt was in this city 
that he passed nearly twenty years of an 
unsettled, discontented, and unhappy life ; 
obliged, despite his pride, to accept from 
some grand seigneur of the Netherlands, 
a miserable pittance ex guise of pension, 
in order to procure the necessaries of lite ; 
and nourishing within his breast a ran- 
cour, sharpened by sufferings of mind and 
body, that was ever showing itself in his 
writings, from which all force and grace 
had disappeared, to give place to hard- 
ness and eccentricity; for age and mis- 
fortunes, in strengthening the vices of 
his character, had at the same time aug- 
mented the defects and weakened thie 
good qualities of his poetic genius. It 
was during the first year of his sojourn at 
Brussels that the celebrated interview 
with Voltaire took place, the precursor of 
that bitter animosity which ever after 
existed between the two poets. Voltaire 
came to [toussecau as a young poct re- 
spectfully approaching his master. rom 
reciprocal expressions of esteem, they 
Sear to mutual literary confidences. 
oliaire recited to Rousseau his “Epistle 
to Urania;” Rousseau replied by his 
“Ode to Posterity ;” and, unfortunately, 
Voltaire, who could rarely resist a sar- 
casm, told him that it was a letter which 
would never réach its address. ‘They 
separated irreconcilable enemics. 
Rousseau, in the early years of his 
exile, supported his disgrace with tole- 
rable constancy and firmness. In 1716, 
four years after the decree of banishment, 
some friends having obtained letters of 
recall for him from the Regent Orleans, 
he indignantly refused them, and even 
demanded their suppression. “I love 
France well,” said he, “but I love my 
honour and the truth better. * * * 
I shall always prefer my present con- 
dition of unhappiness to a state of hap- 
piness which is to be purchased with 
infamy. * * * Tf I ever return to 
France it shall only be to confound the 
impostors who have sought calumniously 
to tarnish my fair fame. * * * Any 
other grounds of recall would be disho- 
nourable for me, and | would suffer death 
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rather than acquicsee. It is thus that ] 
have always thought and spoken, and it 
is thus that I will think and speak all the 
days of my life.” Twenty years after. 
wards, however, Jtousseau entertained 
other sentiments, aud used a widely dif. 
ferent language. Of all worldly troubles, 
exile is, perhaps, the only wound which 
time cannot heal, the only one indeed 
which becomess less tolerable to support 
as years roll on. Hnfeebled by age and 
growing infirmities, more and more dis- 
gusted with an abode where his talents 
had made for him fewer friends than his 
character had raised enemics; discon- 
tented even with his protectors, whom 
he had wearied with his exactions and 
vexatious incongruities of disposition, the 
unhappy poet turned his eyes towards 
Paris; his heart yearned towards his 
country. He petitioned for these same 
letters of recall which some years pre- 
viously he had repelled as an insult worse 
than death itself. ‘ Obtain,” wrote he to 
his friends, “new letters of recall upon 
the model of the first, erhich were very 
honourable jur me, and couched in very 
good terms!” It was too late; this 
model no longer existed. Like Orpheus, 
he then sought to charm, by the melody 
of his song, those who interdicted him 
access to his beloved fatherland. An 
epistle to Pere Brunoy was designed to 
appease the wrath of his old enemies, the 
Jesuits, while another to Rollin was i- 
tended to gain the interests of the Jan- 
senists, their bitter opponents ; finally, an 
ode to peace was composed with the view 
of conciliating the Cardinal Munster, 
whose work the recent peace had been. 
As to the inexorable parliament, Rousseau 
despaired of being able to soften it, and 
he did not try. He demanded a safe 
conduct, which was refused him. Some 
friends having persuaded him that were 
he on the spot he would more easily suc- 
ceed in obtaining his letters of recall, he 
broke his ban, and after twenty-six years 
of exile re-entered his natal city. His 
presence in the capital was no secret for 
the authorities, but they chose to appear 
ignorant of it. He was then obliged to 
make use of the same precautions as 4 
malefactor would to escape the hands of 
justice. Concealed under a false name, 
conlined during the day in the obscure 
retreat which a friend had provided for 
him, he was there visited clandestinely by 
a small number of persons, whom, under 
cover of the night, he would occasionally 
venture to visit in return, But he soon 
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discovered that his friends had buoyed 
him up with deceitful hopes. — After a 
sojourn of three months in Paris he 
abandoned it anew, in despair of having 
returned thither—in despair of being 
obliged to leave, and carrying with lim 
the painful conviction thi it he would see 
his natal land no more. These convie- 
tions were but too well founded, for 
shortly efter ns return to Brussels, worn 
out with cares and sorrows, and mental 
as well as bodily infirmities, he sani into 
the grave in the carly part of the year 
174], m the seventy-first year of his 
age.* 

This man, however—the rejected of his 
country—who was permitted by France 
to live and die an exile in a foreien land, 
has yet honoured her by his talents, and 
by his success in the most difficult of arts 
—the art of poetry. Malherbe, the crea- 
tor of the French poetic language, had 
given ins fellow countrymen the ode, but 
an ode at omee spiritless, eircumsoribed, 
and formal, like the eenies of the men, ewer 
more 6 with words than thongihts, 
with sounds than images. Rousseau, the 
dise iple of the anment classic authors, the 
disciple of Boikean—that one of all the 
masters of French poesy who, m his 
imitations, most clascly approached ‘his 
models,—borrowed, from the first, the 
true lyric enthusiasm, while at the same 
tine learning from the secomd the art of 
restraining within the boandsef taste the 
most unruly flights of the amagination. 
He produced odes which are at the same 
time animated by the true antique fire, 


and subjected to those principles of con. 


nexion and gradation by which modern 
compositions are regulated. In his pro- 
fane odes, above all, inspired by the muse 
of Pindar and Horace, he attains more 
than once the very acme of perfection. 
Literary criticism, indeed, has not lan- 
cuage sufficient to praise in Rousseau tlie 
happy selection, the energy, and the mag- 
nificence and harmo iy of words and sen- 
tences, which surprise and charm the ear 
without ever imposing any sacrifices of 
exactitude of thought or expression ; in 
short, that art of varying and appropriat- 
ing the rhythm so that the character of 
rach subject may be clearly defined by the 
extent and form, the style and cadence of 
* Piron composed the following epitaph upon 
him :— 
** Ci-git Piliustre et malheureux Rousseau: 
Le Dr abant fut sa tombe, et Paris son berceau. 
Voici Vaurcee de sa vie, 
Qui fut trop long de moitié: 
ii fat trente ans digne d'envie. 
trente ons digre de nitie.” 
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the strophe adopted or ereated by the 
poet. 

We shall touch buat lizhtly on the 
episties and allegories of Rou ‘sen » In 
some ¢ of the former the port essays to 
juvenize in superannuated languag 
decried paradox or threadbare com 
place; in others he either ignobly seeks 
to flatter those who ma¥ yet be useful 
him, or pitilessly defames those wl 
power he no longer dreads. With th 
exception of certain fragments where th 
hand of the experienced versifier may sti! 
be recognised, the epistles—the tard) 
fraits of a talent enfeebled by year: 
soured by crosses, and depraved by nm! 
dane passions—arec, generally speakin 
unworthy either of a good poct, or | 
frequently even of an bonest man, 

lf the greater portion of the epist|: 
are of this unchristian stamp, what mu 
we say of the allesories ? Several : 
little better tham discraceful libels, whe 
the emblematie veil scarc: ly hides th 
most furious transports of hatred, r 
venge, and envy. ‘The fictaon besides | 
tlmost always maprobable or forced. ‘I’! 
style, we snust admit, is gonerally less 
vicious than that of the Eyastles ; ce - 
pictures even are skilfully eoloured ; 
of what effect ane some few solitary ‘in u 
dictated by the spimit of the true poct 1) 
long pieces which one might Imagine we: 
dictated by the author of evil ? 

A few hnes will enable us to sum 
briefly our opinion upon the charact 
and writings of this great French p 
Rousseau sadly failed in goodness, eles 
tion, and sensibility of heart; his unde: 
standing had neither suificient justne: 
flex ibility, nor compass; but he was en- 
dowed with a rare and precious talent 
He was culpable of great faults towards ! 
friends, towards his protectors, toward 
his enemies even, and he wrote poems to 
worthy of his character, yet utterly un- 
v ‘orthy of his genius. But he composed 
some works of which mor: ity can unre- 
servedly approve, and which the most 
refined taste can unrestrictedly admire. 
Let us then, as Christians, pardon hi 
crrors, when we consider the just though 

severe punishment those errors met witl 
at the hi and of a righteous Judge ; let us 
excuse his bad writings in favour of lus 
eood ones, and looking only at thos 
maste rpieeces of poetry which he hi ; 
behind him, place him, without fi 
weighing his merits and demerits, a 
the small number of men born | 
adornment of their pe and th 
licht of posterity. 
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No. 8.—NEWARK CASTLE, ON THE BANKS OF THE YARROw, 
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NeEwaARK CastLe, so celebrated in poetry 
and romance, is a massive square tower— 
now unroofed and ruinous—surrounded 
by an outward wall, and defended by 
round flanking towers. It is finely situ- 
ated, about three miles from Selkirk, 
upon the banks of the Yarrow, which 
unites with the Ettrick about a mile be- 
neath the castle. The hanging copse- 
wood, represented in our engraving, 
clothing the banks of the river on either 
side, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery. The ground immediately around 
the castle is flat, excepting a sort of knoll 
clad with fir-trees ; but at a little distance 
rises Newark Hills, forming a fine back- 
ground to the picture. 

Newark Castle was built by James II. 
as a hunting seat. The royal arms, with 
the unicorn, are engraved on a stone in 
the western side of the tower. There 
was a much more ancient castle in its 
immediate vicinity, called Auldwark, 
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founded, it is said, by Alexander IIL; 
both were designed for the royal resi- 
dence when the King was disposed to 
take his pleasure in the extensive forest 
of Ettrick, which in ancient times was 4 
royal chace, and abounded with game. 
Various grants occur in the records of 
the privy-seal, bestowing the keeping of 
the Castle of Newark upon different 
barons. ‘There is a popular tradition 
that it was once seized and defended b 
the outlaw Murray—who, like our Englis 
Robin Hood, was a noted character m 
song—and only surrendered Newark upon 
condition of being made_ hereditary 
sheriff of the forest. A ballad respecting 
this transaction is preserved in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, called “The 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray :”— 


‘** Ettricke Foreste is a feir foreste, 
In it grows manie a semelie trie; 
There’s hart and hynd, and dae and rae, 
And of a’ wilde beastes grete plentie. 
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“There's a feir castelle, bigged wi’ lyme and 
stane, 
O! gin it stands not pleasauntlie! 
In the forefront of that castelle feir, 
Twa unicorns are bra’ to see; 
There’s the picture of a knight, and a ladye 
bright, 
And the grene hollin abune their brie. 


‘There an Outlaw keepis five hundred men, 
He keepis a royalle cumpanie ; 
His merryemen are a’ in ae liverye clad, 
‘)’ the Linkome grene sae gae to see; 
He and his ladye in purple clad, 
0! gin they lived not royallie.” 


Word is brought to the King that the 
bold outlaw of Ettrick Forest holds him 
and his courtiers “nought.” The king, 
on receiving this intelligence, vows— 


“ T’se either be King of Ettrick Foreste, 
Or King of Scotland that Outlaw shall be!” 


Lord Hamilton on this advises the 
King to send a messenger to Newark, 
and recommend Murray to tender his 
allegiance to his lawful sovereign, who 
would willingly, in case of compliance, 
allow him (Murray) to hold the castle 
under the crown :— 


‘‘ Gif he refuses to do that (says the King) 
We'll conquess baith his landis and he, 
Or else we'll throw his castelle doun, 
And make a widowe 0’ his gaye ladye.” 


The King then despatches James Boyd 
to Murray, with the above proposals, and 
in course of time 


‘* To Ettricke Foreste feir came he.” 
7 * * * * 
“ Thereat he spyed five hundred men, 
Shuting with bows on Newark lee ; 
They were a’ in a liverye clad, 
©’ the Lincome grene sae gae to see. 


“ The knight and his ladye in purple clad, 
O! gin they lived right royallie! 
Thereby Boyd kend he was master man, 
And served him in his ain degre, 


‘** God mot the save, brave Outlaw Murray! 
Thy ladye and all thy chyvalrye!’ 
* Marry, thou’s wellcum, gentleman, 
Some King’s messenger thou seimis to be.’ 


“* The King of Scotlonde sext me here, 
And, gude Outlaw, I am sent to thee; 
I wad wot of whom ye hald your landis ? 
Or man wha may thy master be ?” 


‘** Thir landis are mine,’ the Outlaw said, 
‘I ken nae King in Christentie; 
Frae Soudron I this foreste won, 
When the King nor his knightis were not 
to see.’”’ 


After some further conference with the 
outlaw, James Boyd returns with a re- 
fusal of the terms offered by the King, 
who says :— 
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“*Gae warn me Perthshire, and Angus baith : 
Fife up and down, and the Louthians, 
three, 
And graith my horse!’ said the nobil King, 
‘For to Ettrick Foreste hie will I me.’” 


On receiving news of the King’s war- 
like intention, Murray prepares for de- 
fence, and sends for assistance to Halli- 
day, laird of Corehead, his nephew, who 
says:— 

“ I'll mect him wi’ five hundred men, 
And surely mair, if mae may be ; 
And before he (the King) gets the foreste feir, 
We a’ will die on Newark lee !” 


Andrew Murray of Cockpool, and Sir 
James Murray of Traquair, near relatives 
of the outlaw, in like manner agreed to 
come to his assistance. The King ad- 
vanced through Caddon ford, a ford on 
the Tweed, at the mouth of Caddon 
Burn, near Yair— 


** And full five thousand men was he, 
They saw the derke foreste them befor, 
They thought it awsome for to see. 


“ Then spak the lord hight Hamilton, 
And to the nobil King said he— 

‘My sovereign liege,“sum council tak, 
First at your nobilis, syne at me. 


‘“ *Desyre him mete the at Penmanscore, 
And bring four in his companie, 
Five Erles sall gang yoursell befor, 
Gude cause that you suld honour'd be. 


“* And gif he refuses to do that, 
We'll conquess baith his landis and he; 
There sall nevir a Murray, after him, 
Hald land in Etricke Foreste frie.’”’ 


After advice from other nobles, amongst 
them “the kene laird of Bucksleuth,” 
against Hamilton’s proposal— 

‘* Then out and spake the nobil King, 
And round him cast a wilie ee— 
Now haud thy tongue, Sir Walter Scott, 
Nor speik of reif nor felonie ; 
For had every honest man his awin kye, 
A right poor clan thy name wad be.” 


James Hop Pringle of Torsonse then 
came and “knelit upon his kn’e,” and 
was instructed to proceed to Murray and 
deal with him as Hamilton had advised. 
After hearing the King’s message— 

«It stands me hard,’ the Outlaw said, 
‘ Judge gif it stands no hard wi’ me, 


Wha reek not losing of mysell, 
But a’ my offspring after me. 


‘** My merrymen’s lives, my widowe’s teirs, 
There lies the pang that pinches me; 

When I am straight in bludie-eard, 

Yon castell will be right dreirie.’ 


Murray, with “ Auld Halliday, Young 
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Halliday, Andrew Murray, and Sir James 
Murray,” came before the King, who, in 
auswer to their request for mercy, said— 


“ ¢ Sicken like mercie sall ye have, 
On gallows ye shall hangitt be ! 
‘Over God's forbode,’ quoth the Outlaw then, 
*T hope your Grace will better be! 


*** Thir landis of Etricke Foreste feir, 
i wan them from the enemie; 
Like as I wan them, sae will I keep them, 
Contrair a’ Kings in Christentie.’ 


*“ All the nobilis the King about, 
Said pitie it were to see him die; 
‘Yct craunt me mercie, sovereign Prince, 
Extend your favour unto me!’” 


Murray agrees, on condition of the 
King’s mercie, that he and his offspring 
shall remain sheriffs of the Kttrick Forest, 
to deliver up the keys of his castle, and 
promises the reformation of his “ merrye- 
men.” 

Upon the marriage of James IV. with 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIIL., the 
Castle of Newark, with the whole forest 
of Kttrick, was assigned as a part of her 
jomture. But after the death of her 
husband she is found complaining bitterly 
that Buecleuch had seized upon these 
lands. Indeed, the office of keeper was 
latterly held by the family of Buccleuch, 
and with so firm a grasp, that when the 
forest of Ettrick was disparked, they ob- 
tained a grant of the Castle of Newark 
in perpetuity. It was within the court- 
yard of this eastle that General Lesley 
did military execution upon the prisoners 
whom he had taken at the battle of 
Philiphaugh. The castle continued to be 
an occasional seat of the Buccleuch 
family for more than a century; and 
here, it is said, the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth and Buccleuch was brought up. 
for this reason Sir Walter Scott has 
chosen to make it the scene in which the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel is recited in 
her presence and for her amusement. 
During the minority of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch, the castle became dilapidated; 
the wooden beams, and such stones as 
could be removed, being employed in 
building a farm-house close by. ~ 

Such is the old history of Newark 
Castle when the great Scottish Bard 
caine mto the neighbourhood, and ren- 
dered the spot immortal by his genius. 
Shortly after the commencement of the 
winter session of 1799, and at a time 
when the cares of an increasing family 
began to make the future Sir Walter 
Scott anxious respecting his income, the 
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office of Sheriff-Deputy of Selkirkshire 
became vacant by the death of an early 
friend, Andrew Plummer, of Middlestead 
a scholar and antiquary, who had entered 
with zeal into his ballad researches, and 
whose name occurs more than onee in the 
notes to the Border Minstrelsy. Scot 
was appointed to the office in December 
1799; and during 1800 and 1801, he 
was busily engaged with the Bord» 
Minstrelsy, many of the scenes of which 
were laid in this district, to which he was 
partial. His official duties also made jt 
necessary that he should be frequently in 
Ettrick Forest. On such oeezasions he 
took up his lodgings in the little inn at 
Clovenford—a favourite fishing-station 
on the road from Edinburgh to Selkirk. 
From this place he could ride to the 
county town whenever business required 
his presence, and he was also within a 
few miles of the vales of Yarrow and 
Ettrick, where he obtained large acces- 
sions to his stores of ballads. It was on 
one of these excursions that, penetrating 
beyond St. Mary’s Lake, he formed the 
acquaintance of William Laidlaw and 
James Hogg, which lasted during the 
lives of the respective parties. 

In 1804, Scott removed his family to 
Ashestiel, and the Ettrick residence of 
the great author will be visited by many 
so long as Waverley and Marmion are 
remembered. A more beautiful abode 
for a poet could not well be conceived. 

The first four introductory epistles to 
Marnion point out very distinctly some 
of the spots which, after the lapse o! 
many years, Scott remembered with plea- 
sure. There is a knoll with some tall old 
ashes on the adjoining farm of the Peel, 
where he was fond of sitting, and it still 
bears the name of the “ Sherifi’s knowe. 
Another favourite seat was beneath a 
huge oak hard by the Tweed, at the ex- 
tremity of the haugh of Ashestiel. It 
was here that, while meditating hus verses, 
he used 

** To stray, 
And waste the solitary day 
In plucking from yon fen the reed, 
And watch it floating down the Tweed: 
Or idly list the shrilling lay 
With which the milkmaid cheers her Wa’. 
Marking its cadence rise and fail, 
As from the field, beneath her pail, 
She trips it down the uneven dale.” 


He wandered frequently from home, ® 
tended by his faithful” dog, and would 
return late in the evening, having speu! 
hour after hour away among the soit 
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and melancholy wilderness where Yarroy 
erceps from her fountains. The lines— 


* Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
By lone St. Mary’s silent lake,” &c.— 


faithfully describe ‘the neighbourhood, 
aud paint a scene not less impressive 
than that which Byron found amidst the 
zigantic pines of the forest of Ravenna : 
and how completely does he set himself 
before us in the moment of his gentle and 
more solemn inspiration by the closing 
couplet— 


* Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude.” 


Bui when the theme was of a more stir- 
ring order, he enjoyed pursuing it over 
brake and fell at the full speed of his 
favourite “ Lieutenant.” “I well re- 
member him,” says Lockhart, “saying, 
as lL rode with him across the hills from 
Ashestiel to Newark, one day in his de- 
clining years, ‘Oh, man, I had mony a 
grand eallop araang these braes when I 
was thinking of ‘armion; but a trot- 
ting pony must serve me now.’ ” 

All around Newark Castle abounds in 
interest. St. Mary’s Lake, so finely de- 
seribed in Marmion, is a beautiful sheet 
of water, near the "head of the Yarrow, 
and is connected with a smaller, called 
the Loch of the Lowes. From these the 
current of the Yarrow forms an incessant 
and rapid drain, which may in time ex- 
haust the remaining lakes. The ruined 
tower of Dryhope, mentioned in Marmion, 
is a fine feature from many points of the 
lake. It is famous as the birthplace of 
Mary Scott, called in song the ‘flower 
of Yarrow.” This young lady, daughter 
of Philip Seott of Dryhope, was married 
to Walter Scott of Harden, the renowned 
freebooter, who flourished about the reign 
of Queen Mary. 

Opposite the hill of Bowrhope is the 
Kirk- hill, so called as having been the 
site of the chapel of St. Mary of the 
Lowes. This, as the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel informs us, was burned by the 
Lady of Branksome and her followers, 
when they sought the Laird of Cranstoun 
there “ for his destruction.” It continued, 
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however, to be used as a place of wors 
during the seventeenth century, but. is 
now totally destroyed. The burial-gr LUT 
around the chapel is still used as a plat 
of sepulture, and the poorest wes asant 
are often brought by their friends to take 
their last bed there. A priest, a curate 
of St. Mary’s, is said to have been mur- 
dered by the Covenanters. ‘The 
where the wizard priest—for such he was 
esteemed—is buried, is stil! pointed out. 
It is a little knoll without the holy pne- 
cinets of the burial-ground. Amid these 
beautiful wilds Mungo Park and_ his 
family long resided. 

Our space obliges us for the present to 
leave this beautiful neighbourhood with 
but a brief mention of the now greatly 
improved town of Selkirk, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages for its valiant sutors, 
or shoemakers, who formed a large part 
of the population. Eighty men are said 
to have gone from Selkirk with the army 
of James LV.; of these only four or five 
returned alive from the disastrous battle 
of Flodden. ‘The ballad which begin: 
with 

“Up wi’ the sutors of Selkirk, 

And down wi’ the Earl of Hume, 
And up wi’ a’ the bra’ lads 
That sew the single-soled shoon,” 
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is thought to be a contrast between th 
bravery of the sutors and the supposed 
cowardice of the Lord Home. ‘The 
burghers of Selkirk are all called sutors. 
In the rebellion of 1745, about 2000 par: 
of shoes were supplied by the townsmen to 
the — army; and even at the present 
day, the number of shoemakers 1 is said to 
be more numerous than the other trades 
men. 
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DUKE ADELGER OF BAVARIA. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM, 


In the time of the Emperor Severus, there 
flourished in Bavaria a Duke named 
Adelger, who enjoyed great reputation 
for bravery, and who would never humi- 
liate himself to the Romans. When this 
circumstance was mentioned to the Em- 
peror, and also that he was the only 
individual throughout the Roman domi- 
nions who refused the homage due to his 
rank, he sent messengers into Bavaria, 
commanding the presence of the sturdy 
Duke at Rome. 

Adelger had a faithful servant, whose 
advice guided him in all his difficulties, 
and sending for him into his chamber, he 
said to him :— I am in a state of doubt. 
The Romans have required that I should 
proceed to Rome, but I have no disposi- 
tion to comply with the demand. ‘They 
are a faithless people, and seek to do me 
some injury. I wish, therefore, to avoid 
going amongst them. Give me your 
opinion, for you are a prudent and ex- 
perienced man.” 

The old Counsellor replied: “ I recom- 
mend thee to do everything consistent 
with honour. If thou wilt heed me, 
assemble thy people, and tell them to 
clothe themselves in the richest garments 
they can procure in the country. Go 
with them fearlessly to Rome, and be 
prepared to perform whatever is just, for 
thou art not sufficiently powerful to 
strive with the Romans; but should the 
Emperor require more than he is entitled 
to, it may in the end prove the worse for 
him.” 

Duke Adelger called together his at- 
tendants, and proceeded with them to 
the Court of Rome, where he was badly 
received. The Emperor said to him, 
angrily, “Thou hast done me great ill, 
and to-day thou shalt pay for it with 
thine head!” 

“Thy messenger,” replied Adelger, 
“conducted me hither to receive justice. 
Whatever the Romans may inflict, I am 
ready to submit, but I trust to thy 
clemency.” 

““ My patience is exhausted,” rejoined 
the Emperor; “thy head must pay the 
penalty, and thy territories will be granted 
to another.” 

When the Romans beheld the rage of 


of the Duke, and his life was preserved 
After which, they held council together. 
and decided that the skirt of his mantle 
should be cut, so that it descended only 
to the knees, and his head was then 
shorn. By this punishment they in. 
tended to dishonour the noble warrior, 

Adelger returned furious to his abode. 
All his servants were afilicted on behold. 
ing him; however, the faithful adviser 
of the Duke said to him:—* Master, 
God keep thee! cease to torment thyself; 
attend to my words, and all will end to 
thy happiness.” 

“Thy words,” replied Adelger, “con. 
ducted me hither. If thou canst novw, 
by thy prudence, re-establish my affairs, 
thou wilt be more valuable than ever in 
my estimation; but if thou failest, my 
resolve is made, I will never return to 
Bavaria—my country.” 

“ Master,” resumed the old man, “let 
the same indignities thou hast endured 
be shared by thy attendants. Bid them 
come hither, and promise to them gilts 
and concessions, if they will consent to 
lose their hair. In this manner thy 
honour will be preserved.” 


The Duke summoned his attendants , 


and said to them :— . 

“He who will assist me in this con 
juncture shall be rewarded for his fidelity. 
Let all those who love me appear in the 
same condition as myself.” 

All his people protested their alle- 
giance, and declared their readiness to 
court death inhiscause. They submitted 
immediately to the operation without the 
least murmur. These warriors were tall, 
and of noble demeanour. They were also 
virtuous and honourable, and all who 
beheld them expressed admiration at their 
proud and hardy appearance. 

At an early hour on the following day, 
Adelger, accompanied by his retinue, went 
to the Court of the Emperor, who, when 
he saw them, said angrily to the Duke ae 
‘Say, who hath advised thee to do this: 

Adelger replied, “I have brought with 
me a faithful servant who hath already; 
on many occasions, given me proofs 0 

~his sincerity. It is he who counsell 
me to do this; it is, besides, a custom 
among us Bavarians, ¢hat when an ev 


their Sovereign, they interposed on behalf attains one, it is the duty of us all to share 
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it. This is the reason why we present 
ourselves in the same state to-day; poor 
or rich, such is our practice.” 

The Emperor then said:—‘“ Give me 
this wise man thou speakest of: I wish 
to retain him at my Court after thou art 

ne. Bestow him to me, and in return 
F will take thee into my favour.” 

Whatever was the repugnance of Duke 
Adelger to this demand, it was dangerous 
to refuse. He therefore took his servant 
by the hand, and placed him in the Em- 

eror’s power. After this, taking leave, 
i returned to Bavaria. He took the 

recaution of sending messengers before 

im to make known to all his subjects 
who were desirous of escaping punish- 
ment, that they should shave the front of 
the head, and cut off the skirts of their 
garments, menacing those who refused to 
conform to this order with the loss of 
their right hand. 

When the Bavarians had submitted to 
this operation, the same custom spread 
itself throughout. Germany. 

But. the good intelligence between the 
Roman Emperor and Duke Adelger did 
not continue long. The latter was com- 
pelled to submit, and required to under- 
take a second time, under pain of death, 
a journey to Rome, where the Eniperor 
was expecting him. Adelger, undecided 
upon the course he ought to pursue, sent 
a messenger secretly to Italy, with in- 
structions to seek his old servant, and 
beg him, for the sake of their former 
friendship, to let him know what were 
the Emperor’s intentions in sending for 
him to the Court, and if he considered 
he ought to obey or not? But the old 
man replied to the messenger :—“ It is 
not just that thou shouldst seek me. 
Formerly, when I was in the Duke’s 
service, I counselled him always to the 
best of my ability. Te gave me to the 
Emperor, and was wrong for so doing; 
and now, if I betrayed the secrets of my 
new master, I should be a person without 
faith. However, I will, in presence of 
the Court, relate to the King a history 
that thou mayst repeat to thy master, 
and he may draw therefrom an inference 
for his guidance. If he follow it, his 
honour will be all the better satisfied.” 

The next day, at an early hour, when all 
the Court were assembled, the former re- 
tainer of Duke Adelger prostrated himseif 
before the Emperor, and requested per- 
mission to recite a story, which was im- 
mediately granted, and he commenced 
thus :— 
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“Formerly, according to what my father 
has informed me, there lived inthis city a 
man who cultivated his garden with great 
care, and caused it to produce, in conse- 
quence, some excellent vegetables. A stag 
having by chance observed this, entered 
one night into the garden, and eating a 
piece from one and then another, spoiled 
the vegetables, and committed such ra- 
vages that ever thing was destroyed. The 
animal pursued this course several times, 
until at length the gardener, having per- 
ceived it, laid wait and entrapped the stag. 
However, this time it escaped with the 
loss of one ear; but regaining impudence, 
and continuing the same devastation, the 
gardener again walched and secured his 
enemy. Cutting off part of the stag’s tail, 
he let the animal loose, saying, ‘ Take that 
with you, and let it serve as a lesson. 
Death shall be your portion if I again 
entrap you!’ The wounds, however, soon 
healed; and the stag, unable to resist the 
temptation, returned to its old pasturage. 
The vegetables were again uprooted and 
eaten, until the poor man, exhausted by 
the pertinacious inroads of the beast, en- 
circled his garden with nets and snares. 
There were no means of escaping this 
time, and the robber was made prisoner. 
A blow from a lance speedily put an end 
to its gormandizing propensities ; the 
gardener afterwards cut the stag to pieces, 
saying, ‘ Your sweets are now bitter, and 
my vegetables are revenged.’ 

“A cunning young fox, close by, had 
watched the progress of quartering the 
animal; and when the man had left the 
spot he approached, and finding the heart 
of the stag, carried it away. The gardener 
returning for the pieces, was astonished 
on perceiving that the heart was wanting ; 
and on his return home related to his wife 
the prodigy of the stag that was large and 
strong, having no heart. 

“ «1 can very well imagine it,’ replied 
the good woman; ‘for after having lost 
ear and tail, if the animal had any heart, 
it would never have returned to the 
garden.’ ” 

This anecdote of the aged servant did 
not at all enlighten the messenger of 
Adelger, who had, nevertheless, listened 
to it with attention, for he had not sutli- 
cient intelligence to understand its appli- 
cation. He therefore returned in anger 
to Bavaria. As soon as he saw the duke 
he said to him: 

“T have given myself a great deal of 
trouble, and have obtained nothing in 
return. What, therefore, was the use of 
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my staying in Rome? Your former do- 
mestic would send no message, and all he 
did was to relate a story to the Emperor 
and his Court, which he said L might repeat 
to you,” 

When Adelger had heard the recital of 
the wise man, be assembled his people 
together; and after repeating the narra- 
tive, thus addressed them : 

“T wish, brave warriors, to give you 
the interpretation of the history brought 
from Rome. ‘The inhabitants of that city 
are desirous to entrap me in their nets, 
but they will indeed be very clever if they 
ever find me in their garden; and should 
they come to Bavaria with sinister inten- 
tions, they may chance themselves to be 
cut in pieces, if I have more heart than 
the stag had, and my faithful and valiant 
vassals will assist me.” 

When it was notified at Rome that Duke 
Adelger had refused to attend the sum- 
mons for his presence at the Court, the 
Emperor declared he would himself go and 
see the country over which the disobedient 
chief held sway. The army was accord- 
ingly called together, and thirty thousand 
men marched towards Bavaria. ‘They 
passed before Bern, and then traversed 
the Triental (valley of Trent). Adelger 
collected all his courage, and assembled 
his partisaus, friends, and relations, and 
encamped on the borders of a river named 
Inn. He then aseended a hill, and deli- 
vered the following address to his troops: 

“On, intrepid warriors! Now is the 
moment to remember the promises you 
have made me. A great injustice has been 
done me. Iwas condemned at Rome, and 
went to yield myself, when the Emperor, 
instead of death, deprived me of my honour, 
by causing the head to be shorn, and the 
robe to be shortened. To-day he is coming, 
without any reason, to seek me here. To 
dic in battle is nothing, but to fall into 
the hands of an enemy who would im- 
prison us, torture our bodies, kill our wives 
and children, and deliver our goods to 
pillage and destruction, would indeed be 
frightful. Such can never be the fate of 
Bavarians, who are virtuous and noble. 
It is for you, then, valiant warriors, to 
save yourselves and your country this 
day |” 

At these words, all the soldiers raised 
their hands, and swore that, whoever gave 
way in the forthcoming struggle, should 
never again have, on the soil of Bavaria, 
property or abode. 

The Margrave Gerald was sent by 
Adelger to defend the borders against the 


Souabes. He encountered them dy; 
a frightful tempest, but Heaven bestowed 
the victory on him. He took Brenno the 
general of the Souabes, and hune hin on 
a gibbet. Count Rudolf was despatched 
with his two brothers against Bohemia, 
the king of which country was encam 
at Salre with considerable forces, and 
ravaged Bavaria. Rudolf himself bore 
his own banner, and attacked the enemy 
with audacity ; killing with his own hand 
King Osmig, and taking all the booty he 
had collected. He then encamped a 
Cambach. 


Virent, the Burgrave, was commis. 
sioned to proceed against the Huns, 
None can say the number of those who 
fell im the battle. The conquered Huns 
were pursued, during a long summer's 
day, to a river called the Traun, where a 
few saved themselves with difficulty by 
swimming.” 

Duke Adelger, in person, conducted 
his army against that of Brixen, in the 
plain even where they had established 
their camp. The advanced guard of the 
Romans, beholding the approach of their 
enemies, raised their standards, and the 
army forming, moved towards them. 

Many swords were broken and lances 
shattered im this conflict. Volkwin 
pierced the Emperor’s flag-bearer through 
the body. “Go,” said the entrepid war- 
rior, “carry this compliment to thy 
master, and tell him that the day is come 
when the outrage he las inflicted on my 
leader, Duke Adelger, shall be revenged.” 

Volkwin then took the banner from 
the dying man’s grasp, struck spurs Into 
his courser, and rushed into the ranks of 
the Roman army. 

Not a soldier drew back, and many 
noble warriors bit the dust. The com- 
bat lasted throughout the day, and the 
green banners of the Romans were covered 
with blood. The red drops also stained 
the arms and dresses of the light bat- 
talions. What a dreary spectacle! How 
many young men of ardent courage fellm 
that harvest of death! Piles of bodies 
were raised, and the blood streamed from 
thence for more than a mile distant. 
Cries of anguish resounded on every side. 
The brave Bavarians had decided not to 
leave the field of battle; and neither the 
aspect of death in every shape, nor any 
other terror could induce them to quit 
their leader, for they had all sworn to do 
their duty. 

Evening had commenced when the 
Romans began to give way. Volkwit, 
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the standard-bearer, perceiving _ this, 
turned his banner towards the Hmperor 
of the Romans, anil all the Bavarians 
pressed forward in that direction with 
their sharp knives, singing also their war 
sone. 

The Italians could neither fly nor fight. 
Severus saw that his soldiers were mostly 
wounded or killed, and that victory was 
withdrawn from him; he therefore threw 
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away his sword, and exclaimed :—* Rome, 
thou hast been overcome by Bavaria, and 
life is no longer worthy of defence!” 
Volkwin killed “the Emperor, after whieh 
Duke Adelger planted his lance near 
Hasel-Brunnen (the fountain of the Hazel 
tree), and said :—“ I have conquered this 
country for the glory of the Bavarians— 
may It remain theirs for ever!” 


BORROWERS 


Wnat a singular‘ class is that of the 
borrowers! When the common run of 
mortals have need of labour and money— 
money earned by the sweat of their brow, 
in order to procure the necessaries of life 
—our borrowers have need but of friends ; 

they work, asa miner would a rich mineral 
lode, the attachment they inspire ; devo- 
tion gives them to drink, and good-nature 
provides them with the wherewithal to 
eat: their welfare is victualled by social 
philanthropy ; they exist at the expense 
of the virtues of humanity, and their cash- 
box is enshrined in the sensitive bosoms 
of their generous iriends. Nothing so 
polished, nothing so amiable as a borrower 
of fox: one almost feels a pleasure in con- 
tiding to him one’s money, for, if he does 

not restore it in specie, he reimburses it 
in little amiable good services of ail 
deseriptions. 

It is but right, however, that our 
readers should clearly understand that we 
allude not here to those honest tradesmen 
who, wishing to extend their business, 
come awkwardly up to request you to 
furnish them with the means of sO ‘doing ; 
nor yet of those grumblers of the soc ial 
hive who, discontented with their lot, 
solicit a Joan in a tasteless sort of way, 
and who stupidly reckon upon repaying 
you with the produ cts of their own per- 
sonal exertions. ‘These em us have 
such few chances of success In theirfavour, 
that we cannot range them among the 
borrowers of whom we now spe ak ; they 
are so ignorant of even the theory of the 
noble art of borrowing, and so completely 
destitute of skill in its practice, that we 
will not oceupy our own or our readers’ 

time in here describing them. 
We speak of those agreeable, well- 
educated, well-dressed fellows, to whom 


there remains of the paternal fortune they 
once inherited but the careful edue: ition 
they received iu their youth; who have 
gaily dissipated their patrimony, it may 
be, “in riotous living ;” and who, hav- 
ing completely cle: med out the paternal 
money- bags, now insinuate themselves 
politely into those of their friends. These 
individuals are always nomadic in their 
habits, and in their erratic course drag 
after them a tail of duns and creditors of 
all species, as a comet does its train of 
light. One can easily conceive why these 
centlemen delight in travelling: a bill of 
exchange, or promissory note, no matter 
how long its date, must, alas! eventually 
become due; and it is to avoid the un- 
pleasant consequences arising from these 
falling *‘ kites,” and the no less unpleasant 
erip of Messrs. Levi, or Shalamonsh, that 
they pay their debts as the Parthians 
combated in former days, namely, by 
rumiins away. They are certain of every- 
where leaving ineffacable sourenirs behind 
them, and of living long ia the men oc 
as well as in the books, of the too credu- 
lous individuals who hav e, alas! lent “ 
wisely but too well!” for it is not to be 
supposed for an instant tha r they borrow 
here, to pay there; pas si déte, as the 
French would say; no, the loans serve for 


their pleasures, and their credit satisties 
their needs; they walk through the world 
one foot upon loans, and the other upon 
protested bills. The money procure di 

their friends passes not into the hai - of 


the artisan, and as to the Anata r, he 
inay wear out his own leather in fruitiess 
journeyings to and fro to procur 
ment of that little account for sundry 
Wellingtons. which has been so long 
standing. The habit which they have 
contracted of never paying, has given t un 
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unrivalled powers of bowing out a dun— 
a little manceuvre which they execute 
with such admirable ease and self-posses- 
sion, that the creditor has need of stand- 
ing to reflect in the street on the morti- 
fication arising from having re-passed the 
door without the amount of his bill, in 
order to experience some feelings of dis- 
appointment. 
revious to dipping into your strong 
box, the borrower surrounds himself in 
your eyes with an atmosphere of misfor- 
tunes, an aureola of pity; he indues him- 
self with a varnish of interest: very fre- 
quently he is a political victim, worn down 
by frightful sorrows, the recital of which 
he will not inflict upon you, simply to 
spare his imagination the trouble of in- 
vention, or else to avoid the sundr 
anachronisms and contradictions whic 
might possibly creep into his narrative. 
He is sometimes a being reduced from 
affluence to abject poverty—a great name 
despoiled of its titles, and what is still 
more pitiable, of its revenues, which hides 
itself under the friendly shelter of a mys- 
terious pseudonym; it is an only child, 
led by youthful prodigalities into a laby- 
rinth of errors a an it has consumed all 
its resources, but which is on the very 
eve of inheriting the immense property of 
its noble ancestors. Alas! we have in 
our day seen so many of these birds of ill 
omen, that we do not imagine Proteus 
himself could assume so many shapes as 
the borrower can clothe himself in 
diverse and deplorable positions. 
Then, when he has moved you by the 
icture of his sorrows, the demand for a 
oan, just a trifling loan, rears its hideous 
head amid this “sea of troubles,” and 
you are despoiled of your tears and your 
sovereigns at the same time. How, after 
having compassionated his chagrins, can 

ou refuse to soothe them? How, after 

e has painted in words that burn the 
hardness and the selfishness of mankind, 
can you consent to be enrolled by him in 
the ranks of those vile and sordid beings 
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whom he has been just holdj 
ignominy and Fos oo How, yh P 
has made a pompous eulogium of your 
good heart, your generosity, your philap. 
thropy, can you wish to give a Coarse 
denial to the good opinion he has g 
loudly expressed of you? How can you 
close your purse to one who, with g 
much eloquence and feeling, has just 
opened his heart to you? No, he touches 
at the same time your heart and your 
ready cash, and the traitor departs, while 
he is yet “1 the vein,” to perform before 
some other wealthy blockhead the repp. 
tition of this most painful, but productive 
scene. 

But sometimes it is in trumpeting be. 
yond measure the praises of some other 
benefactor that the borrower induces you 
to lend; you are deeply struck by this 
exaggeration of thankfulness, this vin. 
lence of gratitude, and you allow your 
sovereigns to glide all the more easily into 
the pocket of a man who preserves so 
vivid a recollection of past benefactions; 

our self-love is tickled at the idea of 

eing praised with so much energy; and 
though it may cost you dear, you pur- 
chase, in obliging him, that reputation of 
philanthropy which he confers on others, 
and of which you are jealous; you hear 
him exclaiming,—‘“ Yes, I love to publish 
the names of my benefactors, those sup- 
ports of humanity caught in the toils of 
misfortune!” and you make up your 
mind to be included in this muster-roll, 
an act which may indeed become expen- 
sive for you, but which is most certamly 
highly honourable. 

In conclusion, we declare unto you, 
brothers and friends, that if you could 
induce the pride of these borrowers of to 
to receive as a gift just the half of the 
sum you accord as a loan, you would be 
a gainer to the amount of at least fifty 
per cent., while your merit would be 
greater, your expenses less, and your 
misreckonings none whatever. 
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THE FEATIER 
. 
| ANIMAL LIFE IN THE OCEAN. 
CHAPTER IX. 
ee ASTEROIDS; THEIR SUCKEKS; THE LYMPHATIC SYSTEM—VORACITY OF THE ASTEROIDS; T-IEIR 
e POWER OF REPRODUCTION ; THEIR METAMORPHOSES—THE COMATUL.E—-BRITTLE STARS- 
f bs URASTERS—SUN STARS—SEA URCHIINS—THE PEDICELLARLE—HOUSE AND MOUTH OF THI! 
: SEA URCHINS — HOLOTHURLE; THEIR REMARKABLE FACULTY OF DISMEMBERING THEM 
}. SELVES—CATCHING TREPANGS OFF THE NORTHERN COAST OF AUSTRALIA, 
“As there are stars in heaven, so there celestial namesakes, nor are they dis- 
are also stars in the sea.’ ~ With this “tinguished from the other marine animals 
‘ poetic allusion begins apothecary Links’ by any special merit; on the contrary, 
e folio volume on Ze Asteroids, published they occupy rather a low rank among 
: at Leipzig in 1733, the first work exclu- them, and they only owe their name t 
sively devoted to this subject. Wecanhear their form, which resembles our tradi. 
rs the reader asking, How an inland apothe- tional mode of representing a star. 
Po cary could have performed this task, which But though they are inferior to m 
‘ was better adapted for a dweller on the marine animals in many respects, and 


coast ? and regret that we cannot answer even the stupid oyster can boast of having 
the query; so much is certain though, a heart, which they do not possess ; st 
that, regarding the time when the book a closer inspection of their organizat 
appeared, it contains much valuable in- shows us many most wondrous thi 
formation, and commences our literature andteaches us, once again, that nat 


of the sea ina praiseworthy manner. has set the seal of perfection also on | 
The name given to these radiated lowest and most simple beings. 
; beings is well sounding, but is full of We will assume that the external fon 
deception. They do not shine like their of the Asteroids is known to our read 
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the rayed structure; the handsomely- 
coloured back, frequently covered by 
spines of more or less fineness; the naked 
under-surface, with its rows of feet and 
feelers, which serve both for locomotion 
and for eapturing food. 

If you lay a Star Fish on its back, in 
a shallow vessel filled with salt water, the 
activity of these suckers affords a very 
interesting study. At first, the animal lies 
motionless, for the suckers have all been 
drawn in, in consequence of the rough 
treatment the fish has experienced, and 
only small tubercles are visible. Presently, 
however, they creep out like little worms, 
and after moving a while backwards and 
forwards in the water, as if reconnoitring 
the terrain, they bend down toward the 
bottom of the pan. Those whieh first 
reach it, attach themselves closely and 
draw the nearest after them, which adhere 
in a similar way, until their number is 
sufficiently large to be able to turn the 
Star over by their combined strength. 

This expression of will, or, if you like 
it better, this well-adapted employment 
of the feet to bring the body into its 
normal position, is certainly remarkable 
enough in so simple an animal, which 
possesses but very weak traces of a 
nervous system ; but more wondrous still 
is the mechanism by which the feet are 
set in action. 

Kach of the small organs is tubular, 
and connected with a globular vesicle 
which is filled with a watery liquid. If 
the feet are to be protruded, a bladder at 
their base is compressed, aud expels the 
water into the cavity, whose elongation 
depends on the degree of repletion. If 
they are to be withdrawn, the muscular 
skin of the feet is drawn up, and empties 
its contents into the vesicle. 

In addition, the arms are divided into 
flexile limbs lying behind one another, 
whence they can be moved in every dirce- 
tion ; so that they can be employed in the 
most various ways—to climb up marine 
plants, to crawl on the bed of the sea, 
and even for swimming. 

On seeing a Star Fish lying so motion- 
less at the bottom of the water, we should 
scarcely imagine that it was one of the 
most voracious animals, and an enormous 
destroyer of Oysters. It was formerly 
generally believed, that it watched the 
moment when the reckless Molluse opened 
its shell, and by rapidly advancing an 
arm, took poss.ssion of the fortress; but 
it is not so. It does not make any 
lengthened sie»e, but emb:aces the closed 
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Oyster, and brings its mouth in contact 
with the edge of the shell, which 
covers with a stupifying or poisonoys 
fluid, so that the powerless animal opens 
and falls a prey to its greedy foe, Jy 
consequence of the injury they do to the 
Oyster beds, in many places, the fisher. 
men are forbidden to throw the Star fish 
caught in their boats, back into the sea, 
before killing them; but, im this case 
what avails all the wisdom of the legisla. 
tor? In vain may we cut off all the fine 
rays of the Asteroid, and cast the pieces 
into the sea, for each becomes in time q 
perfect star fish; and you have created 
six new enemies in lieu of the one you 
fancied you had déstroved. The only 
method would be to drop the Asteroid 
into fresh water, when it dies immediately; 
but, even if hundreds of thousands were 
killed in this way, it would be of little 
use against an animal, which, in many 

laces, covers the bed of the sea witha 
being carpet, and lays thousands of eggs 
annually. Hence we may leave the 
business of destroying the Asteroids to 
the voracious Crustaceans, Cephalopods, 
and fish, which remove them in countless 
numbers, young and old, and keep the 
entire race within proper limits. 

We owe the knowledge of its maternal 
care, which would hardly be suspected in 
the Star Fish, to the celebrated Swedish 
naturalist, Sars, pastor of Floroe, who 
though living in the high north, beyond 
the sixtieth degree of latitude, far from 
all zoological collections, libraries, and 
learned societies, constantly enriches 
science with the most remarkable disco- 
veries connected with the lower marine 
animals. 

It forms, namely, by bending the centre 
of the body and the rays, a closed sac, In 
which the eggs are hatched, and the 
young remain in it till they have grown 
a tolerable size. So long as the little 
fry cannot attach themselves firmly, the 
mother probably goes without any food, 
for the sac closes every access t0 the 
mouth, and they have been seen lying 
this cramped position for eleven days. 
Equally wondrous are the metamorphoses 
of the new-born Star Fish, which, at ulus 
period, does not at all deserve its name, 
for it has an oval-cylindrical form, 32 
floats about freely in the water by meas 
of numerous cilia. Soon, however, suckers 
are formed at one extremity, in the shape 
of tubercles; and the little fish attache 
itself to undergo its further cuanges 
quietly. Gradually it assumes a pele 
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gonal shape at the otherend. Five short 
stumpy arms grow out; as they become 
longer, the organs of suction are reduced, 
the cilia disappear, and, lastly, the young 
perfectly rayed Star Fish quits the paries 
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of the maternal body and goes on its 
travels. The whole of these wonderful 
processes occupies from six to seven weeks. 

The Asteroids are found in every sea, 
and are divided into several families or 
groups, which again include numerous 
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species. The primeval ocean also swarmed 
with Star Fish, which did not move like 
ours freely, but were attached to articu- 
lated stalks, and provided with branched 
arms, Entire beds of limestone are found, 
consisting principally of such petrified 
encrinites and pentacrinites, furnishing 
testimony of their former importance in 
creation. This family of feathered Star 
Fish, which holds so large a place in an 
earlier epoch of creation, is now erased 
from the book of life, except a few weak 
specimens ; and, in our Northern Sea, is 
only represented by a single species, the 
Rosy Lily. or Feather Star (Comatula 
rosacea), which, with its long forked, 
finely plumed rays, is doubtlessly one of 
the handsomest of the whole family, and 
furnishes us with an idea of the spleudour 
of the submarine landscape when the bed 
of the sea was covered with similar 
Asteroids. Strange to say, the Comatula 
during its early years is also attached to 
a footstalk, and does not proceed on its 
travels for some years, whence it may be 
assumed that the Encrinites, or Comatula 
of the primeval world, also enjoyed 
liberty of motion at a later age. 

Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, whose 
name we have often mentioned, was the 
first to discover, in 1823, a young stalked 
Comatula, which, however, less powerful 
than its primeval relations, only rises 
about three-quarters of an inch above the 
ground. ‘This find caused a great sensa- 
tion among naturalists; for it was the 
only known living representative of a 
large perished family, tle sole connectir 
link between the free surviving Asteroids 
of the present, and the sessile Asteroids 
of a long past age. 

At first, the small stalked stranger 
was considered a separate creature 
and christened Pentacrinus Europmus ; 
but at a later date the original discoverer 
proved its perfect identity with the 
Comatula, by carefully comparing the 
most fully developed specimen of th 
stalked form with the youngest of thos 
that move freely. 

The Feather Star is met with from 
Norway to the Mediterranean, gener 
at a depth of ten to twenty fathoms. I 
natatory movements resemble those 
the Medusa, as it alternately projects 
contracts its long plumed arms, and 
darts up even more rapidly than th 
former animals, back first, from the 
depths. On being killed in solt water o1 
spirits of wine, it dyes the liquid a hand. 
some purple colour. 
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The Brittle Stars or Ophiurids are 





principally distinguished from the Feather 


Star Fish by the structure of their worm- 
like rays, which are not, as in the former, 
excrescences from the body, but are at- 
tached so loosely to the small flat centre 

iece, that the animal can dismember 
itself at will. In the whole ocean there 
is probably nothing more fragile. If a 
Brittle Star is mercly touched, it imme- 
diately falls to pieces, and if seized by 
the centre, throws off in a second all its 
arms, which it can replace by a wondrous 
power of reproduction. Thus it plays the 
curious naturalist many an amusing trick. 
The only way of keeping the Brittle Star 
whole, is to poison it so rapidly by dip- 
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YOUNG OF COMATULA. 


green, red, orange, &c., in a pleasant ar- 
rangement. ‘The animal prefers those 
waters which flow over a rocky soil, and 
nowhere attains such a size as off the 
Shetland Islands. The Cod knows no 
greater dainty, and it is often found in 
the maw of that fish, which is evidently 
a mine of rare marine wonders. Among 
the Euralia, we notice the Scottish Argus 
(Astrophytum scutatum), which, with its 
out-spread Gorgon head, attains a diame- 
ter of fourteen inches. When it goes in 
search of food, it stretches out all its 
arms, and drifts about in that position 
till a mouthful comes within its reach; 
then it draws them rapidly in, and the 
prey is captured in a close net. 
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ping it in soft water, that it has no time 
to think about emancipating its members 

The thin, rounded thorn-covered arms 
of the Brittle Star have no suckers like 
the thick broad rays of the true Sta 
Fish, and hence are not intended for 
crawling, but for swimming, which they 
do very rapidly. In some varieties, five 
undivided rays wind round the central 
piece; in the Medusa Stars, on the other 
hand, the rays are divided into several 
branches, so that a hairy net-work ap. 
pears to surround the animal. To the 
Ophiure belongs the Ophiocoma rosula, 
the most brittle, but at the same time, 
one of the handsomest varieties, which 
presents the most brilliant colours, blue, 
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BRITTLE STAR. 


There are four families of the Feather 
Star Fish noticeable in the German Ocean. 

The Urasters are distinguished by the 
four rows of suckers projecting from each 
of the gutters, that furrow their arms 
longitudinally. The great number of these 
remarkable organs renders their lower sur 
face strangely active. Hundreds of worm- 
like suckers, which bend in every direc- 
tion, as if independently of each other, 
are more like a colony of Polypi, than 
belonging to the same animal. These fis 
are so sensitive, that, if only one be 
touched, all the others are alarmed. 

To this family belongs the common Star 
Fish, or Four Fingers (Uvaster rubens); 
which has long been accused of secreting 
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from its skin an acrid fluid which burns 
the fingers of the holder. The dingy red 
back is covered with prickly warts. On 
the English and French coasts they are 
found in such quantities as to be em- 
ployed to manure the fields. Four frances 
are paid for the hectolitre, and 30,000 
hectolitres have been caught in one year 
off Ostend. Hence the despised Star Fish 
produces no contemptible sum. 

The Solasters, or Sun Stars, have only 
two rows of suckers in each furrow. Like 
the previous family, their back is rounded 
or arched. They are distinguished not 
only by the greater number of rays, which 
amount to fifteen in some, but also by 
the beauty of their skin. The whole back 
of the common Sun Star (Solaster pap- 
posus) 1s often of a splendid red or purple 
colour; at times merely the dise is red, 
and the rays spotted white and red. This 
voracious animal is found on all the coasts 
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which only work on their own account ; 
but they are now generally regarded as 
organs aiding nourishment, which seize 
and convey to the mouth every floating 
substance that comes within their reach. 
Even in their external appearance, the 
Echinidie and Asteroids do not differ so 
extremely as might be supposed when 
observing them side by side: indeed, both 
orders merge into each other by regular 
stages. Thus, among the Star Fish, the 
family of the Goniasters, in which the 
body rises in a cushion shape, and the 
rays are much shortened, has a great 
approximation to the form of the Sea 
Urchin; and, in the latter, we also see a 
gradual transition from the flattened to 
the rounded forms. There are certainly 
distinctions between the two animals. 
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of Western Europe, and swallows Cyprem 
and Tops, as if it were a trifle to digest 
their hard shells. ° 

The Goniasters have a more pentagonal 
form; while, finally, the Asteroids, in the 
stricter sense of the term, have a flat 
back. 

The Star Fish might be called a flat- 
tened Sea Urchin with propelling rays, 
or the latter a rolled-up Star, so great is 
the relationship between the two animals. 
In both cases, we find the radiated struc- 
ture, in which the number tive is so re- 
markable, as well as the rows of feelers, 
which, emerging from a centre, are set in 
motion by a similar mechanism. Lastly, 
in both we find the surface of the body 
covered with small, numerous bivalved or 
trivalved pincers, which constantly move 
from one side to the other, and necessarily 
open and shut. Roperta PEDICELLARL® 
are considered by some authors parasites, 





URCHIN. 


Thus, in the Sea Urchin, the organs o 
digestion form a tube provided with two 
openings ; while, in the Stars, they consist 
of a sac, with only one external orifice. 
Their mode of life is precisely the same. 
The motion of the Sea Urchin, like that 
of the crawling Star Fish, is produced by 
attaching the feelers, and dragging the 
body after them. The moveable spines 
with which they are covered, do not ap- 
pear to be employed as supporters, bu 
serve to dig into the fine sand, where the 
Urchin is more secure against the attacks 
of its enemies. 

Many varieties inhabit holes or exca- 
vations in the rock, adapted to their size, 
and evidently formed by themselv , 
Bennett describes the abode of the Achinus 
lividus as circular, and sufficiently deep 
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to receive two-thirds of the animal: in 
this hole it attaches itself so firmly with 
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its suckers that it is difficult to drag it 
out alive. On the coast of County Clare, 
thousands may be seen buried in the 
lime-stone; and their purple, shiny, and 
regular shape forms a handsome carpet on 
the grayish bed of the sea. 

It is not yet quite clear m what way 
the boring is effected. It seems as if 
the teeth begin the operation, and that 
then the rock is dissolved by some acid 
secretion. 

Sea Urchins are found in every sea; 
but as they are difficult to preserve, and 
many of them have such long and delicate 
spines that it is almost impossible to 
obtain perfect specimens, in all proba- 
bility not the tenth part of their varieties 
is known to us. 

The calcareous dwelling of the Sea 
Urchin appears at the first glance a simple 
shell, and not deserving further notice ; 
but, on closer examination, it proves to 
be a masterpiece of mosaic, composed of 
several hundred pentagonal plates. Their 
connexion is so perfect, that the lines of 
junction are scarcely noticeable; but if 
the shell is laid for a few days in fresh 
water it will fall asunder. This compli- 
cated structure must not be regarded as 
a useless architectural luxury; but it is, 
indeed, highly necessary in order to allow 
for the animal’s growth. A simple hard 
covering would have been incapable of 
further expansion, and only a composite 
shell like that of the Urehin we by 
continuous deposits on the edges of the 
several plates, allow the shell to increase 
with the growth of the body. If we exa- 
mine a living Urehin, we find that the 
entire surface of the shell and the spines 
is covered with a tender membrane, which 
sinks into the space between the several 
plates in spite of their close connexion. 
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It is this membrane which secretes the 
carbonate of lime of which the shel] js 
composed, and deposits one layer after 
the other on the edges of the several 
plates, so that in this way the whol 
structure continually increases, till the 
animal has attained its full growth. The 
spines are secreted in the same way, and 
display under the microscope an adm. 
rably beautiful and regular structure, 
So paternally has the Great Architect of 
the Universe provided for the wretched 
Sea Urchin! 

The mouth of this animal—known as 
the Jantern of Aristotle—is a master. 
piece in its way. Imagine four triangular 
jaws, each supplied with a long moveable 
tooth, projecting from the mouth A 
complicated muscular system sets this 
artistic apparatus in motion, draws the 
jaws together, or moves them up and 
down on each-other ; so that the cleverest 
mechanician would have a difficulty in 
inventing a better crushing instrument. 
The mouth of the Sea Star, though bearing 
some resemblance, is much more simple. 

The Holothuriz, or Sea Cucumbers, 
belong to the same animal class as the 
rayed Star Fish, and the circular Sea 
Urchin. The hard calcareous shell is 
here absent, and the lengthened form of 
the posteriorly-pointed body, as well as 
the garland of feathery tentacles which 
surround the mouth, allow no resem- 
blance to be traced; but the relationship 
is clearly visible in the suckers, which, in 
some varieties of the Holothurix, are 
arrayed in fifty-two rows; in_ others, 
irregularly scattered over the whole body. 
By the aid of these organs, the animal 
moves; but it can also swim or crawl, 
like worms, by the alternate contraction 
and dilatation of the body. 

The great European Sea Cucumber, 
which, when at rest, is only about a foot 
in length, can make itself thrice this size; 
and, indeed, changes its form in the most 
remarkable manner: being at times elon- 
gated, like an annelid; then, agai, col 
tracted at the centre, like an hour-glass; 
or puffed up into a perfect globe, like a 
real bladder. 

Under the influence of terror, probably 
the only emotion of which it is capable, 
the Holothuria dismembers itself i 4 
very peculiar way. As its external form 
does not allow of an arm or leg beimg 
thrown off, as we found in the Brittle 
Stars, it expels its entrails without cere 
mony, and lives very comfortably without 
a stomach, which is certainly a greater 
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marvel than if it lost its head: for there 
are many men who do not seem to feel 
the want of that part of the body, 

According to Sir James Dalyell, all the 
lost parts are gradually regenerated, even 
in cases where the disembowelling pro- 
cess is carried so far that only an empty 
sac remains. Sea Cucumbers are tre- 
quently caught, in which the internal 
parts are more or less deficient, and the 
process of regeneration is going on in 
them. 

Considering this facility of getting rid 
of its interior, it is the more remarkable, 
that the large Pine-apple Holothuria puts 
up with the presence of a very strange 

arasite. This ts a fish, about six inches 
in length, which Mertens aud other natu- 
ralists frequently met with in it. This 
impudent fellow, which sees badly, and 
shuns the light, creeps into the mouth of 
the great Sea Cucumber; and, as the 
stomach is too small for its reception, it 
tears asunder the alimentary duct, and 
quarters itself between the intestines and 
the outer covering. ‘Two of these fish 
have been found together in one Sea 
Cucumber, and there was not the slightest 
external sign to evidence their presence, 
nor did the host appear to suffer from it 
In any way. 

The Holothurie, which in our hemi- 
Fea are little noticed, and are not at 
all used, play a much more important 
part in the Indian Ocean, where they are 
caught by millions, and taken to the 
markets of China and Cochin China, 
where they are known by the name of 
Trepang. Thousands of prahus are an- 
nually equipped in the ports of the Sunda 
dslands for the capture of Holothuria, 
which, by the aid of the western monsoon, 
examine the sea between the Moluccas, 
the Philippines, and the Ladrones, or sail 
up the north coast of New Holland, and 
being afterwards favoured by the eastern 
monsoon, return home by the same route. 
The bays of this inhospitable, treeless 
land are enlivened for some months in 
the year by the presence of the ‘Trepang 
fishers. 

“During my excursion round Raffles’ 
Bay,” Dumont d’Urville tells us, in his 
Voyage ou Pole Sud, “I had noticed, 
here and there, small walls enclosing a 
circle. The meaning of these low build- 
ings remained an utier mystery to me, 
till the Malay fishermen arrived. The 
prahus had scarce cast anchor, ere large 
cauldrons, about three feet in diameter, 
were brought ashore, and were placed on 
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the small walls, whose object now became 
evident to me. Near these improvised 
fireplaces, they then built huts, consist- 
ing of four bamboo poles covered by a 
roof, under which the Holothuriz would 
probably be dried in damp weather. By 
nightfall, all the preparations were com- 
pleted; and the next morning we visited 
the fishermen, who received us politely. 
Kach prahu had thirty-seven men aboard, 
and carried six boats, all of which we 
found busy fishing, partly near the an- 
chored prahu. Seven or cight nearly 
naked men dive to seek the Trepang at 
the bottom of the sea. A burning sun 
scorched the dripping heads of the divers 
without injuring them, though no Luro- 
pean would be able to endure such a life 
fora month. It was about midday, and 
the Malay captain assured us this was the 
most favourable time for fishing. We 
also saw the divers coming regularly to 
the surface with some captured [lolo. 
thuriz. It appears that the higher the 
sun stands, the more easily the animals 
crawling along the bottom can be seen 
and caught. They had scarce thrown 
their booty into the boat, than they dived 
again directly. As soon as a boat was 
sulliciently laden, its place was taken by 
an empty one. I went on shore in one 
of them, to see the preparation of the 
Trepang. 

“The Holothuria of Raffles’ Bay is 
from five to six inches long, and about 
tivo inches in diameter. It forms a cylin. 
drical fleshy mass, on which no external 
signs of any organ can be noticed. It 
lives on the bed of the sea; aud as it can 
only crawl very slowly, it is easily caught. 
The first quality of a good fisherman is to 
dive well, and have a sharp eye to dis- 
tinguish the Holothurie from tlhe similarly 
coloured ground. 

“The ‘Trepang is prepared for market 
by throwing the still living animal into a 
kettle of boiling-hot water, in which it is 
constantly kept in motion by a long pole, 
which rests on a fork fastened in the 
ground. The first operation of boiling ts 
over in a few minutes, after which the 
Holothuria is removed from its hot bath 
and split up the belly, for the purpose of 
removing the entrails. It is then thrown 
into a second cauldron, in which there ts 
a small quantity of water; and the bark 
of a mimosa carbonizing in the tire, p 
duces a dense vapour. The object of this 
treatment is to smoke the 'repang, $0 
that it may be better kept. Finally, it as 
dried in the sun. 
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“T tasted the Trepang, and found it to 
resemble the lobster in taste. It is car- 
ried to the Chinese markets, and, as I 
heard, the picul of 25lbs. is sold by the 
Malays to the dealers for 15 rupees. The 
captain estimated his cargo at about 120/,, 
which he had collected in three months. 
From the remotest periods, the Malays 
have held the monopoly of this trade ; 
and the Europeans will never deprive 
them of it, for the economy of their 
equipment and their extraordinary fru- 
gality forbid any rivalry. 

« By about 4 p.m., the Malays struck 
work. In less than half an hour, caul- 
drons and instruments were again carried 
aboard, and the same evening the prahus 
disappeared from our sight.” 

The inhabitants of the Waigiou Island, 
to the north of New Guinea, prepare the 


esculent Holothurie in the Malay fashion 
and barter them for cotton and woo 
stuffs, which are brought there by some 
Chinese junks. “ In every hut,” Lesson 
says, “we found large piles of this dried 
leathery substance, which is not very 
pleasant eating, and is only esteemed by 
the Chinese because they ascribe to it, as 
to the other favourite gelatinous stuffs— 
the agar-agar, the shark fins, and the 
edible bird’s-nest—a peculiar strengthen- 
ing power, and hope by its aid to prepare 
their bodies, weakened by sensual enjoy. 
ments, for new excesses. 

The inhabitants of the Feejee Islands 
have the character of being the greatest 
cannibals and most perfidious savages in 
the whole of the South Seas. Still, the 
Trepang Fishery carries many an Ameri- 
can or European seafarer to that dan. 
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gerous archipelago. Wilkes (United 
States’ Exploring Expedition) found there 
a countryman, a Captain Eagleston, who 
had often made the voyage, and ex- 
plained to him the way in which the trade 
is carried on. The first thing a foreign 
speculator does is to make a bargain with 
one of the chiefs. The latter undertakes 
to build a house for drying the Holo- 
thurie, and orders his vassals to fish or 
dive; for the best variety is found in 
depths of six to twelve feet, while the 
poorer sort is caught at ebb-tide crawling 
about the reef, 

Not only by day, but also by moon or 
torch-light—so great is the transparency 
of those crystalline waters—the animals 
are captured on the coral bed, as at this 
time they go about in search of food. 
The usual price paid a chief for a cask of 
fresh Trepangs, is a sperm whale-tooth ; 
but muskets, gunpowder, bullets, ver- 


milion, glass beads, and blue calico, are 
also taken in payment. After the animals 
have been split open, they are thrown into 
large pots, where they stew for half an 
hour in their own gravy: they are then 
strained, and, lastly, carried into a drying- 
house, where they remain for several days 
over a slow fire. It may be conceived 
that such a task, in the parching tropics, 
is not one of the most agreeable; but the 
chief troubles himself as little about that 
as a planter does whether his slaves like 
cutting sugar-canes. In this way Captain 
Eagleston had, in seven months, and wit 

an outlay of about 3000 dollars, collected 
a cargo of 1200 piculs, which he expected 
to sell at Canton for 25,000 dollars, In 
addition, he had tortoise-shell on boar 

worth 6000 dollars. It is not a bad 
trade, then; but it is connected with 
such dangers that no one will underwrite 


a ship bound for the Feejee Islands. To 
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succeed, the captain needs activity and 
courage, the most perfect knowledge of 
the character of the savages, the most 
extreme caution and foresight. No large 
canoe must be permitted to lie alongside 
the vessel; and a chief must always re- 
main on board as hostage. The savages 
try to seize smaller vessels by swimming 


(20 be continued.) 
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under water and cutting the cable when 
the wind blows on shore; or fastening » 
cord to the chain, by which they drag the 
vessel ashore. According to the law of 
the country, all jetsom belongs to the 
king. ‘The crew are murdered and de- 
voured. 








Joun Curysostom Wo.trGanc Ama- 
pEvs Mozart was horn at Salzburg, on 
the 27th of June, 1756; his father, Leo- 
old Mozart, born at Augsburg in 1719, 
fad been musical director to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, and was author of 
several works relating to his art, among 
others, of an excellent “ method ” for the 
violin, which, according to the testimonies 
of the greatest masters, was the univer- 
sally recognised code of the German 
violinists during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Leopold Mozart had 
seven children, of which two only sur- 
vived their childhood; Maria Anne, a 
daughter, and Wolfgang Amadeus, the 
future composer. Mozart had been one 
of those extraordinary children who have 
astonished by the display of a premature 
talent ; but far different from the general 
run of these little prodigies, who on reach- 
ing the age of maturity have dwindled 
down into very mediocre men, his talent 
only increased with his growth, and he 
became a man of genius. 

The offspring, as we have seen, of a 
musician, he was brought up for the 
same profession. Nature had as it were 
stamped him for the art. He was 
scarcely three years old when his father, 
who was then commencing to give lessons 
on the pianoforte to his sister, at that 
period Bene seven years of age, per- 
ceived his astonishing taste for music, 
and hastened to cultivate it; his progress 
was as rapid as it was extraordinary, and 
at the age of five years he composed 
little fragments full of grace and expres- 
sion, which he would play upon the piano- 
forte, and which his father was careful to 
note down. In the year 1762 the entire 
Mozart family, consisting of father, 
mother, daughter, and son, repaired to 
Munich, where the two children were 
resented to the emperor, played before 
im, and received unbounded applause. 


Towards the close of the same year they 
proceeded to Vienna, where they per- 
formed on the pianoforte at several pri- 
vate concerts. <A talent so precocious 
was the theme of universal astonish- 
ment, and ere long the little virtuoso of 
six years old became the rage. The Em- 
peror Francis I. desired to hear him, and 
was so charmed with his playing that he 
styled him his /ittle sorcerer. In the 
month of November, 1763, Mozart pro- 
eeceded to Paris, was presented at the 
court of Versailles, and played on thi 
organ in the king’s chapel, in presence o! 
the entire court; he was then but seven 
years of age, and though a child, ye' 
showed himself the equal in talent ol 
several professed organists. Yet not only 
in Germany and France, but also in Italy 
and England, he excited the same degree 
of admiration. 

Mozart fully realized the hopes which 
had been conceived of his precocious talent. 
At the age of ten or eleven years he pub- 
lished pieces of music for the pianoforte 
which were played everywhere. He con- 
tinued, indeed, for a length of time, 1 
compose instrumental music, and it was 
not until towards the latter years of his 
life that he worked for the stage. 

It has been frequently and justly re- 
marked, that the too prompt and too 
rapid development of the mental faculties 
in children operates to the cost of their 
physical ones. Mozart was a new proo! 
of this fact; his frame did not grow and 
strengthen with his intellectual growth. 
He was all his lifetime weak in body, anc 
delicate in health. His mind, limited to 
the ideas relating to music, was singu- 
larly alert in all matters which interested 
his peculiar talent, yet showed but little 
aptitude to exercise itself upon other ob- 
jects. He was extremely irritable ; his 
affections were lively but superficial, and 
of short duration. He was of melancholy 
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disposition, and swayed by an active and 
mobile imagination, which had in his com- 
mon sense but a feeble counterpoise. He 
loved money, yet was neither avaricious 
nor mercenary; on the contrary, he was 
generous and benevolent, and of these 
favourable poimts in his character a hun- 
dred examples might be furnished. He 
gave away money frequently promis- 
cuously, to the first person indeed that 
asked him for it, and dispensed lavishly ; 
and although he gamed vast sums of 
money by his appointments, by the bene- 
factions of princes, and by the products 
of his works, yet he died poor, leaving 
behind him as the sole resources of an 
estimable wife, whom he tenderly loved, 
only the manuscript copies of a few un- 
published pieces. 

Mozart was all his life a species: of 
child. All his sentiments had more vio- 
lence than depth. Light and inconsistent 
in his affections, he was kind and com- 
passionate, but rather through weakness 
than from principle. His strongest, or 
rather his sole passion was music, and 
this passion existed in all its pristine 
vigour to the day of his death. 

Mozart was an impartial and frequently 
a severe judge of his own works; he 
criticised them often with a severity 
which he would not have readily suffered 
in another. ‘The Emperor Joseph loved 
Mozart, and had appointed him his chapel 
master; the emperor set up for a dilet- 
tante, his journey to Italy having im- 
pressed him with a high idea of the supe- 
riority of the Italian music over all others, 
and some Italians whom he had at his 
court carefully nourished this preposses- 
sion, which was not, after all, entirely 
without foundation. The foreign musi- 
cians residing at Vienna had spoken with 
more jealousy than justice of the first 
essays of Mozart, and the emperor was 
easily led by the opinions of these pro- 
fesscrs. One day, after hearing the re- 
hearsal of a comic opera which he had 
himself commanded from Mozart (Die 
Lintfuhlrung aus dem Serail) he said to the 
composer: “ My dear Mozart, this is too 
beautiful for our cars; there are too 
many notes in it,” 

“{ ask your Majesty’s pardon,” re- 
plied Mozart, dryly, ‘there are precisely 
the number of notes required.” 

The emperor appeared a little embar- 
rassed at this reply, but when the opera 
was performed he lavished on it the high- 
est culogiums. 

But Mozart was afterwards less satis- 
fied with his own work, and made several 


alterations and curtailments in it. : 
wards, while performing on the pianoforte 
one of the airs which had been most loud) 
applauded, he said : “ This is very good fo 
chamber music, but for the stage it has 
too much verbiage. When I com d 
it, I was delighted with whatever Tid 
and thought nothing too long.” He had 
been appointed by the emperor chamber. 
composer to his majesty, with a salary of 
800 florins a year: but he never composed 
anything “ officially.” Having been re. 
quired one day, in virtue of a general order 
of the government, to return particulars 
of his appointment and salary, he wrote 
the following words in a sealed note: 
“Too much for what I have done; too 
little for what I could do.” 

Mozart was very unequal with regard 
to his hours of study and labour. When 
an idea had taken possession of him, he 
could not be induced to leave his work; 
he would compose amid a circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and would frequently 
pass entire nights at his desk. At other 
times he could not finish a piece until the 
very moment had arrived when it was to 
be performed. So closely did he fre- 
quently run these matters, that one day, 
having a piece to compose for the court 
concerts, he had no time to write the 
part which he was to execute. The Em. 
peror Joseph, casting his eyes by accident 
on the sheet of music-paper which Mozart 
appeared to be attentively following, was 
amazed at seeing only the empty lines, 
and said to him: “ Where is your patt, 
Mozart ?” ‘ Here, your majesty,” replied 
the composer, placing his hand on his 
forehead. 

We have said that Mozart was tenderly 
attached to his wife. She was a womall 
of extremely delicate health. During 4 
long illness with which she was afilicte 
he had contracted the habit of going 10 
meet whoever might chance to call upon 
him, his finger upon his lips, and — 
signs to his visitor to speak softly an! 
make no noise. So natural had this habit 
become to him, that for a length of tame 
alter the recovery of his wife he never 
accosted a friend or acquaintance without 
placing his finger, as usual, upon his lips, 
and speaking himself in a voice scaree'y 
above a whisper. ee 

As Mozart approached his thirty-sis 
year, his health, naturally delicate, became 
daily weaker; that nervous irritability 
which was constitutional, was augmen 
by the excesses of labour and pleasure to 
which he alternately devoted himself, for 
he could never learn inoderation in either. 














The melancholy to which he was subject 
became habitual ; he foresaw his approach- 
ing end, and he beheld its slow but sure 
approach with a species of terror which 
he in vain strove to conceal. <A very 
singular event accelerated in a fatal man- 
ner the effect of this sad disposition. 

One day, when absorbed in one of his 
melancholy reveries, he heard a carriage 
stop at lus door, and immediately after- 
wards the servant announced that a 
stranger desired to speak with him. The 
individual who entered the room was a 
man of a certain age who had all the ap- 
pearance of a personage of distinction. 

“| have been commissioned,” began the 
stranger, “ by an individual of the highest 
rank to wait upon you 4 

“ Who is this personage F” interrupted 
Mozart. 

“He does not wish to be known.” 

“At his pleasure,” replied Mozart ; 
‘and what does he desire from me 2?” 

“ He has lately lost,” said the stranger, 
“a being who was very dear to him, and 
whose memory will be for ever adored. 
He wishes to celebrate her death every 
year by a solemn service, and he desires 
that you shall compose a reguiem for this 
service.” 

Mozart felt vividly struck with this 
singular discourse, with the grave tone 
with which it was pronounced, and with 
the air of mystery which seemed to shroud 
the entire adventure ; the disposition of 
his mind also helped to fortify these im- 
pressions. He promised to compose thie 
requiem, ‘The stranger continued : 

‘Throw all your genius into this task ; 
you write for a connoisseur in music.” 

“So much the better,” replied Mozart. 

“ How much time do you require?” con- 
tinued the stranger. 

“ our weeks,” said Mozart._ | 

“Well, then, I shall return again in 
four weeks. And what price do you place 
upon your work ?” 

“A hundred ducats.”’ 

The stranger without a word counted 
out the hundred ducats upon the table, 
and disappeared. 

_ Mozart remained for sometime absorbed 
in profound reflection; then all at once 
he demanded pen, ink, and paper; and, 
despite the remonstrances of his wife, 
began to write. This impetuosity of la- 
bour lasted several days ; he worked night 
and day, and with an ardour which seemed 
to augment as he advanced with his task. 
But his delicate frame could not sustain 
this continuous effort; he fell one day 
senseless from bis chair, and was obliged 
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to suspend his labours. A short time 
afterwards his wife, seeking to distract 
him from the sombre thoughts with whieh 
he was occupied, Mozart said to her, sud- 
denly: “It is surely for myself that ] 
am composing this Reguien ; it will serve 
at my funeral ceremony.” Nothing could 
turn him from this idea, and he continued 
to work at his Reguiem as did Raffaelle 
at his picture of the “'Transtiguration,” 
stricken also with the idea of his approachi- 
lng end. 

Mozart felt his strength declining sen- 
sibly every day, and his work advanced 
but slowly ; the four weeks which he had 
demanded were elapsed, and, true to his 
appointment, the stranger made his ap- 
pearance. 

“It has been quite impossible for me,” 
said Mozart, “to keep my promise.” 

“ Never mind,” replied the stranger ; 
“what further time do you require ?” 

‘Four weeks ; the work has inspired 
me with a greater degree of interest than 
I thought it would, and 1 have extended 
it to a much greater length than J had 
originally intended.” 

“In that case,” said the stranger, “ it 
is but just that your price should be in- 
creased in equal proportion ; here are lilty 
ducats more.” 

‘Sir,’ said Mozart, more and more 
astonished, “ who and what are you?” 

“That has nothing to do with the 
matter,” said the visitor; “ 1 will return 
in four weeks,” 

No sooner had his strange guest de- 
parted, than Mozart despatched one of 
his servants with instructions to follow 
this extraordinary man, and endeavour, 
if possible, to discover where he resided ; 
but the domestic returned shortly alter- 
wards, stating that he could discover no 
traces whatever of him. 

Poor Mozart was firmly convinced that 
this stranger was no ordinary being, that 
he had indubitably some connexion with 
the other world, and that he had been 
sent to warn him of his approaching end. 
He worked, nevertheless, with more ardour 
than ever at his Requiem, which he re- 
carded as the most durable monument o! 
his talent. Whilst engaged on this work, 
he several times fell into alarming fainting 
fits. At length, before the four weeks 
had elapsed, the Jteguiem was completed, 
The stranger returned at the appointed 
time, but Mozart was no more. 

All Germany regards this Aegusem as 
the masterpiece of the composer. | 

Mozart died December Sth, 1792, aged 
thirty-six. 











































Tue diner-out is in general an old 
bachelor, whose entire domestic estab- 
lishment consists of one aged female 
servant, who has been devoted to the 
service of the family since the spring- 
time of an existence she is now com- 
pleting in a sort of honourable o¢ium cum 
dignitate. 

Our diner-out shudders at the bare 
idea of taking a repast at home; soli- 
tude terrifies him; from thence springs 
doubtless the admirable tact he displays 
in his manceuvres to find a napkin and 
cover always prepared for him at the 
table of a friend. His temperament is 
decidedly jovial; he is addicted to story- 
telling, and his tales are good of their 
kind, and well told; his manners are 
bland and affable, he is the guest par ez- 
cellence ; he is at once the ornament and 
the joy of the dinner tables of his friends 
and acquaintances, and this, be it said, is 
no mean praise, for our diner-out multi- 
plies his attachments to an infinite ex- 
tent as so many chances of fresh invita- 
tions; he is enabled also to determine 
and surprise the intention of his friends 
to invite him to their tebles: besides, he 
is on a footing of close intimacy in several 
houses where his cover is no more for- 
cotten than the salt-cellar or water- 
bottle. A pis aller this not devoid of 
charms, upon which his mind gently re- 
poses, and which spares him the horrible 
ae of a lonely dinner at home. 

Te well knows the animal economy of 
each of his acquaintances, and his elastic 
appetite adapts itself with marvellous 
aptitude to the different hours of refec- 
tion adopted in the houses he frequents. 
Like a well-trained hound, with the scent 
running breast high, with head erect and 
distended nostrils, he frequently arrives at 
the houses of those whom he deigns to 
honour with his company, at the ebulli- 
tion of the soup, and just as the roast is 

erforming its final gyrations before the 
citchen fire. These visits of his, which 
he well knows how most skilfully to pro- 
long, very frequently become dinner 
visits, for the slightest proposal is in- 
stantly caught at, and one has no fear of 
meeting with a refusal from our friend 
the diner-out. He overflows with a 
variety of little talents which are above 
all appreciated at their proper value at 
table ; he helps himself gracefully, carves 
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skilfully, drinks his wine in a manner 
most agreeable to his entertainer, and 
bestows such praises on this or that par. 
ticular vintage as cannot fail to go direct 
to the heart of the fortunate proprieto, 
of so richly furnished a cellar; in sober 
earnestness, it must be owned that he 
pays his scot by the pleasure he affords 
to those at whose tables he seats himself 
He seasons each dish with pleasant anec. 
dotes, and he also gives rise among his 
Amphitryons to a certain degree of emu. 
lation, tending entirely to his own profit, 
by relating to each the charming manner 
in which the other entertained him, and 
the excellent dinner it had there been his 
good fortune to enjoy. His gastronomy 
overflows with gratitude, and no one pos- 
sesses like him so excellent a memory 
upon all matters connected with the 
stomach. 

Our diner-out concludes his day ami 
a succession of evening parties, where he 
is ever a welcome guest; he is indeed 
the idol of the dowagers, the fetish of 
the old maids, for he well knows how to 
render himself adored by a certain class of 
old ladies who cannot possibly exist with- 
out their whist, thei crumpets, their 
coffee, and their scandal. There, in this 
congenial atmosphere, he is in his element; 
petted, caressed, puffed off everywhere, 
and well indeed does he merit the adora- 
tion he receives, for no one can better 
adjust a footstool, no one can hand a 

late of biscuits or a fire-screen with a 

etter grace, or give utterance with more 
tact. or facility to those thousand little 
empty commonplaces which hold so high 
arank in the chit-chat of the fashionable 
world. 

It can easily be conceived that the 
domestic establishment of our diner-out 
is not on a remarkably brilliant footing, 
and that he only lights a fire in winter, It 
order not to perish with cold. His kitchen 
utensils are as good as new, and for the 
last twenty years he has not broken 4 
single plate or wineglass. His old domes- 
tic has lost the habit of washing up t 
things, and as for her cookery, she scarce! 
remembers the A B C of her art, her entire 
knowledge being now confined to making 
infusions of dandelion, calumba, or came 
mile for the relief of the very frequet} 
dyspeptic attacks of her worthy master. 
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FABLE XXNXIIIL.—Tue Ber anp Jupiter. 


Wiat’s now a bee with wings was onee a mi: uid, 
Who had on Mount Hymettus liv’d, ’tis said, 
And wax and honey there was wot it to make; 
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S From which a portion she thought fit to take, 

p And to Jove’s temple, seated there, to bring 

; Of honey, never smok’d, an offering. 

r Pleased with the cift, whate’er she wish’d to choose, 
The god bade her declar e; for to refuse 





Her prayer, no heart had he. When thus the maid 
With voice of bumble-bee her wish display ‘d. 

“Oh, thou, who founder of Hymettus art, 

A land with honey flowing, and dost dart 

Thy reddest arrows there, of gods the king, 

Grant that thy handmaid may possess a sting, 





























| @ a That, whatsoever man may come to stcal 
| : e The honey from the wax-made work, may feel 
oa The sting of death.” Jove, troubled by the prayer— 
: sd For men to him are ever a loved care— 
fo Was shy to grant; but for his promise sake 
: 3 Said to the bee, «What thou hast asked, thus take, H 
That when thou strik’st henceforth with angry sting , 


The man who honey steals, the blow shall bring 
Death on thyself; and, leaving sting behind, 
The ills ’gainst others prayed for, thou shalt find.” 








+ = FABLE XXXIV.—Tue Eacie anp Fox. 


An eagle and a fox agreed 

Friends to become in word and deed; 
And deeming neighbourhood would be 

For mutual good, from danger free, 

Chose for their common home a tree 
Whose topmost boughs would answer best 
For eagle there to build her nest ; 

While reynard, at its foot, could make 

A cover in the thick-set brake. 

ee Thus lived they, and prepared a home 

Ne For young ones, that would shortly come. 

: And come they did, when keenly food 
Was craved for by each hungry brood. 

But neither nurse had aught to give. 
Starved thus, her cubs could not long live, 
The fox saw well, so went to look 
For food, but not till eagle took 

An oath to prove a faithful friend, 
And ’gainst all foes the cubs defend. 
Fox out of sight, the eagle hops 
From bough to bough, until she pops 
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And pounces on the cubs; and food 
Thus found she carries to her brood, 
When young and old on foxlings feed. 
Reynard return’d, smelt out the deed, 
For fragments of the feast that fell, 
The false friend’s treason told too well. 
Yet did not children lost so much 

A mother’s heart with anguish touch, 
As did her want of power to wreak 
Her vengeance on the robber-beak. 

For how could beast to earth confin’d 
A bird pursue, free as the wind? 

But looking up, she did—no more 

The weak can do—with whole heart pour 
Her curses—prayed the faithless bird 
Might childless prove. Her prayer was heard, 
Nor long the punishment: deferr’d, \ 
It chane’d a sacrifice was made 

Hard bye to Dian. Fire laid, 

And kid was roasting. Thither flew 
The bird, and, mix’d with embers, drew 
The victim’s entrails; to her seat 
Convey’d them, for her young a treat. 
But, Boreas briskly blowing, flame 
From dying embers quickly came, 

And blazing up, was seen to catch 

The nest, well lined with rotten thatch. 
The eaglets, still unfledg’d, their fate 
Fly not, but in a roasted state 

Fall to the ground, when eagle’s brood 
Becomes in turn of fox the food. 





FABLE XXXV.—TuHe Hawk anp NIGHTINGALE. 


A nunGry hawk a nightingale once saw, 

Singing on bough, and seized her with its claw. 

Loth to be killed, her prayer she thus preferr’d: 

* I’m far too small to feast so great a bird. 

There’s many a fowl, of greater size than I, 

That caught would yield of food a full supply.” 

“Fool truly should I be,” was hawk’s reply, 

* Tf, letting go what’s safe within my grasp, 

I sought a good unseen, unknown, to clasp.”—M. A.S. 





FABLE XXXVI.—Tue Fox anp Goat. 


A Fox by chance into a well 

Whose sides were deep and slipp’ry fell, 
And there was long compell’d to take 
A cold bath; when his thirst to slake, 
A goat—tfor ’twas a swelt’ring day— 
{n search of water came that way, 

Led by the echoed splash and rout 
There made by Reynard to get out. 
When, standing on the brink, he saw 
The luckless fox with restless paw 
Swimming, and asked, “ Fox, do you find 
The water pleasant?’ “To my mind,” 
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Says reynard, “’tis indeed a treat 
To drink or bathe here; ’tis so sweet 
And cooling in these dog-d: ays’ heat, 

And clear as erystal; no stream dare 

‘To show your beard with this compare. 
Then let me urge you to descend; 

Here’s one who’d gladly meet a friend.” 
Heedless, the goat then took the le: ip 
And plung’d into the well so deep, 

Part to relieve his dried-up throat, 

Nor less to admire his shaggy coat. 

But when with bathing cooled and drink, 
*Bout his return he ’gan to think, 

Finding attempts to escape all vain, 

Shrill bleats his fear of death proclaim, 
And on the goatherd loud he cries 

For help, ere lost his best goat dies. 

* Nay, cheer up, friend,” says reynard, “ aid 
Men called on give not. Who’s afraid ? 
A plan [ve hit on; ’tis most sure 

Satety for either to secure.” 

“ What is it?” says the goat. “ Be brief, 
Or comes too late your planned relief.” 
Says reynard, “Thus your forefeet place 
*Gainst the well’s side, where is a space 
You see, quite rough; then let me make 
Your back a footing, and I’ll take 

One leap, and when I’ve gained the brink 
My wet tail for a rope will sink 

To help you out’ ‘As soon as s said, 

The goat did all the plan to aid; 

As quickly did the fox his part, 

And lighted on the ledge. With heart 
Joyous around the well he frisk’d, 

To think how well the le: ip he risk’d 
Had saved him from a wal ry end. 
Regardless of the goat’s “ False friend,” 
And “ Knaye, whose hea t is guile, whose feet, 
Are nimble only in deceit,” 

Ere off he trotted, round his head 

ile turn ‘d, and * ry bye, TO! "ay > he s: ald ; 
* Did brains abound your skull w ithin, 

As hairs do dangling irom your chin, 

Well had’st thou plann’d, ere beard was wet, 
A way from out the well to get.” 


FABLE XXXVIL.—Tue Fox anp Lion, 


A rox, who never in her life before 
Had scen a lion, yet what awe he bore 
In his stern face, had heard, at first dismay’d, 
Durst not approaci him, e’en to death afraid. 
The second tine fox met him, the fierce sight 
Did in some measure trembling reynard fright ; 
But not so much as first. But when that she 
Tl iC third t ime Lie t hua i, her thi nidity y 

Was quite dis jk Vd, and she became so bold, 
As c’ento dare with lion chit-chat hold, 
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FABLE XXXVIIIL—TuHe Satyr anp TRAVELLER. 


A MAN once took ’mongst hills his dreary road ; 
But, by a snow-storm caught, from an abode 

Not far off saw the curling smoke ascend, 

Thither, well-pleased, he did his footsteps bend. 
To whom, as he drew near, a satyr came— 

Who amongst men of Rover bears the name— 
And, touched with pity, traveiler’s life to save, 
Beneath his roof a welcome shelter gave, 

And food prepared. But when, with cold the man 
Benumbed, to blow his finger-ends began, 

The satyr asked the cause. The man replies 

That breath on finger-ends caused warmth to rise. 
This passed. But when the satyr pottage hot 
Brought, newly taken from the boiling pot, 

Ere to his mouth the man applied the food, 

Again “ Puff, puff,” he gave ; when satyr stood 
Wond’ring, then asked, ‘* To act thus, what’s the good?” | 
“Tis,” said the man, “ to cool the broth, to eat 
Too hot.” The satyr then the man from seat 
Dragg’d, and from out his dwelling straightway cast,’ 
To bear the frost and snow and wintry blast, 
Saying, “To him no friendship will I show 

Who can both hot and cold with one mouth blow.” 


FABLE XXXIX.—TuHe Tunny anp Dotputn. 


A tunny had from dolphin fled, 
But in its course by fear misled, 
And almost caught, to save itself, 

Leapt straightway on a rocky shelf ; 

‘he dolphin, too, a great wave bore, 
And, ebbing, left upon the shore; 
Whom when the tunny saw with breath 
Gasping, and striving long with death, 
It said,—“ With joy [life resign, 
Viewing his death who has caus’d mine.” 
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No, 2.—THE GRAFTON STREET TRAGEDY. 


TueEkeE is one story furnished by my “ re- 
collections,” said Mr. Jones, which is of 
a very tragic nature. The circumstance 
pained me greatly at the time, as, indeed, 
they pained the whole neighbourhood. 
You are aware, sir, that persons often 
select domestic servants from the young 
women at the workhouse. Of course I 
do not mean that ladies come there for 
first-rate cooks or housemaids. Not but 
that now and then even this better class 
of servants may be found within our 
walls. 

Particular circumstances bring all sorts 
of people very low sometimes. But the 
servants commonly taken from our work- 
house are girls of about fifteen, rough 
enough in exterior, but capable of work- 
ing prodigiously, and of living on coarse 
fare. The mistresses who engage them 
are mostly wives of the smaller trades- 
men and farmers. We do not lose sight 
of the girls. We inquire about them for 
long after they have left us. If they 
complain, and we find they have ground 
for complaint, we remove them to other 
situations. Generally, however, they get 
on very well, and ultimately become very 
good servants. 

There was a girl in the workhouse 
named Ruth Rilstone. She was an 
orphan, about sixteen years of age. Shie 
had been reared in our school, and at 
fifteen had been put out as a servant, but 
her mistress dying not very long after, she 
had returned to the workhouse, and we 
wished to find her another situation. 

It was an odd thing, but the mistresses 
who came inquiring, never seemed to 
fancy Ruth Rilstone. Why not? She 
was not a bad-looking girl—had rather 
strange grey eyes, perhaps, but the ex- 
pression of her face was not unpleasing, 
and her manner was much more civilized 
than that of the majority of the girls 
submitted to inspection. They were awk- 
ward, uncouth beings, with the roughest 
skins and arms, and hands of astounding 
redness. Ruth had something about her 
almost ladylike. To me she was a most 
eligible-looking girl. Rather wanted her 
in my own house, but my wife would not 
hear of it. 

“No, no. I shouldn’t like Ruth Ril- 
stone at all.” 

3 


“ But why so, Sarah ?” 

“T can’t exactly explain. I don’t fancy 
her, Id rather have any girl in the 
workhouse than Ruth.” 

This really was very hard upon the 
zirl, but the women were all alike with 
respect to her. They would not hay 
her, and they could give no explanation 
of why they would not. Some repulsive 
influence which we, men, could not in the 
least degree perceive, operated on tly 
other sex, al Ruth remained without a 
place, and consequently in the workhouse, 
for fully a year. 

The guardians at length began to 
grumble; Ruth was a burden on he 
parish, a poor one, and she must be pro 
vided for somehow. 

“ There’s my aunt, Mrs. Milford, wants 
a girl,” said one of the guardians on 
day, when the subject was being dis- 
cussed. “Vl ask her whether she will 
try this singular young lady. If there’s 
anything wrong fee her, she'll find that 
in Mrs. Milford she has a mistress who 
can manage her, if anybody can. She’s 
over seventy, my aunt; but for vigour 
and determination, Pll match her against 
any woman half her age.” 

The guardian performed his promise, 
and the old lady quickly visited the work 
house. Ruth was introduced to her—| 
was present. And then it struck m¢ 
suddenly, I had never seen it before. | 
saw it now distinctly—strange—Il pe 
ceived now at a glance the peculiarity in 
the girl which had caused the various mis 
tresses to turn from her. ‘They, them- 
selves, had only felt an influence for 
which they could not account. I saw 
the explanation. It was in her eyes. 

Her eyes. Ordinarily, there was not 
much to say about them, except, as | 
have already observed, that they were 
somewhat strange in their expression, but 
still nothing absolutely remarkable. Now, 
however, 1 saw a look which made my 
flesh creep, which scared me. It was 
only a passing look, | saw it not agai. 
It did not appear to be excited by any 
sudden emotion, for she was answering» 
common-place question. Yet there it 
was, and such was the effect upon me, 
that I could not help saying to mysell 
afterwards—“ Most heartily thankful am 
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I, we never took that girl into our 
house.” 

My impression was then, is now, that 
old Mrs. Milford saw the expression as 
clearly as I did, and that its peculiarity 
impressed itself upon her mind. I know 
that for a moment I saw her own keen 
eyes quail, and she half shivered. But 
she was no ordinary old lady. Imme- 
diately she recovered her wonted stiffness 
of manner, and continued her questicus. 
Finally she agreed to take Ruth at once 
into her service. “ Ruth would have but 
little to do,” she said, “as she would be 
the only servant, but would be assisted 
every Saturday by a char-woman.” 

You know, sir, it is the case with every 
one of us, that when an evil event has 
happened, which we might very likely 
have prevented, we cannot imagine why 
we did not seek to prevent it. Thus lL 
now wonder at my folly at not openly in- 
terfering at the time alluded to, and per- 
suading Mrs. Milford to change her deter- 
mination of taking Ruth Rilstone into 
her service. But the truth is, I was 
ashamed to urge the only reason I could 
have assigned for such a course, namely, 
the passing expression I had noticed in 
the girl’s eye during rather a long con- 
versation. It seemed, even to myself, 
such a trivial circumstance to dweil upon, 
and yet—and yet, with the strong emotion 
which the look had excited within me, I 
ought not to have been quiescent as [ 
was. If I had been bold enough to aet 
as my eonscience dictated, I might have 
saved a scene I shall not easily forget, and 
which I do not like to think upon even 
now, after several years’ interval. 

Ruth went to her situation. More 
than one person was curious to know how 
she succeeded in it. ‘‘ Very well,” Mrs. 
Milford answered; and when this answer 
had been repeated many times, curiosity 
died away; the degree of mystery which 
had come at last to surround Ruth faded, 
and henceforth no more was thought of 
her than of any other girl who had been 
we to service a the union. There were, 

owever, still some persons who thought 
the old lady had done wrongly in engaging 
the girl, and amongst others my wife was 
as veliement in her unfavourable opinion 
of Ruth as ever. 

“1 know something dreadful will 
happen to Mrs. Milford. I know it 
will,” she would*say. “She ought not 
to be left alone with that girl.” 

“My dear, how unreasonable you are. 
Why, Mrs. Milford gives Ruth a very 
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good character. What an odd prejudic 
you manifest against the girl,” 

“Call it prejudice, if you like, It’s 
my strong conviction, and you will see” 

Six months passed. One morning, Ruth 
came to the union office, and complained 
of ill treatment from her mistress. She was 
overworked, she was not sufficiently fed 
and, what do you think ? she felt so lonely. 

** How do you mean ‘ lonely » ” 

* Although I have endless work to do” 
replied the girl, “I scarcely see Mrs. 
Milford from morning till night. It jg 
winter now, and as she hardly allows me 
a bit of candle, I am frightened.” 

I called on Mrs. Milford. The old lady 
was as stiff and stony as ever. I com- 
municated Ruth’s complaint. 

“She has not, in fact, work enough— 
food she has too much. I am not going 
to make a companion of my servant.” 

Mrs. Milford never wasted words. J 
tried for some details. She would give 
me none. She refused to summon the 
girl that I might interrogate her in her 
mistress’s presence. In short, I was dis- 
yleased and dissatisfied, and left the 
oun in some degree of anger. 

I reported the circumstances to the 
Board, but not much notice was taken. 
Mrs. Milford’s denial on the two chief 
points (the other was laughed at) was 
deemed sufficient ; and so, if Ruth really 
was wronged, she went without redress. 

About a fortnight afterwards, the girl 
came again to the office, and renewed her 
complaints. 1 confess it was with no 
small reluctance I told her the Board, | 
was sure, would not entertain them. She 
said nothing, and quietly departed; but 
I well recollect the expression of her eyes 
as she turned from me—the one parting 
look of intense scorn and hate which made 
me shiver. 

When she was gone, I sat down and 
pondered. I had seen that same ex- 
pression in the eyes of some one else. 
was sure of it. It might have been only 
once, probably was only once, my reco 
lection was so vague, but in some other 
person I had certainly witnessed it. It 
flashed across me. The person was Ruth's 
mistress, Mrs. Milford. 

I was startled; and then, as people are 
wont to do in sucha case, 1 dwelt on this 
one point of likeness between the mistress 
and servant, until I began to grow dimly 
fenciful of other points of resemblance. 
Finally, a distinct similarity between them 
was firmly settled in my mind, Yet there 
was no general similarity, and I was under 
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a delusion. There were some peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with Ruth’s admis- 
sion to the workhouse, when an infant, 
which were calculated to set my imagina- 
tion wandering. 

It was very shortly after this I heard 
that Mrs. Milford’s brother was about 
arriving from Australia. Joseph Karslake 
had been a gay man in Bramblestone (and 
several other places, I expect) many years 
back, and had gone abroad somewhat in 
haste, to avoid worrying creditors and a 
few furious fathers ‘and husbands. But 
he who had done so ill in England did well, 
so they said, in Australia. “There was no 
doubt he had made money; so, of course, 
people said he had done well. ‘Everybody 
does well, sir, who makes ‘money, so long 
as he does not make it in a way which 
may bring him to the Old Bailey. Bram- 
blestone is and was only a fair specimen 
of the world. 

I had been on rather a long journey, 
and was returning to Bramblestone through 
a market town, distant from it nearly seven 
miles. It was the afternoon of a fine win- 
ter’s day, clear and cold. As I passed 
the entrance to the “Old England” Inn, 
the host, who was standing at the door, 
hailed me, and pressed me to come in and 
have some dinner in the coffee-room. I 


accepted the invitation, and was soon 
seated, in great comfort, before a capital 


dinner. ‘There was only one other occu- 
pant of the room. He was a fine, hearty- 
looking man, with a little dash of reck- 
lessness in his manner (his careless move- 
ments and restless eye betraying his 
weaknesses), but a man vou felt an instine- 
tive leaning to, for all! that. He did not 
take much notice of me while I was over 
my meal, but afterwards he gazed steadily 
at me, and I at him. 

** )’ve seen you before,” he said, briskly. 

“And I you. Where?” 

“You are Mr. Jones, 
stone ?” 

“Yes; and you are Mr. NKarslake, just 
come from Australia ?” 

“Yes. Very glad to meet you. Shake 
hands. We haven’t done it for sixteen 
years, or thereabouts, so let’s do it heartily 
now.” 

The greeting over, we sat down by the 
huge fire, and chatted away freely. A 
bottle of “ Old England’s” best port was 
furnished; and with our feet stretched 
out, the fire and wine together exciting 
us into a pleasant glow, we became quite 
eonfidential. I had had but slight inti- 
macy with Mr. Karslake prior to his 
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leaving England. In these few minutes, 
however, we seemed to have arrived at 
close friendship. The worst of it was, 
time was speeding ; I had yet seven miles 
to go, which I proposed to walk (in fact, 
T had no choice) ; and I had soon to rise 
to depart. 

Mr. Karslake rose too, but not to leav: 
He put his hand on ny shoulder, and said 
rather earnestly : 

“Just give me five minutes more. 
have something I want rather especial 
to say to you.” 

I resumed my seat. 

“ T am about to confide to you a secret, 
Mr. Jones, but I won’t ask any pled 
from you. It may be that what I am 
about to mention may hereafter be freely 
told to everybody, but that is in doubt at 
present. I was a harum- scarum fellow 
enough in former years.” 

“That is not the secret, is it, 
lake ?”” I inquired, smiling. 

“No; for that secret, I fancy, would b 
a secret shared by nearly the whole c manty. 
But this isasecret. Listen. There wa 
a girl in as very town (I wish I could 
say one onl ) with whom I was close ly 
intimate. Her parents were very respect- 
able, and her father was, in addition, suc! 
a stern, resolute man, that even 1 quail: 
at the notion of theternble out break whic 
I knew must come by-and-by. The ¢ 
was passionately fond of me, and horribl 
afraid of her father. I drew her awa 
from her home. Don’t interrupt m 
friend Jones. I was a great scoundre! 
The deed hangs upon me even now. 
dread to think of it. You eannot re pros 
me more bitterly than my conscienc 
reproached me. I took her away 
long distance, and so quietly, that 
afterwards he: ird, suspicion fell on a ve 
different person, ‘and though every sea 
was made, we were not discovered. 
time a child was born. But pre viously 
the mother’s health had failed. Remors 
had come upon her and crushed her. Sh 
heard of the deaths of both her parents, 
and her own life nearly left her at 
news. In my own behalf, I am ~~ lt 
say that, scoundrel as I had been, 1 
kind and attentive to her. She wante 
nothing but it was immediately procu: 
for her. 

“She was very ill. Her confine 
drew near. ler thoughts w andet 
her old home. She antic ipate | she 
die. She wished to be brought ! 
though the proposition was most 


able to me, J at once set ou! ith her 
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London, where we had been living; and 
one dreary night in November (how well 
I recollect it!) we arrived at Staleytown, 
which you know is about five miles from 
this place, where we were compelled to 
stop, for my companion evidently could 
travel no farther. We put up at some 
small apartments outside the village (cash 
was very short with me at the time), and 
during the night alittle girl was born, and 
its luckless mother died. 

When I had recovered from the severe 
shock the latter event caused me, I pon- 
dered with much anxiety and uneasiness 
the former. I was so immersed in diffi- 
culties that I could not remain in England. 
My relatives, to whom I looked for the 
means of going abroad, would be furious 
on discovering this last and most repye- 
hensible, though hitherto carefully con- 
cealed, escapade, and would cast me off 
entirely. Was it possible to vid myself 
of the child? Yes, it must be done—lI 
must run the risk. After the funeral, I 
confided my story and my trouble to the 
old woman who kept the cottage. She 
lived in it alone. I scanned her face 
closely. I saw she lived a hard life, and 
her scruples were few. She might be 
bribed. I did bribe her with all my re- 
maining money, and with promises for the 
future. She wrapped the poor infant 
carefully in flannel, and put it in a basket. 
Behold me, with this Rides under my 
cloak, journeying in the dead of night into 
Bramblestone. I reach the workhouse 
(your workhouse, Mr. Jones), deposit my 
poor little burden at the porter’s gate, give 
a lusty pull at the bell, and make off as fast 
as I can. 

“T wished to leave the child in some 
place known to me, and to have some 
means of identifying her hereafter. As 
[ told you, I really loved the mother. A 
day might come when I could recognise 
and claim our offspring; so in the basket 
I had left a slip of paper on which I had 
written, in a large disguised hand, ‘ Call 
her Ruth, treat her kindly, she comes of 
gentle parents.’ Very shortly, indeed, 
afterwards I quitted England, and whether 
the ill-starred infant lived or died I never 
heard. You remember the circumstances, 
Mr. Jones. Tell me, what became of poor 
Ruth ?” 

Poor Ruth! Ruth Rilstone he was 
speaking of. Of course the reader has 
anticipated it. I answered his ques- 
tion. 

“What! living with my sister!” he 
exclaimed. “Well” (after a minute’s 
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pause), “it is no great matter. I hag 
rather it had not been so—yery odd, b 
the-bye—but never mind. I ‘shall An 
claim the facts. People may make a 
much outcry as they please. If the child 
had been dead, or gone abroad, or turned 
out badly, I might have asked you not to 
divulge my statement ; as it is, there js 
no need for secrecy. I will at once take 
charge of her. It will be a great comfort 
to me to have her, and I am rich noy. 
so if all my relatives fall away from me 
(which they are very little likely to do 
under my altered circumstances), they 
may. My resolution is taken.” 

I, Henry Jones, Relieving Officer of 
Bramblestone Union, accustomed to har. 
dening scenes and blustering duties, re- 
coiled from this man, Joseph Karslake, 
despite his repentant mood and regretful 
words. I had heard of this case of most 
heartless seduction; I knew the estimable 
parents; the agonizing grief which killed 
them I had partly witnessed. [I felt 
gloomy. My warmth of feeling towards 
the returned traveller faded. He seemed 
conscious of the change. 

“ Mr. Jones,” he said, “I see my reve- 
lation has ruined me in your estimation. 
No wonder men hang back from revealing 
their sins and follies. Confession only 
draws a laugh from some (‘Poor weak 
idiot!’ they mutter), and excites sour looks 
and shrinking gestures in others (‘ Abo- 
minable scoundrel !’ they whisper). You 
were a merry fellow and a good compa- 
nion a moment ago; now you turn from 
me indisgust. But at least answer mea 
question or two: How do my sister and 
my—the girl—get on together?” 

“Very badly.” 

“Tam not surprised. There must be 
something of the same hot spirit in both 
of them. Ruth’s mother was fire itself, 
not a roaring flame, but quiet and intense. 
What will you say about her father? And 
old age, Ibe bound, has not tamed my 
sister ?”” at 

“Mrs. Milford is still very rigid and 
exacting.” 

“No doubt. Ruth must have hada 
heavy life in her service. I should have 
deemed it scarcely safe (if Ruth be any: 
thing like what I expect) for the two to 
live together as mistress and servant. 

“I don’t think it is. But I must 
away. When do you come to Bramble- 
stone ?” 

“When! why, to-night, man. I shall 
go with you. I am ready to start when 
you like.” 
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“ But LT shall walk, and the distance is 
full seven miles.” 

“Never mind. It will do me good. 
Hang this wine, how it has heated me !” 

His colour had faded. He sought his 
chair. 

“You are not well. Such a walk as 
that to-night is out of gy uestion.” 

“Nonsense, man. tell you I will 
go.” And as he sd there, gleaming 
in his eyes, Was that same strange, almost 
diabolical expression which I had seen in 
his sister and child. He rose from the 
chair, but only to fall into it again. 

“If I could get a quarter of an hour's 
sleep I should be all right,” he said. 
“Don’t leave me, Jones. Say you 
wont.” 

I wanted really to depart, nevertheless 
I promised ; and I sat by him for full 
half-an-hour, while he slept. 

A sudden ery, a leap forward, and his 
arms clasped the air. 

“Twill save her. . I zri/l save her,’’ he 
exclaimed, his eyes starting, and horror 
in his features. 

“ Mr. Karslake, Mr. Karslake, sit down; 
pray sit down; no one is here. What is 
the matter ?” 

He partly recovered himself. ‘ You 
heard her cry,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘“ You must have done that.” 

“There was no cry. Heard who 
whis er?” 

‘My sister, Hannah Milford. She 
ual for help. She is dying. She called 
me—and [ am still here. Go at once, I 
will, I say.’ 

Certainly I wished I had not met the 
half-mad wanderer. ‘To journey with him 
seven miles at night, along country roads, 
was not a pleasant prospect. But we set 
out. We walked, because, firstly, we 
could only have found a convevance after 
much delay, and, secondly, with such a 
companion, I rather, on the whole, pre- 
ferred walking to riding. 

But we got on better than I expected. 
The cold night air revived Karslake. He 
was again the lively companion he had 
been during the first half hour of our 
conversation. Six miles of our journey 
were accomplished. Bramblestone was 
in view. Heartily glad I was, for I was 
very tired. 

“There’s the old place, Mr. Karslake,”’ 
I said, as the lights became plainly per- 
ceptible. He did not answer. I looked 
at him, and by the moonlight I saw a 
change. The paleness had returned, his 
eyes ot and his lips quiv ered, 
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When he spoke, the subject we had been 
to that minute discussing had passed 
from his mind. 

“It weighs upon me—it weighs upon 
me,” he muttered, “and 1 cannot shake 
it off. W herever I go, that dead face 
follows me. It is before me now.” 

I thought it best to take no notice. 

“Yes—there it is—still and pale as on 
that night when her hand loosened its 
grasp of mine, and her eyes turned from 
me. Just like that her long black hai 
hung about her shoulders. There is her 
white dress. So she raised her arms and 
hands to heaven, and ‘ 

My heart bounded furiously. My : 
tention having been absorbed by my com- 
panion, | had not followed the direction 
of his gaze. Now I looked a little to the 
right, and discovered that the words he 
had just spoken were an actual descrip 
tion of the appearance and movements of 
a living being only a few yards from us. 
Yes—there stood & woman whose face 
was pale as the face of the dead. She 
was clothed in a white dress; and her 
hands and arms were uplifted as in sup- 
plication to Him who sat beyond the 
broad, moonlit screen above us. In 
another moment, before I could recover 
my startled senses, this same woman was 
floating in the deep waters of the rive ‘ 
For it was upon the river’s bank she had 
been standing in that wild, despairing 
attitude ; and then an indistinct vision 
presented itself to my mind of dread dis- 
coveries at hand. 

I was a good swimmer. Both coat, 
waistcoat, and boots were off in a mo. 
ment, and then came the sharp struggle 
with the cold water. This way and that 
—where, where—my eyes strained in 
every direction—no sign—I dived—! 
rose again, and shouted, “‘ Ruth, Ruth ;’ 
sounded again and again, but no Rut! 
anywhere ‘appeared. I despaired—m} 
limbs failed me—horror—my own life 
was going. A desperate struggle, and a 
I made it, I caught the drowning girl, 

We were both on the bank. I bor 
my burden to the grass and laid her 
cently down. Yes; 7 had not been 
wrong. It was Ruth—Ruth Rilstone. 
And she was dead. 

“You called ‘ Ruth,’” said my com- 
yanion; “what ‘Ruth? is this?” 

He asked the question so carelessly) 
that L was angered. 

“ Your Ruth, Mr. Karslake; your un- 


happy daughter.” 
i regretted the words immediately. 
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‘“‘Great Lord of heaven!” and he knelt 
down, and smoothing back the masses of 
black hair from the dead girl’s pale face, 
his eyes rested on that face till his own 
rivalled it in ashy hue, and I saw, even in 
that imperfect light, the dark conviction 
of my words’ truth had foreed itself upon 
him. 

I let him remain a few minutes, and 
then I took him gently by the arm. 

“We can be of no use, Mr. Karslake.”’ 

“She is dead,” he said, quictly. 

“She is, I fear; but still, let us hasten 
to the town, that every means may be 
tried.” 

He assented. I ran, and he followed. 
He stopped; I did not like to leave him, 
and went back. He burst into a loud 
laugh. He capered. He snapped his 
fingers. He began asong. His senses had 
left him. 

Half fearing for my own, I turned and 
ran again towards Bramblestone, the 
maniac’s wild laughter rmging in my ears 
as | went. In Graiton-street, where Mrs. 
Milford lived, I encountered a great 
crowd. Loud talking was going on. 

“T told you so—l told you SO,” voci- 
ferated a stout woman at the top of her 
voice. ‘I always expected it. 

“And you're de lighted to tind you’ve 
been right—eh, Mrs. Biggins ?’  inter- 
rupted one of the mob. 

“ How anybody cow/d have 
how a 

“ Well—it’s an awful thing, anyhow.” 

** Suffocated, you say, Mr. Stubbs ?” 

. ‘Com—ple tely—Most com—plete— 
ly,” replied the person spoken to (a little 
ereengrocer), in the most impressive 
manner. 

“ Much disfigured, Mr. Stubbs °” con- 
tinued the querist, with the most eager 
curiosity. 

“ Ap—pal—ling bad!” at which an- 
swer the whole crowd trembled with 
delicious horror. 


allowed it— 
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I guessed what I should quickly learn. 
A whole series of events had flitted before 
my fancy directly I recognised Ruth at 
the rivereside. [ was now to learn the 
reality of the darkest and saddest. I ad- 
dressed the gr eengrocer. 

" Here—Mr. Stubbs—quick, in a word, 
what is it 2’ 

‘Oh—murder, sir, of course—awful 
murder,” was the reply, i ina half-reproving 
tone, as though I had been suggesting 
the qualified view of manslaughter. 

“But what murder 2—who’s killed ? 
Who’s the murderer? I’ve only just 
come mm.” 

‘Mrs. Milford’s been found suffocated 
in her bed!” cried half-a-dozen voices. 

* By whom ?” 

“Oh—that dreadful girl, 
She’s off.” 

I did not see why they should be so 
certain of Ruth’s guilt, but doubt there 
Ww as none in my mind. 

“ Here, Sti ark, and you, Ribton, come 
along w ith me,” I said to two labouring 


of course. 


men. “Don’t ask me any questions, but 
come along. Quick!” 


We hurried to the spot by the river- 
side, where the body of the wretched girl 
still lay; but not unwatched ; for there, 
at its he: id, singing to it a simple song of 
the kind wherewith happy childhood is 
lulled to sleep, sat the stricken father. 
He made no obstacle to their raising his 
ehild, and bearing her away. He simply 
followed; and when they took him a week 
on to her grave’s side, he neither moaned 
nor wept. It was only when they began 
to fill in the earth that fr enzy seized him. 
Then he fought and yelled with all the 
power of a desperate madman; butit was 
useless; the grave was closed, and the 
lunatic asylum received the wreck of the 
once handsome, gay, fascinating John 
Karslake. And while I speak, sir, he 
now lies there dying. 
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LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Lapy Listz,” “ Avrora Froyp,” &c. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AT THE CASTLE INN. 


Tue little sitting-room into which Phebe 
Marks ushered the baronet’s nephew was 
situated on the ground floor, and only 
separated by a lath-and-plaster partition 
from the little bar-parlour occupied by 
the imn-keeper and his wife. 

It seemed as though the wise architect 
who had superintended the building of 
the Castle Inn had taken especial care 
that nothing but the frailest and most 
flimsy material should be used, and that 
the wind, having a special fancy for this 
unprotected spot, should have full play for 
the indulgence of its caprices. 

To this end pitiful woodwork had been 
used instead of solid masonry; rickety 
ceilings had been propped up by fragile 
rafters, and beams that threatened on 
every stormy night to fall upon the heads 
of those beneath them; doors whose spe- 
cialiy was never to be shut, yet always to 
be banging ; windows constructed with a 
peculiar view to letting in the draught 
when they were shut, and keeping out 
the air when they were open. ‘the hand 
of genius had devised this lonely country 
mn; and there was not an inch of wood- 
work, or a trowelful of plaster employed 
in all the rickety construction that did 
not offer its own peculiar weak point to 
every assault of its indefatigable foe. 

Robert looked about him with a fecble 
smile of resignation. 

It was a change,-decidedly, from the 
luxurious comforts of Audley Court, and 
it was rather a strange faucy of the young 
barrister to prefer loitering at this dreary 
village hostelry to returning to his snug 
chambers in Fig-tree Court. 

But he had brought his Lares and 
Penates with him, in the shape of his 
German pipe, his tobacco canister, half 
a dozen French novels, and his two ill- 
conditioned canine favourites, which sat 
shivering before the smoky little fire, 
barking shortly and sharply now and 
then, by way of hinting for some slight 
refreshment. 

While Mr. Robert Audley contem- 
plated his new quarters, Phoebe Marks 
summoned a little village lad who was 
in the habit of running errands for her, 


and taking him into the kitchen, gave 
him a tiny note, carefully folded and 
sealed. 

“You know Audley Court ?” 

Yes, mum.” 

“Tf you'll run there with this letter to- 
night, and see that it’s put safely into 
Lady Audley’s hands, Lil give you a 
shilling.” 

** Yes, mum.” 

“You understand? Ask to see my 
lady ; you can say you’ve a message—not 
a note, mind—but a message from Phobe 
Marks ; and when you see her, give this 
into her own hand.” 

* Yes, mum.” 

“You wont forget ?” 

“© No, mum.” 

* Then be off with you.” 

The boy waited for no second bidding, 
but in another moment was scudding 
along the hilly high road, down the sharp 
descent that led to Audley. 

Phebe Marks went to the window, and 
looked out at the black figure of the lad 
hurrying through the dusky winter 
evening. 

“If there’s any bad meaning in his 
coming here,” she thought, ‘‘my lady 
will know of it in time, at any rate.” 

Phebe herself brought the neatly- 
arranged tea-tray, and the little covered 
dish of ham and eggs which had been 
prepared for this unlooked-for visitor. 
Her pale hair was as smoothly braided, 
and her light grey dress fitted as precisely 
as of old. The same neutral tints per- 
vaded her person and her dress; no 
showy rose-coloured ribbons or rustling 
silk gown proclaimed the well-to-do inn- 
keeper’s wife. Phoebe Marks was a person 
who never lost her individuality. Silent 
and self-constrained, she seemed to hold 
herself within herself, and take no colour 
from the outer world. 

Robert looked at her thoughtfully as she 
spread the cloth, and drew tle table 
nearer to the fireplace. 

“That,” he thought, “is a woman 
who could keep a secret.” _ 

The dogs looked rather suspiciously at 
the quiet figure of Mrs. Marks gliding 
softly about the room, from the teapot to 
the caddy, and from the caddy to the 
kettle singing on the hob. 
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“Will you pour out my tea for me, 
Mrs. Marks?” said Robert, seating him- 
self in a horse-hair covered arm-chair, 
which fitted him as tightly in every direc- 
tion as if he had been measured for it. 

“You have come straight from the 
Court, sir,” said Phoebe, as she handed 

Robert the sugar-basin. 

“Yes; L only left my uncle’s an hour 
ago.” 

“And my lady, sir, was she quite 
well ?” 

* Yes, quite well.” 

* As gay and light-hearted as ever, sir ?” 

* As gay and light-hearted as ever.” 

Phebe retired respectfully after having 
civen Mr. Audley his tea, but as she stood 
with her hand upon the lock of the door 
he spoke again. 

" ton knew Lady Audley when she was 
Miss Lucy Graham, did you not?” he 
asked, 

“Yes, sir. I lived at Mrs. Dawson’s 
when my lady was governess there.” 

“Indeed! Was she long in the sur- 
geon’s family ?” 

“ A year and a half, sir.” 

* And she came from London °” 

“Jes, air.” 

* And she was an orphan, I believe ©” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Always as cheerful as she is now ?” 

* Always, sir.” 

Robert emptied his teacup and handed 
it to Mrs. Marks. Their eyes met—a lazy 
look in his, and an active, searching glance 
in hers, 

“This woman would be good in a wit- 
ness-box,” he thought ; “it would take a 
clever lawyer to bother her in a cross- 
examination.” 

He finished his second cup of tea, 
pushed away his plate, fed his dogs, and 


lighted his pipe, while Phoebe carried off 


the tea-tray. 

The wind came whistling up across the 
frosty open country, and through the 
leafless woods, and rattled fiercely at the 
window-frames. 

“'There’s a triangular draught from 
those two windows and the door that 
scarcely adds to the comfort of this apart- 
ment,” murmured Robert; “and there 
certainly are pleasanter sensations than 
that of standing up to one’s knees in cold 
water.” | 

He poked the fire, patted his dogs, put 
on his great-coat, rolled a rickety old sofa 
close to the hearth, wrapped his legs in 
his railway rug, and stretching himself at 
full length upon the narrow horsehair 


cushion, smoked his pipe, and watched 
the bluish-grey wreaths curling slowly 
upwards to the dingy ceiling. 

“No,” he murmured again; “that isa 
woman who can keep a secret. A counsel 
for the prosecution could get very little 
out of her.” 

I have said that the bar-parlour was 
only separated from the sitting-room oc- 
cupied by Robert by a lath-and-plaster 
partition. The young barrister could 
hear the two or three village tradesmen 
and a couple of farmers laughing and 
talking round the bar, while Luke Marks 
served them from his stock of liquors. 

Very often he could even hear their 
words, especially the landlord’s, for he 
spoke in a coarse, loud voice, and had a 
more boastful manner than any of his 
customers. 

“The man is a fool,” said Robert, as 
he laid down his pipe. “I'll go and talk 
to him by-ana-by.” 

He waited till the few visitors to the 
Castle had dropped away one by one, and 
when Luke Marks had bolted the front 
door upon the last of his customers, he 
strolled quietly into the bar-parlour, where 
the landlord was seated with his wife. 

Phoebe was busy at a little table, upon 
which stood a prim workbox, with every 
reel of cotton and glistening steel bodkin 
in its appointed place. She was darning 
the coarse grey stockings that adorned 
her husband’s awkward feet, but she did 
her work as daintily as if they had been 
my lady’s delicate silken hose. 

I say that she took no colour from 
external things, and that the vague air of 
refinement that pervaded her nature clung 
to her as closely in the society of her 
boorish husband at the Castle Inn as in 
Lady Audley’s fairy boudoir at the Court. 

She looked up suddenly as Robert 
entered the bar-parlour. There was some 
shade of vexation in her pale grey eyes, 
which changed to an expression of anxiety 
—nay, rather of almost terror—as slie 
glanced from Mr. Audley to Luke Marks. 

“] have come in for a few minutes’ 
chat before I go to bed,” said Robert, 
settling himself very comfortably before 
the cheerful fire. ‘ Would you object to 
a cigar, Mrs. Marks? I mean, of course, 
to my smoking one,” he added, explana- 
torily. 

** Not at all, sir.” 

“It would be a good ’un her objectin’ 
to a bit o’ bacca,” growled Mr. Marks, 
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Robert lighted his cigarwith a gilt-paper 
match of Phcebe’s making that adorned 
the chimney-piece, and took half a dozen 
reflective puffs before he spoke. 

“‘T want vou to tell me all about Mount 
Stanning, Mr. Marks,” he said presently. 

“Then that’s pretty soon told,” replied 
Luke, with a harsh, grating laugh. “ Of 
all the dull holes as ever a man set foot 
in, this is about the dullest. Not that 
the business don’t pay pretty tidy; I 
don’t complain of that; but I should ha’ 
liked a public at Chelmsford, or Brent- 
wood, or Romford, or some place where 
there’s a bit of life in the streets; and I 
might have had it,” he added, disconten- 
tedly, “if folks hadn’t ,been so precious 
stingy.” 

As her husband muttered this complaint 
in a grumbling under-tone, Phoebe looked 
up from her work and spoke to him. 

“We forgot the brewhouse door, 
Luke,” she said. “ Will you come with 
me and help me put up the bar ?” 

“The brewhouse door can bide for to- 
night,” said Mr. Marks; “Iain’t agoin’ 
to move now I’ve seated myself for a 
comfortable smoke.” 

He took a long clay pipe from a 
corner of the fender as he spoke, and 
began to fill it deliberately. 

‘Tdon’t feel easyabout that brewhouse 
door, Luke,” remonstrated his wife; 
“there are always tramps about, andthey 
can get in easily when the bar isn’t up.” 

‘Go and put the bar up yourself, then, 
can’t you?” answered Mr. Marks. 

“It’s too heavy for me to lift.” 

“Then let it bide, if you’re too fine a 
lady to see to it yourself. You’re very 
anxious all of a sudden about this here 
brewhouse door. I suppose you don’t 
want me to open my mouth to this gent, 
that’s about it. Oh, you needn’t frown 
at me to stop my speaking! You’re 
always putting in your tongue and clip- 
ping off my words before I’ve half said 
em; but 1 wont stand it. Do’ you hear? 
I wont stand it !” 

Phoede Marks shrugged her shoulders, 
folded her work, shut her workbox, and 
crossing her hands in her lap, sat with 
her grey eyes fixed upon her husband’s 
bull-like face. 

“Then you don’t particularly care to 
live at Mount Stanning?” said Robert, 
politely, as if anxious to change the con- 
versation. 

“No, I don’t,” answered Luke; “ and 
I don’t care who knows it; and, as I said 
before, if folks hadn’t been so precious 


stingy, 1 might have hada public in a 
thrivin® market town, instead of this 
tumble-down old place, where a man has 
his hair blowed off his head on a windy 
day. What’s fifty pound, or what’s a 
hundred pound——?” 

* Luke! Luke!” 

“No, you're not agoin’ to stop my 
mouth with all your ‘ Luke, Lukes!” 
answered Mr. Marks to his wife’s re 
monstrance. “I say again, what’s a 
hundred pound ?” 

No,” answered Robert Audley, speak- 
ing with wonderful distinctness, and 
addressing his words to Luke Marks, but 
fixing his eyes upon Phoebe’sanxious face. 
“What, indeed, isa hundred pounds to a 
man possessed of the power which you 
hold, or rather which your wife holds, 
over the person in question ?” 

Phoebe’s face, at all times almost 
colourless, seemed scarcely capable of 
growing paler ; but as her eyelids drooped 
under Robert Audley’s searching glance, 
a visible change came over the pallid hues 
of her complexion. 

“A quarter to twelve,” said Robert, 
looking at his watch. ‘Late hours for 
such a quiet village as Mount Stanning. 
Good night, my worthy host. Good night, 
Mrs. Marks. You needn’t send me my 
shaving water till nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ROBERT RECEIVES A VISITOR WHOM 
HE HAD SCARCELY EXPECTED. 


ELEvEN o’clock struck the next morn- 
ing, and found Mr. Robert Audley still 
lounging over the well-ordered little 
breakfast-table, with one of his dogs a‘ 
each side of his armchair, regarding him 
with watchful eyes and opened mouths, 
awaiting the expected morsel of ham or 
toast, Robert had a county paper on 
his knees, and made a feeble effort now and 
then to read the first page, which was filled 
withadvertisements of farmingstock, quack 
medicines, and other interesting matter. 
The weather had changed, and the 
snow, which had for the last few days 
been looming blackly in the frosty sky, 
fell in great feathery flakes against the 
windows, and lay piled in the little bit of 
garden ground without. | ? 
The long, lonely road leading towards 
Audley seemed untrodden by a footstep, 
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as Robert Audley looked out at the wintry 
landseape. 

“ Lively,” he said, “fora man used to 
the fascinations of Temple Bar.” 

As he watched the snow-flakes falling 
every moment thicker and faster upon the 
lonely road, he was surprised by seeing a 
brougham driving slowly up the hill. 

“) wonder what unhappy wretch has 
too restless a spirit to stopat home on 
such a morning as this,”’ he muttered, as 
he returned to the arm-ehair by the fire. 

He had only reseated himself a few 
moments when Phobe Marks entered the 
room to announce Lady Audley. 

“ Lady Audley! Pray beg her to come 
in,” said Robert ; and then, as Pheebe left 
the room to usher in this unexpected 
visitor, he muttered between his teeth— 
*“A false move, my lady, and one I 
never looked for from you.” 

Lucy Audley was radiant on this cold 
and snowy January morning, Other 
people’s noses are rudely assailed by the 
sharp fingers of the grim ice-king, but 
not my lady’s; other people’s lips turn 
pale and blue with the chilling influence 
of the bitter weather, but my lady’s 
pretty little rosebud of a mouth retained 
its brightest colouring and cheeriest 
freshness. 

She was wrapped in the very sables 
which Robert Audley had brought from 
fussia, and carried a muff that the young 
man thought seemed almost as big as 
herself, : 

She looked a childish, helpless, baby- 
lied little creature: and Robert looked 
down upon her with some touch of pity 
in his eyes, as she came up to the hearth 
by which he was standing, and warmed 
her tiny gloved hands at the blaze. 

“What a morning, Mr. Audley!” she 
said, ‘what a morning!” ; 
_ “Yes, deed! Why did you come out 
in such weather, Lady Audley 2” 

“ Because I wished to see you—parti- 
cularly.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes,” said my lady, with an air of 
considerable embarrassment, playing with 
the button of her glove, and almost 
wrenching it off in her res‘ .cssness—“yes, 
Mr. Audley, I felt that you had not been 
well treated ; that—that you had, in short, 
reason to complain; and that an apology 
was due to you.” oe 

“Ido not wish for any apology, Lady 
Audley.” - . 

“ But youare entitled toone,” answered 
my lady, quietly. “\Why, my dear 


Robert, should we be so very ceremomious 
towards each other? You were very com- 
fortable at Audley ; we were very glad to 
have you there ; but my dear, silly husband 
must needs take it into his foolish head 
that it is dangerous for his poor little 
wife’s peace of mind to have a nephew of 
eight or nine and twenty smoking his 
cigars in her boudoir, and, behold! our 


pleasant little family circle is broken’ 


ul “hag 


Lucy Audley spoke with that peculiar 


. childish vivacity which seemed so natural 


to her, Robert locking down almost sadly 
at her bright, animated face. 

“Lady Audley,” he said, “ Heaven 
forbid that either you or I should ever 
bring gricf or dishonour upon my uncle’s 
eenerous heart! Better, perhaps, that L 
should be out of the house—better, 
perhaps, that I had never entered it 1” 

My lady had been looking at the fire 
while her nephew spoke, but at his last 
words she lifted her head suddenly, and 
looked hira full in the face with a wonder- 
ing expression—an earnest, questioning 
gaze, whose full meaning the young 
barrister understood. 

“Oh, pray do not be alarmed, Lady 
Audley,” he said, gravely. “‘ You have 
no sentimental nonsense, no silly infatua- 
tion, borrowed from Balzac or Dumas 
fils, to fear from me. The benchers of 
the Inner Temple will tell you that 
Robert Audley is troubled with none of 
the epidemics whose outward signs are 
turn-down collars and Byronie neckties. 
I say that I wish I had never entered 
my uncle’s house during the last year; 
but I say it with a far more solemn 
meaning than any sentimental one.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“If you insist on talking in enigmas, 
Mr. Audley,” she said, “you must for- 
give a poor little woman if she declines 
to answer them.” 

Robert made no reply to this speech. 

“ But tell me,” said my lady, with an 
citire change of tone, “what could have 

ced you to come up to this dismal 
29 
urlosity.” 

‘Curlosity ?” 

“Yes; I felt an interest in that bull- 
necked man, with the dark red hair and 
wicked grey eyes. A dangerous man, 
my lady—a man in whose power I should 
not like to be.” 

A sudden change came over Lady 
Audley’s face; the pretty roseate flush 
faded out from her cheeks, and left them 
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waxen white, andangry flashes lightened 
in her blue eyes. 

“What have I done to you, Robert 
Audley,’ she cried passionately—* what 
have I done to you that you should hate 
me so ?” 

He answered her very gravely,— 

“1 had a friend, Lady Audley, whom I 
lovea very dearly, and since I have lost 
him I fear that my feelings towards other 
people are strangely embittered.” 

“You mean the Mr. Talboys who went 
to Australia.” 

“Yes, I mean the Mr. Talboys who I 
was told set out for Liverpool with the 
idea of going to Australia.” 

*€ And you do not believe in his having 
sailed for Australia »” 

“do not.” 

“ But why not ?” 

“Forgive me, Lady Audley, if I de- 
cline to answer that question.” 

“ As you please,” she said, carelessly. 

“A week after my friend disappeared,” 
contmued Robert, “I posted an ad- 
vertisement to the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne papers, calling upon him if he was 
im elther city when the advertisement ap- 
peared, to write and tell me of his where- 
abouts, and also calling on any one who 
had met him, either in the colonies or on 
the voyage out, to give me any informa- 
tion respecting him. George Talboys left 
Hssex, or disappeared from Essex, on the 
6th of September last. I ought to re- 
ceive some answer to this advertisement 
by the end of this month. To-day is the 
27th: the time draws very near.” 

“ And if you receive no answer 2” asked 
Lady Audley. 

“Jf L receive no answer I shall think 
that my fears have been not unfounded, 
and I shall do my best to act.” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“Ah, Lady Audley, you remind me how 


‘very powerless I'am in this matter. “My 


friend might have been made away with 
in this very inn, and I might stay here for 
a twelvemonth, and go away at the last 
as ignorant of his fate as if I had never 
crossed the threshold. What do we know 
of the mysteries that may hang about the 
houses we enter? If I were to go to- 
morrow into that common-place, plebeian, 
eight-roomed house in which Maria Man- 
ning and her husband murdered their 
guest, I should have no awful preseience 
of that bygone horror. Foul decds have 
been done under the most hospitable 
roofs ; terrible crimes have been com- 
mitted amid the fairest scenes, and have 
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left no trace upon the spot where they 
were clone. I do not believe in mandrake, 
or in blood-stains that no time can efface. 
I believe rather that we may walk un- 
consciously in an atmosphere of crime, 
and breathe none the less freely. | 
believe that we may look into the smiling 
face of a murderer, and admire its tran- 
quil beauty.” 

My lady laughed at Robert’s earnest- 
ness. 

“You seem to have quite a taste for 
discussing these horrible subjects,” she 
said, rather seornfully; “you ought to 
have been a detective police officer.” 

“ T sometimes think I should have been 
a good one.” 

“Why >” 

“ Because I am patient.” 

“ But to return to Mr. George Talboys, 
whom we lost sight of in your eloquent 
discussion. What if you receive no 
answer to your advertisements ?” 

“T shall then consider myself justified 
in concluding my friend is dead.” 

* Ves, and then—— ?” 

“1 shall examine the effects he left at 
my chambers.” 

“ Indeed! and what are they? Coats, 
waistcoats, varnished boots, and meer- 
schaum pipes, 1 suppose,” said Lady 
Audley, laughing. 

“No; letters—letters from his friends, 
his old schoolfellows, his father, his brother 
officers.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Letters, too, from his wife.” 

My lady was silent for some few mo- 
ments, looking thoughtfully at the fire. 

“ Have you ever seen any of the letters 
written by the late Mrs. Talboys?” she 
asked presently. 

“Never. Poor soul! her letters are 
not likely to throw much light upon my 
friend’s fate. I dare say she wrote the 
usual womanly scrawl. There are very 
few who write so charming and uncommon 
a hand as yours, Lady Audley.” 

« Ah, you know my hand, of course.” 

“Yes, 1 know it very well indeed.” 

My lady warmed her hands once more, 
and then taking up the big muff which 
she had laid aside upon a chair, prepared 
to take her departure. 

“You have refused to accept my apo- 
logy, Mr. Audley,” she said; “ but 1 trast 
you are not the less assured of my feelings 
towards you.” ’ 

“‘ Perfectly assured, Lady Audley. 

“Then good-bye, and let me recommend 
you not to stay long in this miserable 
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draughty place, if you do not wish to take 
rheumatism back to Fig-tree Court.” 

“T shall return to town to-morrow 
morning to see after my letters.” 

“Then once more good-bye.” 

She held out her hand; he took it 
loosely in his own. It seemed such a 
feeble little hand that he might have 
crushed it in his strong grasp, had he 
chosen to be so pitiless. 

He attended her to her carriage, and 
watched it as it drove off, not towards 
Audley, but in the direction of Brent- 
wood, which was about six miles from 
Mount Stanning. 

About an hour and a half after this, as 
Robert stood at the door of the inn, 
smoking a cigar and watching the snow 
falling in the whitened fields opposite, he 
saw the brougham drive back, empty this 
time, to the door of the inn. 

“ Have you taken Lady Audley back to 
the Court?” he said to the coachman, 
who had stopped to call for a mug of hot 
spiced ale. 

“No, sir; Pve just come from the 
Brentwood station. My lady started for 
London by the 12.40 train.” 

“ For town?” 

a Oe 

** My lady gone to London!” said Ro- 
bert, as he returned to the little sitting- 
room. ‘Then Pll follow her by the next 
train; and if I’m not very much mistaken, 
I know where to find her.” 

He packed his portmanteau, paid his 
bill, fastened his dogs together with a 
couple of leathern collars and a chain, 
and ares into the rumbling fly kept 
by the Castle Inn for the convenience of 
Mount Stanning. He caught an express 
that left Brentwood at three o’clock, and 
settled himself comfortably in a corner of 
an empty first-class carriage, coiled up in 
a couple of railway rugs, and smoking a 
cigar in mild detiance of the authorities. 


-_-_—_— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE WRITING IN THE BOOK, 


Ir was exactly five minutes past four as 
Mr. Robert Audley stepped out upon the 
platform at Shoreditch, and waited placidly 
until such time as his dogs and his port- 
manteau should be delivered up to the 
attendant porter who had called his cab, 
and undertaken the general conduct of 
his affairs; with that disinterested courtesy 
which does such infinite credit to a class 
of servitors who are forbidden to accept 
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the tribute of a grateful public. Robert 
Audley waited with consummate patience 
for a considerable time; but as the ex- 
press was generally a long train, and as 
there were a great many passengers from 
Norfolk carrying guns and pointers, and 
other paraphernalia of a critical descrip- 
tion, it took a long while to make mat- 
ters agreeable to all claimants, and even 
the barrister’s seraphic indifference to 
mundane affairs nearly gave way. 

“ Perhaps, when that gentleman who 1s 
making such a noise about a pointer with 
liver-coloured spots, has discovered the 
particular pointer and spots that he wants 
—which happy combination of events 
scarcely seems likely to arrive—they’ll 
give me my luggage and let me go. The 
designing wretches knew at a glance that 
L was born to be imposed upon; and that 
if they were to trample the life out of me 
upon this very platform, I should never 
have the spirit to bring an action against 
the company.” Suddenly an idea seemed 
to strike him, and he left the porter to 
struggle for the custody of his goods, 
and walked round to the other side of the 
station. 

He had heard a bell ring, and looking 
at the clock, had remembered that the 
down train for Colchester started at this 
time. He had learned what it was to 
have an earnest purpose since the disap- 
pearance of George Talboys; and he 
reached the opposite platform in time to 
see the passengers take their seats. 

‘There was one lady who had evidently 
only just arrived at the station; for she 
harried on to the platform at the very 
moment that Robert approached the train, 
and almost ran against that gentleman in 
her haste and excitement. 

“TY beg your pardon——” she began, 
ceremoniously; then raising her eyes from 
Mr.Audley’s waistcoat, which was abouton 
a level with her pretty face, she exclaimed, 
* Robert, you in London already ?” 

“Yes, Lady Audley; you were quite 
right ; the Castle Inn is a dismal place, 
and-——”’ 

“You got tired of it—I knew you 
would. Please open the carriage door for 
me: the train will start in two minutes.” 

Robert Audley was looking at his 
uncle’s wife with rather a puzzled ex- 
pression of countenauce. 

“What does it mean?” he thought. 
“She is altogether a different being to 
the wretched, helpless creature who 
dropped her mask for a moment, and 
looked at ime with her own pitiful face, in 
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the little room at Mount Stanning, four 
hours ago. What has happened to cause 
the change ?” 

He opened the door for her while 
he thought this, and helped her to settle 
herself in her seat, spreading her furs 
over her knees, and arranging the huge 
velvet mantle in which her slender little 
figure was almost hidden. 

“Thank you very much; how good you 
are to me,” she said, as he did this. 
“‘ You will think me very foolish to travel 
upon such a day, without my dear dar- 
ling’s knowledge too; but I went ‘ to 
town to settle a very terrific milliner’s bill, 
which I did not wish my best of hus- 
bands to see; for indulgent as he is, he 
might think me extravagant ; and 1 cannot 
bear io suffer even in his thoughts.” 

“ Heaven forbid that you ever should, 
Lady Audley,” Robert said, gravely. 

She looked at him for a moment with 
a smile, which had something defiant in 
its brightness. 

“Heaven forbid it, indeed,” she mur- 
mured. “I don’t think I ever shall.” 

The second bell rang, and the train 
moved as she spoke. ‘The last Robert 
Audley saw of her was that bright defiant 
smile. 

** Whatever object brought her to Lon- 
don has been successfully accomplished,” 
he thought. ‘“ Has she baffled me by some 
piece of womanly jugglery? Am I never 
to get any vearer to the truth, but am 
I to be tormented all my life by vague 
doubts, and wretched suspicions, which 
may grow upon me till I become a 
monomaniac? Why did she come to 
London ?” 

He was still mentally asking himself 
this question as he ascended the stairs in 
Fig-tree Court, with one of his dogs under 
each arm, and his railway rugs over his 
shoulder. 

He found his chambers in their accts- 
tomed order. ‘The geraniums had been 
carefully tended, and the canaries had 
retired for the night under cover of a 
square of green baize, testifying to the 
care of honest Mrs. Maloney. Robert 
cast a hurried glance round the sitting- 
room; then setting down the dogs upon 
the hearth-rug, he walked straight into the 
little inner chamber which served as his 
dressing-room. 

It was in this room that he kept dis- 
used portmanteaus, battered japanned 
cases, and other lumber; and it was in 
this room that George Talboys had left 
his luggage. Robert lifted a portmanteau 
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from the top of a large trunk, and kneel. 
ing down before it with a lighted candle 
in his hand, carefully examined the lock. 

To all appearance it was exactly in the 
same condition in which George had lefi 
it when he laid his mourning garment: 
aside and placed them in this shabby re- 
pository with all other memorials of his 
dead wife. Robert brushed his coat sleeve 
across the worn leather-covered lid, upon 
which the initials G. T. were inscribed 
with big brass-headed nails; but Mrs. 
Maloney, the laundress, must have been 
the most precise of housewives, for 
neither the portmanteau nor the trunk 
were dusty. 

Mr. Audley despatched a boy to fetch 
his Irish attendant, and paced up and 
down his sitting-room waiting anxiously 
for her arrival. 

She came in about ten minutes, and, 
after expressing her delight in the return 
of ‘the masther,” humbly awaited his 
orders. 

“T only sent for you to ask if any- 
body has been here; that is to say, if 
moe Bs has applied to you for the ke, 
of my rooms to-day—any lady ?” 

“Lady? No, indeed, yer honour: 
there’s been no lady for the kay ; barrin’ 
it’s the blacksmith.” 

“ The blacksmith !”’ 

“Yes; the blacksmith your honour 
ordered to come to-day.” 

“T order a blacksmith!” exclaimed 
Robert. “I left a bottle of French 
brandy in the cupboard,” he thought, 
“and Mrs. M. has been evidently enjoying 
herself.” 7 

“Sure, and the blacksmith your honour 
tould to see to the locks,” replied Mrs. 
Maloney. “It’s him that lives down in 
one of the little streets by the bridge,” 
she added, giving a very lucid description 
of the man’s whereabouts. 

Robert lifted his eyebrows in mute 
despair. 

“Tf you'll sit down and compose 
yourself, Mrs. M.,” he said—he abbre- 
viated her name thus on principle, for the 
avoidance of unnecessary labour—‘ per- 
haps we shall be able by and by to under- 
stand each other. You say a blacksmith 
has been here ?” 

* Sure and I did, sir.” 

“To-day ?” 

**Quite correct, sir.” se 

Step by step Mr. Audley elicited the 
following information. A locksmith had 
called upon Mrs. Maloney that alternoon 
at three o’clock, and had asked for the 
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key of Mr. Audley’s chambers ; in order 
that he might look to the locks of the 
doors, which he stated were all out of 
repair. He declared that he was acting 
upon Mr. Audiley’s own orders, conveyed 
to him by a letter from the country, 
where the gentleman was spending his 
Christmas. Mrs. Maloney, believing in 
the truth of this statement, had admitted 
the man to the chambers, where he stayed 
about half an hour. 

“But you were with him while he 
examined the locks, 1 suppose?” Mr. 
Audley asked. 

“Sure I was, sir, in and out, as you 
may say, all the time; for D’ve been 
cleaning the stairs this afternoon, and [ 
took the opporchunity to begin my scour- 
ing while the man was at work.” 

‘Oh, you were in and out all the time. 
If you cou/d conveniently give me a 
plain answer, Mrs. M., I should be 
glad to know what was the longest time 
that you were ow? while the locksmith 
was in my chambers ?” 

But Mrs. Maloney could not give a 
plain answer. It might have been ten 
minutes; though she didn’t think it was 
asmuch. It night have been a quarter 
of an hour; but she was sure it wasn’t 
more. It ‘didn’t seem to her more than 
five minutes; but “thim stairs, your 
honour ;” and here she rambled off into 
a disquisition upon the scouring of stairs 
in general, and the stairs outside Robert’s 
chambers in particular. 

Mr. Audley sighed the weary sigh of 
mournful resignation. 

* Never mind, Mrs. M.,” he said; “the 
locksmith liad plenty of time to do any- 
thing he wanted to do, I daresay; without 
you're being any the wiser.” 

Mrs. Maloney stared at her employer 
with mingled surprise and alarm. 

“Sure, there wasn’t anythin’ for him 
to stale, your honour, barrin’ the birrds 
and the geranums, and a 

“No, no, l understand. There, that’ll 
do, Mrs. M. ‘Tell me where the man 
lives, and lll go and see him.” 

‘* But you'll have a bit of dinner first, 
sir?” 

“Til goand see the locksmith before 
I have my dinner.” 

He took up his hat as he announced 
his determination, and walked towards 
the door. 

“The man’s address, Mrs. M. ?” 

The LIrishwoman directed him to a 
small street at the back of St. Bride’s 
Church, and thither Mr. Robert Audley 





quietly strolled, through the miry slush 
which simple Londoners call szoz. 

He found the locksmith, and, at the 
sacrifice of the crown of his hat, con- 
trived to enter the low, narrow doorway 
of a little open shop. A jet of gas was 
flaring in the unglazed window, and there 
was a very merry party in the little room 
behind the shop; but no one responded 
to Robert’s “ Hulloa!” The reason of 
this was sufficiently obvious. The merry 
party was so much absorbed in its own 
merriment as to be deaf to all common- 
place summonses from the outer world; 
and it was only when Robert, advancing 
further into the cavernous little shop, 
made so bold as to open the half-glass 
door which separated him from the merry- 
makers, that he succeeded im obtaining 
their attention. 

A very jovial picture of the Teniers 
school was presented to Mr. Robert 
Audley upon the opening of this door. 

The locksmith, with his wife and family, 
and two or three droppers-in of the female 
sex, were clustered about a table, which 
was adorned by two bottles: not vulgar 
bottles of that colourless extract of the 
juniper berry, much ajflected by the 
masses; but of Jord fide port and sherry 
—fiercely strong sherry, which left a fiery 
taste in the mouth, nut-brown sherry— 
rather unnaturally brown, if anything— 
and fine old port ; no sickly vintage, faded 
and thin from excessive age; but a rich, 
full-bodied wine, sweet and substantial 
and high coloured. 

The locksmith was speaking as Robert 
Audley opened the door. 

“ And with that,” he said, “she walked 
off, as graceful as you please.” 

The whole party was thrown into con- 
fusion by the appearance of Mr. Audley ; 
but it was to be observed that the lock- 
smith was more embarrassed than his 
companions. He set down his glass so 
hurriedly, that he spilt his wine, and 
wiped his mouth nervously with the back 
of his dirty hand. 

* You called at my chambers to-day,” 
Robert said, quietly. “Don’t let me 
disturb you, ladies.” This to the droppers- 
in. “ You called at my chambers to-day, 
Mr. White, and x ° 

The man interrupted him. 

“I hope, sir, you'll be so good as to 
look over the mistake,” he stammered. 
‘I’m sure, sir, ?m very sorry it should 
have occurred. I was sent for to 
another gentleman’s chambers, Mr. Aui- 
win, in Garden-court; and the name slipped 
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my memory; and havin’ done odd jobs 
before for you, I thought it must be you 
as wanted me to-day ; and I called at Mrs. 
Maloney’s for the key accordin’; but 
directly I see the locks in your chambers, 
I says to myself, ‘the gentleman’s locks 
aint out of order; the gentleman don’t 
want all his locks repaired.’ ” 

“ But you stayed half an hour.” 

“Yes, sir; for there was one lock out 
of order—the door nighest the stairease— 
and I took it off and cleaned it and put 
it on again. I wont charge you nothin’ 
for the job, and I hope as you'll be so 
good as to look over the mistake as has 
occurred, which I’ve been in business 
thirteen year come July, and——” 

“ Nothing of this kind ever happened 
before, I suppose,” said Robert, gravely. 
“No, it’s altogether a singular kind of 
business, not likely to come about every 
day. You've been enjoying yoursetf this 
evening I see, Mr. White. You've done 
a good stroke of work to-day, Pll wager 
—made a lucky hit, and you’re what you 
call ‘ standing treat,’ eh ?” 

Robert Audiey looked straight into the 
man’s dingy face as he spoke. ‘The lock- 
smith was not a bad-looking fellow, and 
there was nothing that he need have been 
ashamed of in his face, except the dirt, 
and that, as Hamlet’s mother says, “is 
common;” but in spite of this, Mr. 
White’s eyelids dropped under the young 
barrister’s calm scrutiny, and he stam- 
mered out some apologetic sort of speech 
about his “missus,” and his missus’s 
neighbours, and port wine and sherry 
wine, with as much confusion as if he, 
an honest mechanic in a free country, 
were called upon to excuse himself to 
Mr. Robert Audley for being caught in 
the act of enjoying himself in his own 
parlour. 

Robert cut him short with a careless 
nod. 

Pray don’t apologize,” he said; “I 
like to sce people enjoy themselves. Good- 
night, Mr. White—good-night, ladies.” 

He lifted his hat to “the missus,” 
and the missus’s neighbours, who were 
much fascinated by his easy manner and 
his handsome face, and left the shop. 

“ And so,” he muttered to himself as 
he went back to his chambers, “ ‘ with 
that she walked off as graceful as you 
please.” Who was it that walked off; 
and what was the story which the lock- 
smith was telling when I interrupted him 
at that sentence? Oh, George Talboys, 
George Talbovs, am I ever to come any 
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nearer to the secret of your fate? Am |] 
coming nearer to it now, slowly but 
surely? Is the radius to grow narrower 
day by day until it draws a dark circle 
round the be of those [ love? How 
is it all to end?” 

He sighed wearily as he walked slowly 
back across the flagged quadrangles in the 
Temple to his own solitary chambers. 

Mrs. Maloney had prepared for him 
that bachelor’s dinner, which, however 
excellent and nutritious in itself, has no 
claim to the special charm of novelty. 
She had cooked for him a mutton chop, 
which was soddening itself between two 
plates upon the little table near the 
fire. 

Robert Audley sighed as he sat down 
to the familiar meal; remembering his 
uncle’s cook with a fond, regretful sorrow. 

“Her cutlets a la Maintenon made 
mutton seem more than mutton ; a subli- 
mated meat that could scarcely have grown 
upon any mundane sheep,” he murmured, 
sentimentally, “‘ and Mrs. Maloney’s chops 
are apt to be tough; but such is life— 
what does it matter ?” 

He pushed away his plate impatiently 
after eating a few mouthfuls. 

“1 have never eaten a good dinner at 
this table since I lost George Talboys,”’ 
he said. ‘The place seems as gloomy 
as if the poor fellow had died in the next 
room, and had never been taken away to 
be buried. How long ago that September 
afternoon appears as [ look back at it— 
that September afternoon apon which |] 
parted with him alive and well; and lost 
him as suddenly and unaccountably as if 
a trap-door had opened in the solid earth 
and let him through to the Antipodes !”’ 

Mr. Audley rose from the dinner-table 
and walked over to the cabinet in which 
he kept the document he had drawn up 
relating to George Talboys. He un- 
locked the doors of this cabinet, took 
the paper from the pigeon-hole marked 
important, and seated himself at his desk 
to write. He added several paragraphs 
to those in the document, numbering the 
fresh paragraphs as carefully as he had 
numbered the old ones. 

“ Heaven help us all,” he muttered 
once; “is this paper, with which no 
attorney has had any hand, to be my first 
brief ?” 

He wrote for about half an hour, then 
replaced the document in the pigeon- 
hole, and locked the cabinet. When he 
had done this, he took a candle in |i: 
hand, and went into the room in which: 
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were his own portmanteaus and the 
trunk belonging to George Talboys. 

He took a bunch of keys from his 
yocket, and tried them one by one. The 
a of the shabby old trunk was a common 
one, and at the fifth trial the key turned 
easily. 

“There'd be no need for any one to break 
open such a lock as this,” muttered 
Robert, as he lifted the lid of the trunk. 

He slowly emptied it of its contents, 
taking out each article Byrecny and 
laying it carefully upon a chair by his 
side. He handled the things with a 
respectful tenderness, as if he had been 
lifting the dead body of his lost friend. 
One by one he laid the neatly folded 
mourning garments on the chair. He 
found old meerschaum pipes, and soiled, 
crumpled gloves that had once been fresh 
from the Parisian maker ; old play bills, 
whose biggest letters spelled the names 
of actors who were dead and gone; old 
perfume bottles, fragrant with essences, 
whose fashion had passed away; neat 
little parcels of letters, each carefully 
labelled with the name of the writer; 
fragments of old newspapers ; and a little 
heap of shabby, dilapidated books, each 
of which tumbled into as many pieces 
as a pack of cards in Robert’s incautious 
hand. But amongst all the mass of 
worthless litter, each scrap of which had 
once had its separate purpose, Robert 
Audley looked in vain for that which he 
sought—the packet of letters written to 
the missing man by his dead wife Helen 
Talboys. He had heard George allude 
more than once to the existence of 
these letters. He had seen him once 
sorting the faded papers with a reverent 
hand ; and he had seen him replace them, 
carefully tied together with a faded rib- 
bon which had once been Helen’s, amongst 
the mourning garments in the trunk. 
Whether he had afterwards removed 
them, or whether they had been removed 
since his disappearance by some other 
hand, it was not easy to say ; but they 
were gone. 

Robert Audley sighed wearily as he 
replaced the things in the empty box, 
one by one, as he had taken them out. 
He stopped with the little heap of tat- 
tered books in his hand, and hesitated for 
a moment. 

“] will keep these out,” he muttered, 
‘there may be something to help me in 
one of them.” 

George’s library was no very brilliant 
collection of literature. There was an 





old Greek Testament and the Eton Latin 
Grammar; a French pamphlet on_ the 
cavalry sword exercise; an odd volume 
of Tom Jones, with one half of its stiff 
leather cover hanging to it by a thread; 
Byron’s Dox Juan, printed in a mur- 
derous type, which must have been in- 
vented for the special advantage of ocu- 
lists and opticians; and a fat book na 
faded gilt and crimson cover. 

Robert Audley locked the trunk and 
took the books under his arm. Mrs. 
Maloney was clearing away the remains 
of his repast when he returned to his 
sitting-room, He put the books aside on 
a little table in a corner of the fire-place, 
and waited patiently while the laundress 
finished her work. He was in no humour 
even for his meerschaum consoler; the 
yellow papered fictions on the shelves 
above his head seemed stale and profitless 
—he opened a volume of Balzac,-h~* his 
uncle’s wife’s golden curis dan nd 
trembled in a glittering haze, alike on 
the metaphysical diablerie of the Peau de 
Chagrin, and the hideous social horrors of 
* Cousine Bette.” The volume dropped 
from his hand, and he sat wearily watch- 
ing Mrs. Maloney as she swept up the 
ashes on the hearth, replenished the fire, 
drew the dark damask curtains, supplied 
the simple wants of the canaries, and put 
on her bonnet in the disused clerk’s 
oflice, prior to bidding her employer good 
night. As the door closed upon the Irish- 
woman, he rose impatiently from his chair, 
and paced up and down the room. 

“Why do I go on with this,” he said, 
“ when I know that it is leading me, step 
by step, day by day, hour by hour, nearer 
to that conclusion which of all others £ 
should avoid? Am I tied to a wheel, and 
must I go with its every revolution, let 
it take me where itwill? Or can I sit down 
here to-night and say, I have done my 
duty to my missing friend, I have 
searched for him patiently, but I have 
searched in vain? Should I be justified 
in doing this? Should I be justified in 
letting the chain which I have slowly 
put together, link by link, drop at this 
point, or must I go on adding fresh links 
to that fatal chain until the last rivet 
drops into its place and the circle is com- 
plete? I think and believe that I shall 
never see my friend’s face again; and that 
no exertion of mine can ever be of anv 
benefit to him. In plainer, crueller words 
I believe him to be dead. Am I bound 
to discover how and where he died ? or 
being, as I think, on the road to that dis- 
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covery shall I do a wrong to the memory 
of George Talboys by turning back or 
stopping still? What am I to do? What 
am I to do?” 

He rested his elbows on his knees and 
buried his face in his hands. ‘The one 

urpose which had slowly grown up in 

is careless nature until it had become 
powerful enoughto work a change in 
that very nature, made him what he had 
never been before—a Christian ; conscious 
of his own weakness ; anxious to keep to 
the strict line of duty ; fearful to swerve 
from the conscientious discharge of the 
strange task that had been forced upon 
him; and reliant on a stronger hand a 
his own to —_ the way which he was 
eo go. Perhaps he uttered his first 
isoroughly earnest prayer that night, 
sested by his lonely fireside, thinking of 
Geerge Talboys. When he raised his 
hese from that long and silent reverie, 
his «yes had a bright, determined glance, 
ai, very feature in his face seemed to 
wea! uw new expression. 

* Justice to the dead first,” he said, 
** mercy to the living afterwards.” 

He wheeled his easy chair to the table, 
trimmed the lamp, and settled himself to 
the examination of the books. 

He took them up one by one, and 
looked carefully through them, first 
looking at the page on which the name 
of the owner is ordinarily written; and 
then searching for any scrap of paper 
which might have been left within the 
leaves. On the first page of the Eton 
Latin Grammar the name of Master Tal- 
boys was written in a prim scholastic 
hand; the French pamphlet had a careless 
G. T. scrawled on the cover in pencil, in 
George’s big, slovenly caligraphy; the Z’om 
Jones had evidently been bought at a book- 
stall, and bore an inscription, dated March 
14th, 1788, setting forth that the work was 
a tribute of respect to Mr. ‘Thomas Scrow- 
ton, from his obedient servant, James An- 
derley ; the Don Juan and the Testament 
were blank. Robert Audley breathed 
more freely : he had arrived at the last but 
one of the books without any result what- 
ever, and there only remained the fat gilt- 
and-crimson-bound volume to be examined 
before his task was finished. 

It was an annual of the year 1845. 
The copper-plate engravings of lovely 
ladies who had flourished in that day were 
yellow and spotted with mildew; the 
costumes grotesque and outlandish; the 
simpering beauties faded and common- 
place. ven the little clusters of verses 
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(in which the poet’s feeble candle shed its 
sickly light upon the obscurities of the 
artist’s meaning) had an ald-fashioned 
twang ; like music onalyre whose strings 
are slackened by the damps of time. 
Robert Audley did not stop to read any 
of these mild productions. He ran ra- 
pidly through the leaves, looking for any 
scrap of writing or fragment of a letter 
which might have been used to mark a 
place. He found nothing but a brigh: 
ring of golden hair, of that glittering hue 
which is so rarely seen except upon the 
head of a child—a suany lock which 
curled as naturally as the tendril of a vine; 
and was very opposite in texture, if not 
different in hue, to the soft, smooth tress 
which the landlady at Ventnor had given 
to George Talboys after his wife’s death. 
Robert Audley suspended his examina- 
tion of the book, and folded this yellow 
lock in a sheet of letter paper, which he 
sealed with his signet-ring, and laid aside, 
with the memorandum about George Tal- 
boys and Alicia’s letter, in the pigeon 
ee marked important. He was going to 
replace the fat annual amongst the other 
books, when he discovered that the two 
blank leaves at the beginning were stuck 
together. He was so determined to pro- 
secute his search to the very uttermost, 
that he took the trouble to part these 
leaves with the sharp end of his paper 
knife ; and he was rewarded for his perse- 
verance by finding an inscription upon 
one of them. This inscription was in 
three parts and in three different hands. 
The first paragraph was dated as far back 
as the year in which the annual had been 
published, and set forth that the book 
was the property of a certain Miss Eliza- 
beth Ann Bince, who had obtained the 
precious volume as a reward for habits of 
order, and for obedience to the autho- 
rities of Camford-house Seminary, ‘Tor- 
quay. The second paragraph was dated 
five years later, and was in the hand- 
writing of Miss Bince herself, who pre- 
sented the book as a mark of undying 
affection and unfading esteem (Miss 
Bince was evidently of a romantic tem- 
perament) to her beloved friend Helen 
Maldon. The third paragraph was dated 
September, 1853, and was in the hand 
of Helen Maldon, who gave the annual to 
George Talboys ; and it was at the sight 
of this third paragraph that Mr. Robert 
Audley’s face changed from its natura! 
hue to a sickly, leaden pallor. . 

“T thought it would be so,” said the 


young man, shutting the ry with w 
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weary sigh. ‘God knows I was prepared 
for the worst, and the worst has come. 
I can understand all now. My next visit 
must be to Southampton. I must place 
the boy in better hands.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS. PLOWSON. 


Amonest the packet of letters which Ro- 
bert Audley had found in George’s trunk, 
there was one jabelled with the name of 
the missing man’s father—the father, who 
had never been too indulgent a friend to his 
younger son, and who had gladly availed 
himself of the excuse afforded by George’s 
imprudent marriage to abandon the young 
man to his own resources. Robert Audley 
had never seen Mr. Harcourt Talboys; 
but George’s careless talk of his father 
had given his friend some notion of that 
gentleman’s character. He had written 
to Mr. Talboys immediately after the 
disappearance of George, carefully word- 
ing his letter, which vaguely hinted at 
the writer’s fear of some foul play in the 
mysterious business; and after the lapse 
of several weeks, he had received.a formal 
epistle, in which Mr. Harcourt Talboys 
expressly declared that he had washed 
his hands of all responsibility im his. son 
George’s affairs upon the young man’s 
wedding day ; and that his absurd disap- 
pearance was only in character with his 
preposterous marriage. The writer of this 
fatherly letter added in a postscript that 
if Mr. George Talboys had any low design 
of alarming his friends by this pretended 
disappearance, and thereby playing on 
their feelings with a view to pecuniary 
advantage, he was most egregiously de- 
ceived im the character of those persons 
with whom he had to deal. 

Robert Audley had answered this letter 
by a few indignant lines, informing Mr. 
Talboys that his son was scarcely likely 
to hide lrimself for the furtherance of any 
deep-laid design on the pockets of his 
relatives, as he had left twenty thousand 
Cage in his bankers’ hands at the time of 
iis disappearance. After despatching this 
letter, Robert had abandoned all thought 
of assistance from the man who, in the 
natural course of things, should have 
been most interested in George’s fate ; 
but now that he found himself advancing 
every day some step nearer to the end 
that lay so darkly before him, his mind 





reverted to this heartlessly-indifferent 
Mr. Harcourt Talboys. 

“JT will run into Dorsetshire after I 
leave Southampton,” he said, “ and see 
this man. If /e is content to let his son’s 
fate rest a dark and cruel mystery to all 
who knew him—if he is content to go 
down to his grave uncertain to the last 
of this poor fellow’s end—why should I 
try to unravel the tangled skein, to fit 
the pieces of the terrible puzzle, and 
gather together the stray fragments which 
when eollected may make such a hideous 
whole? I will go to him and lay my 
darkest doubts freely before him. It will 
be for him to say what I am to do.” 

Robert Audley started by an early ex- 
press for Southampton. ‘lhe snow lay 
thick and white upon the pleasant country 
through which he went; and the youre 
barrister had wrapped himself in so many 
comforters and railway rugs as to appear 
a perambulating mass of woollen goods 
rather than a living member of a learned 
profession. He looked gloomily out of the 
misty window, opaque with the breath of 
himself and an elderly Indian officer, who 
was his only companion, and watched the 
fleeting landscape which had a certain 
phantom-like appearance in its shroud of 
snow. He wrapped himself in the vast 
folds of his railway rug with a peevish 
shiver, and felt inclined to quarrel with 
the destiny which compelled him to travel 
by an carly train upon a pitiless winter’s 
ay. 
“Who would have thought that I could 
have grown so fond of the fellow,” he 
muttered, “or fecl so lonely without 
hin? ve a comfortable little fortune 
in the three per cents.; I’m heir-pre- 
sumptive to my uncle’s title; and 1 know 
cf a certain dear little girl, who, as I 
think, would do her best to make me 
happy; but I declare that I would freely 
give up all and stand penniless in thie 
world to-morrow, if this mystery could be 
satisfactorily cleared away, and George 
Talboys could stand by my side.” 

He reached Southampton between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, and walked 
across the platform, with the snow drift- 
ing in his face, towards the pier and the 
lower end of the town. ‘The clock of St. 
Michael’s Church was striking twelve as 
he crossed the quaint old square in which 
that edifice stands, and groped his way 
through the narrow streets leading down 
to the water. 

Mr, Maldon had established his slovenly 
household gods in one of those dreary 


























thoroughfares which speculative builders 
love to raise upon sone miserable frag- 
ment of waste ground hanging to the 
skirts of a prosperous town. Brigsome’s- 
terrace was perhaps one of the most 
dismal blocks of building that was ever 
composed of brick and mortar since 
the first mason plied his trowel and 
the first architect drew his plan. The 
builder who had speculated in the ten 
dreary eight-roomed prison-houses had 
hung himself behind the parlour door of 
an adjacent tavern while the carcases 
were yet unfinished. The man who had 
bought the brick and mortar skeletons 
had gone through the Bankruptcy Court 
while the paperhangers were still busy in 
Brigsome’s-terrace, and had whitewashed 
his ceilmgs and himself simultaneously. 
Ill luck and insolvency clung to the 
wretched habitations. The bailiff and the 
broker’s man were as well known as the 
butcher and the baker to the noisy chil- 
dren who played upon the waste ground 
in front of the parlour windows. Solvent 
tenants were disturbed at unhallowed 
hours by the noise of ghostly furniture 
vans creeping stealthily away in the moon- 
less night. Insolvent tenants openly de- 
fied the ‘collector of the water-rate from 
their ten-roomed strongholds, and existed 
for weeks without any visible means of 
procuring that necessary fluid. 

Robert Audley looked about him with 
a shudder as he turned from the water- 
side into this poverty-stricken locality. 
A child’s funeral was leaving one of the 
houses as he approached, and he thought 
with a thrill of horror that if the little 
eoffin had held George’s son, he would 
have been in some measure responsible 
for the boy’s death. 

“The poor child shail not sleep another 
night in this wretched hovel,” he thought, 
as he knocked at the door of Mr. Maldon’s 
house. ‘He is the legacyof my lost friend, 
and it shall be my business to secure his 
safety.” 

A slipshod servant girl opened the 
door and looked at Mr. Audley rather 
suspiciously as she asked him, very much 
through her nose, what he pleased to want. 
The door of the little sitting-room was 
ajar, and Robert could hear the clattering 
of knives and forks and the childish voice 
of little George prattling gaily. He told 
the servant that he had come from London, 
that he wanted to sce Master Talboys, 
and that he would announce himself; and 
walking past her, without further cere- 
mony, he opened the door of the parlour. 
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The girl stared at him aghast as he did 
this ; and as if struck by some sudden and 
terrible conviction, threw her apron over 
herhead and ran out into the snow. She 
darted across the waste ground, plunged 
into a narrow alley, and never drew breath 
till she found herself npon the threshold 
of a certain tavern called the Coach and 
Horses, and much affected by Mr. Maldon. 
The lieutenant’s faithful retainer had 
taken Robert Audley for some new and de- 
termined collector of poor’s rates—reject- 
ing that gentleman’s account of himself as 
an artful fiction devised for the destruction 
of parochial defaulters—and had hurried 
off to give her master timely warning 
of the enemy’s approach. 

When Robert entered the sitting- 
room he was surprised to find liftle 
ster a seated opposite to a woman who 
was doing the honours of a shabby repast, 
spread upon a dirty tablecloth, and flanked 
by a pewter beer measure. The woman 
rose as Robert entered, and curtsied very 
humbly to the young barrister. She 
looked about fifty years of age, and was 
dressed in rusty widow’s weeds. Her 
complexion was insipidly fair, and the 
two smooth bands of hair beneath her cap 
were of that sunless flaxen hue which 
gencrally accompanies pink cheeks and 
white eyelashes. She had been a rustic 
beauty perhaps in her time, but her 
features, although tolerably regular in 
their shape, had a mean, pinched look, as 
if they liad been made too small for lier 
face. This defect was peculiarly noticeable 
in her mouth, which was an obvious misfit 
for the set of teeth it contained. She 
smiled as she curtsied to Mr. Robert 
Audley, and her smile, which laid bare 
the greater part of this set of square, 
hungry-looking teeth, by no means added 
to the beauty of her personal appearance. 

“Mr. Maldon is not at home, sir,’”’ she 
said, with insinuating civility ; ‘but if it’s 
for the water-rate, he requested me to 
say that——” 

She was interrupted by little George 
Talboys, who scrambled down from the 
high chair upon which he had been 
perched, and ran to Robert Audley. 

“1 know you,” he said; “you came: 
to Ventnor with the big gentleman, and 
you came here once, and you gave me 
some money, and I gave it to granpa to 
take care of, and granpa kept it, and he 
always does.” iene 

Robert Audley took the boy in his 
arms, and carried him to a little table in 
the window. —_ 
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‘«‘ Stand there, Georgey,” he said; “I 
want to have a good look at you.” _ 

He turned the boy’s face to the light, 
and pushed the brown curls off his fore- 
head with both hands. 

“ You’re growing more like your father 
every day, Georgey ; and you’re growing 
quite a man, too,” he said; “would you 
like to go to school ?” rane 

“Oh, yes, please, I should like it ve 
much,” the boy answered, eagerly. “ 
went to school at Miss Pevins’s once— 
day-school, you know—round the corner 
in the next street; but I caught the 
measles, and granpa wouldn’t let me g° 
any more, for fear I should catch the 
measles again; and granpa wont let me 

lay with the little boys in the street, 

ecause they’re rude boys ; he said black- 
cuard boys; but he said I mustn’t say 
blackguard boys, because it’s naughty. 
He says damn and devil, but he says he 
may because he’s old. I shall say damn 
and devil when I’m old; and I should 
like to go to school, please, and I can go 
to-day, if you like; Mrs. Plowson will 
get my frocks ready, wont you, Mrs. 
Plowson ?” 

“Certainly, Master Georgey, if your 
¢randpapa wishes it,” the woman an- 
swered, looking rather uneasily at Mr. 
Robert Audley. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
this woman?” thought Robert, as he 
turned from the boy to the fair-haired 
widow, who was edging herself slowly 
towards the table upon which little George 
Talboys stood talking to his guardian. 
“Does she still take me for a tax-collector 
with inimical intentions towards these 
wretched goods and chattels; or can the 
cause of her fidgetty manner lie deeper 
still? That’s scarcely likely, though; for 
whatever secrets Lieutenant Maldon may 
have, it’s not very probable that this 
woman has any knowledge of them.” 

Mrs. Plowson had edged herself close 
to the little table by this time, and was 
making a stealthy descent upon the boy, 
when Robert turned sharply round. 

“What are you going to do with the 
child ?” he said. 

“T was only going to take him away 
to wash his pretty face, sir, and smooth 
his hair,” answered the woman, in the 
same insinuating tone in which she had 
spoken of the water-rate. ‘“ You don’t 
see him to any advantage, sir, while his 
precious face is dirty. I wont be five 
minutes making him as neat as a new 
pin.” 
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She had her long thin arms about the 
boy as she spoke, and she was evidently 
going to carry him off bodily, when Ro- 
bert stopped her. 

“Td rather see him as he is, thank 
you,” he said. “ My time in Southampton 
isn’t very long, and I want to hear all 
that the little man can tell me.” 

The little man crept closer to Robert, 
and looked confidingly into the barrister’s 
grey eyes. ; 

“T like you very much,” he said. “I 
was frightened of you when you came 
before, because I was shy. I am not 
shy now—I’m nearly six years old.” 

Robert patted the boy’s head encou- 
ragingly, but he was not looking at little 
George; he was watching the fair-haired 
widow, who had moved to the window, 
and was looking out at the patch of 
waste ground. 

“ You’re rather fidgetty about some one, 
ma’am, I’m afraid,” said Robert. 

She coloured violently as the barrister 
made this remark, and answered him in 
a confused manner. 

**T was looking for Mr. Maldon, sir,” 
she said; “ he’ll he 80 disappointed if he 
doesn’t see you.” 

* You know who I am, then ?” 

mt * sir, but \ , 

he boy interrupted her dragging 
a little jewelled ak from’ his Soin 
and showing it to Robert. 

“This is the watch the pretty lady gave 
me,” he said. “I’ve got it now—but I 
haven't had it long, because the jeweller 
who cleans it is an idle man, granpa says, 
and always keeps it such a long time; 
and granpa says it will have to be cleaned 
again, because of the taxes. He always 
takes it to be cleaned when there’s taxes 
—but he says, if he were to lose it, the 
pretty lady would give me another. Do 
you know the pretty lady ?” 

; “No, Georgey, but tell me all about 
ler.” 

Mrs. Plowson made another descent 
upon the boy. She was armed with a 
pocket-handkerchief this time, and dis- 
ie great anxiety about the state of 
ittle George’s nose, but Robert warded 
off the dreaded weapon, and drew the 
child away from his tormentor. 

“The boy will do very well, ma’am,” 
he said, ‘‘if you’ll be good enough to let 
him alone for five minutes. Now, Georgey, 
suppose you sit on my knee, and teli me 
all about the pretty lady.” 

The child clambered from the table 
on to Mr. Audley’s knees, assisting his 
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descent by a very unceremonious mani- 


pulation of his guardian’s coat collar. 


“Til tell you all about the pretty 
lady,” he sil. “because I like you very 
much. Grandpa told me not to tell any- 
body, but I’ll tell you, you know, because 
I like you, and because you’re going to 
take me toschool. The pretty lady came 
here one night—long ago—oh, so long 
ago,” said the boy, shaking his head, 
with a face whose solemnity was expres- 
sive of some prodigious lapse of time. 
** She came when I was not nearly so big 
as IT am now—and she came at night— 
after I’d gone to bed, and she came up 
into my room, and sat upon the bed, and 
cried—and she left the watch under my 
illow, and she——Why do you make 
aces at me, Mrs. Plowson ? £ wan tell 
this gentleman,” Georgey added, suddenly 
addressing the widow, who was standing 
behind Robert’s shoulder. 

Mrs, Plowson mumbled some confused 
apology to the effect that she was afraid 

ter George was troublesome. 

* Suppose you wait till I say so, ma’am, 
before you stop the little fellow’s mouth,” 
said Robert Audley, sharply. “A sus- 
picious person might think from your 
manner, that Mr. Maldon and you had 
some conspiracy between you, and that 

ou he: afraid of what the boy's talk may 
et slip.” 
| Payal from his cliair, and looked full 
at Mrs. Plowson as he said this. The 
fair-haired widow’s face was as white as 
her cap when she tried to answer him, and 
her pale lips were so dry that she was 
obliged to wet them with her tongue be- 
fore the words would come. 


The little boy relieved her embarrass 
ment. 

** Don’t be cross to Mrs. Plowson,” he 
said. “ Mrs. Plowson is very kind to me. 
Mrs. Plowson is Matilda’s mother. You 
don’t know Matilda. Poor Matilda was 
always crying; she was ill, she-——” 

The boy was stopped by the sudden 
appearance of Mr. Maldon, who stood on 
the threshold of the parlour-door staring 
at Robert Audley with a half-drunken, 
half-terrified aspect, scarcely consistent 
with the dignity of a retired nayal officer. 
The servant girl, breathless and panting, 
stood close behind her master. arly in 
the day though it was, the old man’s speecl: 
was thick and confused, as he addressed 
himself fiercely to Mrs. Plowson. 

“You’re a prett’ creature to call your- 
sel’ ’sensible woman!” he said. ‘* Why 
don’t you take th’ chile ’way, er wash ’s 
face? D’yer want to ruin me? D’yer 
want to’stroy me? ‘Take th’ chile ’way ! 
Mr. Audley, sir, I’m ver’ glad to see yer; 
ver’ ’appy to ’ceive yer in m’ humbl’ 
*bode,” the old man added, with tipsy 
politeness, dropping into a chair as he 
spoke, and trying to look steadily at his 
unexpected visitor. 

“Whatever this man’s secrets are,” 
thought Robert, as Mrs. Plowson hustled 
little George Talboys out of the room, 
“that woman has no unimportant share 
of them. Whatever the mystery may be, 
it grows darker and thicker at every step ; 
but I try in vain to draw back or to stop 
short upon the road, for a stronger hand 
than my own is pointing the way to my 
lost friend’s unknown grave.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Despitt the fierce enthusiasm, the wild 
excitement. which continually breaks forth 
in the various races, games, and combats, 
some idea of which we endeavoured to 
give owr readers in the course of our 
preceding article, we find, however, in 
the religious ceremonies peculiar to this 
country, something still more poetical 
and characteristic. In fact, it is above 
all by its religious faith, impressed as this 
faith still is with the remnants of Druid- 
ical superstition, that this ancient pro- 
vince may be to-day distinguished from 
the rest of France. 

Pilgrimages are of frequent occurrence 
in Brittany, and it is generally in troops 
of twenty or thirty persons that the in- 
habitants proceed to those sacred spots 
which are invested by the faithful with 
an incredible amount of veneration and 
respect. Some travel to these shrines 
barefooted ; others drag themselves pain- 
fully thither on their knees, thus con- 
suming entire months in the journey. On 
first setting out, each troop elects a chief. 
This chief arranges the allowance of food 
that is te be served out to each imdividual, 
heads in person the procession, and gives 
out the hymns which are sung upon the 
line of march. It is a picturesque and 
touching sight to behold this primitive 
caravan, each member with a chaplet in 
one hand, and a stout hazel staff in the 
other, advancing in grave and orderly 
array along the dusty high road under the 
ardent rays of a burning July sun. As 
soon as they perceive the chapel or shrine, 
the term of their pilgrimage, they imme- 
diately halt, and casting themselves with 
their faces to the earth, offer up a prayer 
in a loud voice. 

The pardons, or patronal festivals, 
which give rise to these pilgrimages, are 
always accompanied with processions, 
some of which take place at night, and 
by torch-light. At Guingamp may be 
counted each year more than six thousand 
pilgrims, who walk in procession at night 
holding wax tapers in their hands, through 
‘he illuminated strects of the city. In 
the midst of the party walk a band of 
young girls, clad entirely in white, and 
carrying Images of the virgin; next come 
a party of ex rofos, and lastly, a crowd of 
sulors, barefooted, bearing upon a sort 


of litter or hand-barrow a miniature ves- 
sel. ‘These little models, frequently quite 
chefs-d’auvre of patience and ingenuity, 
are generally armed with small guns, and 
the pilgrims halt from time to time to 
charge their little armament and fire a 
broadside. Such ceremonies are, it must 
be avowed, very futile—very ridiculous, 
rhaps; but there ever lies, hidden 
ween 4 these outward observances, a 
feeling of religion and piety, so simple, 
yet so sincere and heartfelt, that even 
while laughing at the exhibition, one ean- 
not refrain from applauding the object 
which has called it into bemg. It must, 
however, be avowed that among these 
pilgrimages there are very many which 
cannot be considered in any other than a 
truly ridiculous light, both as regards the 
ceremonies which take place, and the 
object and motives which have drawn 
tovether the concourse of the faithful. 
Thus, thanks to St. Guignolé, there are 
no childless women in Brittany ; all cattle 
which have been at the festival of St. 
Derbot, give milk in abundance; St. 
Antoine and St. Clair cure boils; St. 
Eloi, all diseases appertaining to horses ; 
St. Loup, insanity. In short, there exist 
no living beings in Brittany, not even 
excepting swine, who possess not their 
patron saints in heaven: their represen- 
tative on earth being enshrined in the 
chapels and other holy spots, to visit 
which these pilgrimages are undertaken. 
At St. Sylvester, on the Cétes-du-Nord, 
there exists, amongst others, one most 
singular custom.—Upon the second Sun- 
day in July the peasants repair thither in 
crowds from all sides, but especially from 
La Cornouaille and Haut-Leon. Previous 
to the ceremony, delegates, chosen by the 
pilgrims, repair to the dwelling of the 
evré, and arrange with him respecting 
the price to be given for the banners and 
cross used in the procession. All are 
most liberally paid for. The procession 
sets ort in good order, but scarcely has 
it reached the banks of a little rivulet on 
the outskirts of a certain wood, when a 
great murmur is raised by the pilgrims, 
the banners are waved aloft in the air, 
and this strange ery :—Sant Gelvestrar 
bihan ac an divoar glas déan ! (St. Syl- 
vester the little with his green legs), 
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shouted lustily forth. Now takes place 
a scene baffling all description; each 
rudely jostles his neighbour in his endea- 
vours to push forward to the head of the 
body; it is a true battle. Cross and 
banners are all torn and broken, for of 
this cross, and these banners, each’ indi- 
vidual must, at the risk of his life, obtain 
a fragment, ofherwise he will stand a 
chance of having a bad harvest of his 
black wheat durmg the approaching 
season. 

Various means have been resorted to 
by the authoritics from time to time in 
order to put a stop to these barbarous 
customs, but hitherto all their efforts 
have been fruitless. When thie curds re- 
fuse to take part in the ceremony, the 
peasants perform it without them, and 
the curés only lose in consequence their 
share of the rich offering which the pil- 
grims are in the habit of making upon 
these occasions. On one year another ex- 

edient was tried; the authorities des- 
patched a party of gendarmes to the scene 
of action. But what could avail the 
strength of five or six individuals against 
an entire army of fanatics? ‘They endea- 
voured, however, to do their duty, but 
were soon repulsed and driven from the 
field, amidst a shower of stones and mis- 
siles of every description. 

Certain shrmes in Brittany enclose ora- 
cles, which are consulted with anxiety by 
the young girls of the neighbourhood. 
According to the sound caused by the 
dropping of a marked halfpenny into the 
hollow trunk of St. Mathurin’s oak at 
Moncontour, they know to a certainty if 
their lovers are true and faithful, and if 
their vows are to be relied on. The foun- 
tain of Notre-Dame-du-Folgoét possesses 
a virtue no less extraordinary: a pinwhich 
has been used in the winding-sheet of a 
corpse is cast into the well, and this pro- 
ees pin, im falling upon the point, the 
read, or the side, mforms the credulous 
damsel consulting the oracle whether she 
will be married soon or later; or if, fatal 
presage! it be her sad destiny to descend 
into the tomb with the virgin chaplet upon 
her brow. 

For the rest, certain mysterious virtues 
are attributed to these fountams, and their 
waters, especially those situated im the 
neighbourhood of chapels, are generally 
considered of sovercign efficacy im the care 
of all sorts of diseases. Images and crosses 
may always be seen suspended in tlrese 
places, and sometimes even young married 
women will cast into the water their rings 


and trinkets, in order thus to exorcise the 
demon of jealousy which may have crept 
into their homes. ‘The fountain of Jean- 
du-Doigt still enjoys a fair share of repu- 
tation for the cure of ophthalmia, and the 
torrent which gushes from a rock near the 
little chapel of St. Laurent, radically cures 
of their most inveterate rheumatisms those 
who will remain for a few moments under 
the sparkling stream which precipitates 
itself from a height of twenty feet into the 
well beneath. Inthe vicinity of all these 
fountains ablutions are performed, prayers 
offered up, and the pious visitor will bear 
religiously away with him, in a little glass 
phial, a portion of this blessed water, in 
order that it may be carefully hoarded up 
for use on important occasions. 

But by far the most beautiful, and with- 
out exception the most picturesque of all 
the religious ceremonies peculiar to Brit- 
tany, is the benediction of the sea. ‘This 
takes place upon the southern coast of 
Brittany, just before the commencemer' 
of the sardine fishery—that precious mana 
which Providence sends each year to the 
poor fishermen of these desolate shores. 

Thousands of boats, from the bay of 
Camaret to Belle-Isle-en-Mer, are em- 
ployed in this fishery; Douarnénez alone 
furnishes more than twelve hundred boats; 
and each boat, during a good day’s fish- 
ing, will take, on an average, froin thirty 
to forty thousand of these little fish, which, 
after the process of curing, are exported 
to all parts of the world. As soon as thie 
first shoal of sardines is perceived in the 
offing, all the fishing-boats belonging to 
one bay are hastily collected together. 
Across four of these boats, the masts of 
which have been previously unstepped, 
are laid planks of wood solidly fastened 
together; upon this temporary flooring 
an altar is erected, raised wpon steps, and 
canopied with a silken flag. The other 
boats are moored round this floating altar; 
they are decked out im all their flags, and 
an entire host of red, blue, yellow, and 
green streamers may be seen fluttering 
gaily from the masts and rigging. ‘The 
prows are covered with garlands of flowers 
and green leaves, the nets are arranged iff 
order at the sterns, and all this sunburnt 
population of men, women, and children, 
may be seen kneeling in prayer upon the 
decks, while the religious silence which 
reigns around is scarce broken by the 
murmur of the distant tide upon th: 
beach, or the eddying of the water round 
the sides of their frail barks. Mcanwhile 
the priest, bearing the sacred vases, arrives 
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in a boat impelled by four fishermen clad 
entirely in white; he ascends the altar, 
and the mass is chanted in the midst of 
the waters. The mass ended, the priest 
kneels on the steps at the foot of the altar, 
and there, in the presence of the people, 
he blesses the boats, the nets, the sea; 
and implores from heaven a happy and 
abundant season. No sooner has he com- 
pleted his benediction, when a ery of en- 
thusiasm and hope escapes from all mouths 
at ouce, and is echoed far along the shore. 
All is now bustle and activity; the anchors 
are weighed, the sails set, and the little 
fleet of tishing-boats proceeds to sea 
amid the prayers and good wishes of the 
crowd. 

It would scarcely be imagined that those 
men whom we have but just seen engaged 
in exercises of religion, are the same who 
pillage and even murder the hapless beings 
wrecked upon their coast, and yet this 1s 
the case; formerly, they were im the habit 
of using various means calculated to lure 
the devoted barks to destruction. in the 
Middle Ages, the booty obtained in this 
way formed no inconsiderable portion of 
the revenues of the chiefs of the province ; 
and a former Count of Léon was in the 
habit of boasting that he had in his do- 
main a certain reef of rocks, which was 
to him worth all the jewels of an imperial 
crown. 

In these latter days, a sensible improve- 
ment has taken place in the moral cha- 
racter of the rude fishermen ; if they still 
pillage, they no longer add the crime of 
murder to the theft ; and, even lately, the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Sein, who from 
their ferocious disposition had obtained 
the cognomen of sea-demons, have been 
frequently seen perilling their lives to 
rescue the crews of vessels entangled in 
their shoals, and greeting the survivors 
with generous hospitality in that desolate 
isle, ey to all temperatures, and 
whose climate is still more pitiless in its 
rigorous severity than its wild and almost 
savage children. 

Winter, that season of balls and parties 
for the larger cities and towns of France, 
assumes in the rural districts of Brittany 
a far more staid and serious physiognomy. 
Thanks, however, to that brilliant gift 
which seems from the earliest ages to have 
been possessed by the Cymric race—to 
that imagination which has preserved, 
amidst the mists and storms of our Europe, 
the recollection of the East, its cradle— 
the Breton peasant finds means of escaping 
even the tedium of this rigid season. 


While the icicles depend alike from the 
cottage roof and the leafless bough of the 
forest tree, and the snow carpets with its 
silent mantle the frost-bound earth, the 
cheerful tale and merry jest are heard at 
the corner of the rustic hearth, aud long 
stories, worthy of being related by an 
Arab tale-teller under the tent of the 
desert, to wile away the long hours of 
the winter’s night. 

Formerly, in the feudal times, it was 
customary for the inhabitants of a village 
to assemble for the purpose of spinning 
at the seignorial manor-house. Although 
this duty was by no means an obligatory 
one, the inhabitants of all the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, so soon as night closed in, 
invariably proceeded in crowds to the 
appointed meeting-place. Hach village 
maiden brought with her her spindle or 
her wheel, and a distaff full of her very 
best flax. They assembled in the grand 
hall of the chateau, an apartment without 
the slightest pretensions to luxury of 
furniture or appointments, but vast and 
spacious enough to accommodate easily 
the crowd of young people who flocked 
thither as if to a festival. In this old 
baronial hall, then, under the presiding 
care of the lady of the house, the tale- 
tellers related their marvellous legends ; 
the rimeuss sang; while the young maidens 
plied the distatl, lending the while a not 
unwilling ear to the whispering sentences 
of their beaux, who lounged behind them. 

Among these young girls there was in- 
variably a spirited contest. The struggle 
consisted in determining not only who 
should spin the most, but who should spin 
the best. On the conclusion of the even- 
ing’s labours they compared work, and a 
prize distaff or a knot of ribbons was the 
trophy of her who had won the honours 
of the night. The produce of the even- 
ing’s work was afterwards either bestowed 
in the relief of some poor family, or spent 
in the purchase of a brocade robe for some 
venerated madonna. 

This good, old-fashioned custom has 
fallen by degrees into disusage, but its 
traces may still be recognised in contem- 
porary manners. Every Sunday, during 
the winter months, after high mass, the 
principal churchwarden of the parish 
makes the circuit of the church, holding 
in one hand the little basket destined to 
receive the offerings of the faithful, and 
in the other a beautiful distaff adorned 
with flowers and ribbons, which he pre- 
sents to the most renowned spinster of 
the village. And a proud and happy gir! 
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is she on whom this honour is conferred. 
She will thread the holy distaff—as it is 
called—with infinite care; and will spin 
with it a brilliant skein, which she will 
hasten to bear to the chure!warden or 
clerk of the parish, as a tribute of her 
industry and skill. 

At the present time the winter nights 
are spent at home in the family circle, and 
though now divested of all pomps and 
ceremonies, are no less agreeable to the 
parties concerned. ‘The family group, 
too, is frequently increased by the almost 
nightly arrival, either of some mendicaunts 
or tailors, or some of those wandering 
artisans who spend their lives in roving 
from farm to farm. ‘These mdividuals 
generally possess the reputation of singing 
the most beautiful songs, and relating the 
most interesting tales and legends that are 
to be met with in the entire province. 
They are, so to speak, the animated news- 
papers of the village. It is through them 
that the inhabitants of some retired hamlet 
learn that a young prince has been born 
into the world, that a revolution has 
broken out, or that a king has died or 
been dethroned; all the thousand acci- 
dents and events of the political world, in 
short, are faithfully narrated by these vil- 
lage chroniclers. But the great attraction 
of these wanderers lies in the talent they 
possess of relatingthe old tales and legends 
with which Brittany is so rife.. The nuni- 
ber of these tales 1s beyond calculation : 
mysterious Odysseys, in truth, are they, 
in which we see saints and demons alike 
playing parts not always in strict affinity 
with the characters that have been uni- 
versally attributed to them. But the more 
frequent legends are those bearing on the 
chateaux whose crumbling ruins crown 
almost every hill. These old castles are 
for the Breton story-teller mines of wealth, 
which, it must. be-said, they are by no 
means diffident in availing themselves of. 
Their favourite topic is of some captive 
princess, beautiful as the eye of day, who is 
guarded by a demon in the shape of a 
ferocious dragon. This princess possesses, 
as a matter of course, incalculable wealth, 
which, along with the hand of the fair 
owner, will be conferred on him who suc- 
ceeds in breaking the charm of which she 
is the victim. But this is an enterprise 
so perilous that few dare undertake it, 
and encompassed with so many difficulties 
that none have as yet been successful. 

It is also during these winter evening 
meeti that those popular songs of 
Brittany, which charm us no less by the 


vigour and delicacy of the sentiments thes 
express than by their pleasing and rustic 

simplicity, are handed down irom one ge 

neration to another. The brief space of a 
magazine article does not permit us to 
offer a specimen of this national poetry to 
the reader; and besides, in order to thy 

full appreciation of these songs, he ought 
not only to be thoroughly conversant 
with the idiom in which they are sung, 
but also to be able to transport himself 
into the sombre and smoke-infested cabins 
of Brittany, so faithful to ancient tra- 
ditions, and listen to the monotonous 
rhyme mingling with the hum of the 
spinning-wheel, and rising in slow and 
cadenced measures, amid that dense ob- 
security which the fitful gleam of tlie 
burning log on the hearth, and the vacil- 
lating flame of the pine-wood torch, fixed 
under the broad mantcl-shelf, scarcely suc 

ceed in dissipating. It is in these spots 
—spots on which modern civilization has 
not yet set her foot—in the abodes of a 
race of peasantry, the most denuded of 
the little luxuries and enjoyments which: 
render life agreeable, that poetry—sweet 
compensation for the toils and struggles 
of this prosaic existence—takes its most 
capricious, its most brilliant, and its most 
hallowed flights. 

It must not, however, be imagined tha‘ 
the riches of this popular literature are 
entirely confined to the traditional ballads 
we have just alluded to, some of which 
are of most ancient origin. Brittany can 
boast also the possession of a vast number 
of rimeuis, and improvisatori, termed in 
the idiom of the country canélérien— 
ragged minstrels, in sooth, who wander 
from cottage to cottage, subsisting on the 
charity of the inhabitants ; a great number 
of these troubadours are blind: all are 
beggars by profession. About nightfall 
they are accustomed to pay their visits, 
and pausing on the threshold of the door 
they will salute with their rimes the master 
of the house, his children, and servants, 
wishing to some an abundant harvest and 
increased prosperity, and to others a 
speedy marriage and happy nuptials. The 
memory of the dead is not forgotten either 
in these facile and often elegant improvi- 
sations. Frequently do these invocations 
contain entire passages of old poems, 
which the minstrel skilfully adapts to 
the circumstances of the case. There are 
some rimeurs whose real talent amounts 
almost to inspiration, and who have been 
frequently known to delight an audience 
for entire hours without their poetic flow 














of thought and language failing them for 
a single instant. 

Thus slips away the life of the Breton 
peasatit, amid the peaceable and innocent 
festivals and rejoicings which are so well 
suited to his tastes and habits. A fatalist 
in some sort, he accepts death as a ne- 
cessity, secking not to evade its rigorous 
decrees. In sickness he testifies no great 
confidence in either physie or physicians. 
When his indisposition is slight he has 
recourse to amulets, and to vervain 
(lousontén ar groas—herb of the cross), 
which, in right of its Christian baptism, 
still enjoys in Brittany as high a degree 
of favour as it formerly did in the druidi- 
cal ages. Should the disease prove serious 
in its character, he addresses himself to 
his patron saint, and performs a xeuraine. 
The xeucaine, however, is the infallible 
remedy, and it is very generally believed 
that the patient who is not cured by this 
means has accomplished his allotted time 
upon the earth, and that his name Is irre- 
vocably effaced from the book of life. 

In this, as well as in all other cere- 
monies, each canton has its own peculiar 
customs. ‘There are some communes in 
which the zewraines are performed by 
young boys and girls, who, to the number 
of nine, proceed in parties of threes to 
collect the price of a mass in nine diffe- 
rent communes; they never accept more 
than a liard from each person, nor will 
they receive the offering of above one in- 
dividual in each farm. In. other places 
it is the custom to select nine women, 
young and old indiscriminately, whose 
duty it is, between sunrise and sunset, to 
visit nine different chapels, to repeat a 
prayer at each halting 6 and to light 
a small wax taper before each high altar. 
During the performance of the xeucaine 
nothing is indifferent to the pilgrims, the 
slightest accident or most trifling oceur- 
rence having its good or bad omen. 
Should, for example, the chaplet of one 
of the women chance to fall from her 
hands, or should crows fly over the heads 
of the party, these are considered as signs 
of evil import. But it is infinitely worse 
if the little party, during its pilgrimage, 
should chanee to fall in with a dog who 
may show any disposition to follow the 
srocession. The dog is considered by the 
Breton peasant to possess certain myste- 
rious Instincts ; amongst others he is sup- 
posed to foretel death, and the howling 
of one of these animals at night is con- 
sidered by the superstitions peasantry as 
& certain indication of the approaching 
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dissolution of some one of their little 
community. 

As there are signs of evil augury, so 
also are there those which possess happy 
auspices. For instance, if the taper when 
lighted at the altar burns with a pure and 
steady flame—if the lark carols in the air 
—if the bell rings at the instant when 
the party first catches sight of the chapel 
spire, the suecess of the sevvaine may 
then be considered as almost certam, 
and the pilgrims may give themselves 
up to the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
hope. 

It, however, very frequently happens, 
that, in spite of the zexraine, the patient 
becomes worse. Then they send for the 
priest ; for the Breton peasant ever places 
the most implicit confidence in this phy- 
sician of the soul. Stern and austere for 
others as well as for himself, le will look 
with an unpitying eye on the sufferings 
of the body, but nothing will be spared for 
the safety of the soul. In many families, 
where they would hesitate long before 
spending a crown for medical advice, they 
would willingly ruin themselves in order 
to have some masses said for the soul of 
a defunct relative. 

The funeral eve, beside the bed of 
death, is celebrated in Brittany by cer- 
tain ccremonies which we might in vam 
seek for elsewhere. As there is a das- 
ralen for weddings, and a rineur for other 
festivals of a joyous nature, so is there a 
patérer (prayer sayer) to pray beside the 
bier. This paférer is also a poet and im- 
provisatore, and is well able to skilfully 
adapt the old rhymed prayers, of which 
he possesses a goodly stock, to the cha- 
racter and position of the defunct. In 
these old poems, to which the Breton 
idiom lends so peculiarly solemn a tone, 
strange and extravagant images are very 
frequently to be met with. Often is the 
corpse itself supposed to speak, address- 
ing the living from its coffin in terms of 

arning or reproach. 

The effect produced by these funeral 
poems, recited before the coffin in a tone 
of voice between song and acclamation, is 
extraordinary. ‘Tears, sobs, and stifled 
groans are heard on all sides. But scarcely 
has the earth closed over the grave of the 
deceased, ere we see the careless light- 
heartedness of the Breton disposition re- 
appear in full force; displayed in this 
instance more vividly than in any other, 
in his taste for show and festivity. In- 
terments, as well as weddings and bap- 
tisms, serve as occasions for banquets, in 
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the expenses of which misplaced enter- 
tainments the family of the deceased will 
very frequently exhaust the resources of 
an entire year. On these occasions the 
intoxication of the evening will but too 
often cause forgetfulness of the morning’s 
sorrow, and the good resolutions and 

romises of amendment which were then 
formed for the future. But such is the 
custom of the country, and nowhere 
more than in Brittany are the despotic 
laws of customs more blindly and im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

Like all people endowed with a lively 
and ardent imagination, the Breton is 
credulous and superstitious to the last 
degree; he believes in magic, in appa- 
ritions, in warning signs, and in the mys- 
terious virtues of certain numbers; if he 
believes in God, he has a still greater 
confidence in saints; he dreads witchcraft 
and the evil eye, and whenever he sees a 
young man carried off by death in the 
prime of life, it is generally supposed 
that some mysterious agency has been at 
work in the accomplishment of this end. 
According to his interpretation, it is at 
one time the effect of a /ousow, or potion 
administered by a jealous mistress, at 
another time death has been the terrible 
result of a mass offered to St. Yves-de- 
Verité. Whenever a dispute arises be- 
tween two peasants, in place of having 
recourse to justice, which makes them 
await a length of time its tardy and: ex- 
pensive decrees, they offer a mass at the 
shrine of St. Yves, the patron saint of 
lawyers. The expense of the mass is de- 
frayed by the two litigants. In the course 
of the year that one of the pair who is in 
the wrong inevitably falls sick, and will 
as surely die if he desist not from his 
unjust pretensions. This custom, which 
recals to mind the old ceremonies termed 
judgments of God, so prevalent during 
the middle ages, is still in full force in 
certain cantons of Tréguier. 

But the cause to which sudden and 
unforeseen deaths is most generally attri- 
buted, is that of having encountered the 
Chariot of Death (Karriguel an ancou) ; 
the unhappy witness of this frightful 
vision never long survives his misfortune ; 
consequently, you will never meet with 
any one who has actually beheld it, 
though there are many who will affirm 
that they have heard the rattling of the 
wheels as it passed along during the lulls 
of a stormy night. But there are few 
old men, few rimeurs and story-tellers, 
who are not prepared at need to give the 


inquirer a full and aceurate description 
of this tremendous vision. 

It is in general between ihe hours of 
midnight and one o’clock, on the Saturday 
more particularly, that the infernal caval- 
cade appears in the deserted carre/vurs o| 
the forests, at the foot of some granite 
cross; and then, woe betide the unhappy 
wight who may chance to fall in with it! 
It is horrible to see! terrible to hear! 

The procession is opened by a chariot, 
drawn by a wretched, half-starved cow, 
whose wild and impetuous career is still 
further accelerated by the goading of a 
spur employed, by an old, wrinkled sor- 
ceress, who, with scythe and lanthorn in 
hand, is seated on the back of the animal. 
This chariot, with its loudly-creaking 
wheels, flies rapidly along, throwing up 
on all sides, as it goes, showers of mud 
and stones, and permitting no obstacle to 
impede its precipitate career. A frightful 
chorus of lamentations and gnashing of 
teeth proceeds from this car, mingling 
dismally with the pealing of the thunder 
and the raging of the storm, Though 
apparently empty, the Chariot of Death 
is, in truth, heavily laden ; it contains the 
condemned souls of all those who have 
died during the past weck without having 
made their peace with heaven. In the 
rear of the chariot come the demons, im- 
selling it forward with loud shouts and 
aaa of fiend-like laughter: The Courri- 
quets close this dismal procession. ‘These 
Courriquets ave the least dreaded, and, 
indeed, the most inoffensive of all the 
familiar spirits of Brittany. They usually 
haunt the precincts of hamlets and large 
farms, sleeping in the winter upon the 
hearthstone, and during the summer 
months in the stables and outhouses ; 
they in general show themselves very well 
disposed for beings of such doubtful 
origm: their principal amusements, in 
fact, consisting in knotting, during the 
night, the manes of the horses, in causing 
the logs of wood, instead of burning with 
an equal and steady flame, to fly in sparks 
about the room, and disguised as will-o’- 
the-wisps, in beguiling the young maidens 
from the road when returning at night 
to their homes. These little goblins are 
represented as having peculiarly shrill 
and piercing voices; they wear enormous 
round hats, which almost wholly conceal 
their persons, and, as there are always 
several attached to cach farm, their 
number is incalculable. 

But we fancy that we already hear our 
readers exclaiming with Macbeth, “ Hold, 
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enough!” Aud, in truth, even if no other 
cause existed, the length to which these 
notes have already insensibly extended 
would warn us to conclude. We could 
easily, had we so desired, have conside- 
rably prolonged these articles, but we 
have sought to confine our observations 
to the principal traits, to those customs 
and habits which seem to us the most 
yicturesque in this ancient province. 
own had we given more ample scope 
to the imagination, we might have better 
succeeded in interesting the reader; but 
we have preferred remaining on all points 
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Durtnc the memorable period when 
Rome entered on the slope of her long 
decline, certain merchants of Arabia 
brought to the great port of Egypt some 
packages of a curious fruit, found, they 
said, in the Indies, but in what particular 
place they knew not. They were delivered 
to them by traders of the Red Sea, who 
received them from others on the borders 
of the East; and as they passed from 
hand to hand, the countries which pro- 
duced them remained entirely unknown. 
To supply the void in their knowledge, 
the ancients invented many fables; but 
it was not for several ages that Europe 
discovered the real sources of the new 
luxury that ministered to her appetite. 
The fragrant nut, the red clove, and the 
perfumed cinnamon were mingled in the 
delicate ragozts that regaled the Roman 
epicures, but the place of their growth 
was hidden in mystery. 

Such continued long to be the case. 
Spices were brought from Ceylon and 
from the Indian Archipelago, chiefly over- 
land, by one caravan after another, until 
the trader, entering the gates of the 
Eternal City, was ignorant whence his 
burden was derived. Long, indeed, after 
the commencement of the Christian era, 
during the flourishing period of Venetian 
commerce, the islands of the East were 
known only through rumours swelled into 
romance, or the reports of merchants 
disposed toexaggerate in fanciful language 
the wealth and the wonders of a region 
concerning which there were none to con- 
tradict them. Marco Polo, in the four- 
teenth century, and John Batuta wrote 
various accounts of the Oriental islands ; 
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steadfast to truth, drawing, however in- 
significant it might be, as it were, an his- 
torical picture, rather than one of pure 
fancy. In pursuance of this plan, then, 
we have endeavoured especially to avoid 
coustant repetition, —those sonorous com- 
monplaces and wordy emptinesses, “ full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing”— 
in order to recount, as simply as possible, 
things simple in themselves, and which 
seem strange in our eyes only by the 
contrast which they offer to the habits 
and customs of our more advanced state 
of civilization. 
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yet it was not until 1506 that Portugal 
gained a direct intercourse, discovered 
Sumatra, conquered Malacca or the 
Malay Peninsula, and then explored the 
Spice Islands lying in that vast sea which 
rolls between Borneo and New Guinea. 

The Spice Islands, properly so called, 
consist of Amboyna, the Bandas, Zernate, 
Tidor, Batchian, with many others too 
small to be noticed in detail. They are 
of great beauty, rising in the form of 
irregular cones from the sea, green and 
verdant, and displaying landscapes among 
the most picturesque in the world. None 
of them are larger than Jersey; but in 
the costliness of their products they 
excel every other region. The spices 
they produce were at one time so highly 
prized in Europe that merchants gained 
three thousand per cent. on their original 
cost. The Portuguese first, and the 
Dutch next, occupied the islands, esta- 
blishing a system of monopoly which has 
been their curse. In order to enhance 
the value of the cloves and nutmegs, they 
rooted all the trees except those in three 
or four islands, forbidding the people to 
sell to any other nation, and punishing 
with the utmost cruelty any infraction of 
this law. History has to record no more 
revolting horrors than occurred in the 
Molucca group. In some of the islands 
all the people were slaughtered, and not 
a vestige of the original population 
allowed to remain. Some sketches of 
this system may be introduced in a later 
portion of this article. Let us now 
describe the precious commodities which 
tempted the Dutch to heap such odium 
on their name as a colonizing nation. 
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The clove-tree, though introduced by 
naturalists into other parts of the world, is 
peculiar to the Indian Archipelago. Of 
all useful plants, it has, perhaps, the most 
limited eperap hice! distribution. It was 
originally confined to five islands, but is 
now allowed to be grown only in Amboyna, 
where it is zo¢ indigenous, and produces 
far less than in the parent soil. Such is 
the blindness of monopoly. It has been 
described as the most beautiful, the most 
elegant, and the most precious of all known 
In form it resembles the laurel, 
with the height of a common cherry-tree. 
A straight trunk rises about five feet, be- 
fore throwing out branches. The bark is 
smooth, thin, and firmly laid on ; the wood 
is hard and close-grained, but of an ugly 
colour, which prevents its employment in 
cabinet-work. About May—which, in 
the native country of the clove, leads in 
the rainy season—the tree sprouts abun- 
dantly ; and the young leaves multiplying, 
all the plantation displays a mass of foliage 
of the most tender tints of green. The 
blossoms then begin to form, followed by 
the fruit ; at first of a beryl colour, chang- 
ing to primrose, deepening into blood-red, 
and varying thence to crimson, when it is 
fit for gathering, though scarcely ripe. 
Indeed, the mature clove loses much of 
its flavour and fragrance. Five varieties 
are distinguished: the common, the female, 
the long, the royal, which is very rare, and 
the wild, which is worthless. From the 
first three a rich essential oil is extracted, 
valuable to the chemist. The cloves called 
by the Chimese “odoriferous nails” are 
most abundant where dark loam prevails, 
resting on a stratum of dusky yellow carth, 
intermixed with stones. The best situa- 
tions are at a moderate distance from the 
sea, under the shelter of hills. An uni- 
form method of cultivation is practised in 
Amboyna, where it is a foreign plant; but 
in its native islands, where it has beer all 
but extirpated, whole forests grow with- 
out culture, producing a rich fruit, and 
flourishing for a hundred years untended 
by the care of man. Much depends on 
the quality of the soil, the abundance of 
moisture, and the absence of a worm which 
occasionally heads in a plantation, destroy- 
ing thousands of trees in a season. 

Where it is cultivated, the tree is pro- 
pagated either directly from the “ mother 
cloves,” or by transplanting the young 
shrubs that spring up spontaneously from 
seeds scattered by the wind. This plan 
is preferred, the plants raised by the other 
method being observed to yield moreleaves 
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than fruit, and, growing very straight, are 
difficult to climb in the gathering or har- 
vest season. The planter cannot reckon 
on success until his trees have reached a 
height of five or six feet, as in the early 
stages of their progress they are delicate, 
requiring to be shaded from the sun and 
sheltered from the wind. Gradually they 
are exposed to the open sky, with a few 
palms scattered among them. Care mus‘ 
be taken to prune the branches, to weed 
the ground, and keep the plantation suf- 
ficiently open to the heat and light, or the 
hopes of the proprietor may be blasted by 
a crop of wild cloves. 

About October the aspect of Amboyna, 
which is crowded with clove-plantations, 
is singularly picturesque. The whole 
island, with its central hill and bold vol- 
canic peak, its mountains traced by the 
tracks of scorching lava-streams, its shores 
belted by graceful woods of palms, its 
pine diversified by piles of verdaut hil- 
ocks, appears at intervals painted with 
tints of crimson, glowing amid masses of 
rich green foliage, and absolutely dazzling 
under the splendour of a sun never clouded, 
all that season, in an oriental sky. Then 
commences the harvest. The natives, di- 
vided into gangs, and attended by Dutch 
overseers, crowd the plantations, and the 

round is swept clean as the floor of an 
Tinglish granary. There is no wind to 
shake down more leaves, and the whole 
remains exquisitely neat. The picking is 
next begun. The nearest clusters are 
taken by the hand, the more distant by 
the aid of crooked sticks—men climbing 
among the branches, and showering down 
the fragrant harvest to the ground. Par- 
ticular care is taken not to injure the trees, 
as when roughly handled they sometimes 
cease bearing for years. When gathered, 
the cloves are piled on hurdles, and sub- 
mitted for several days to the action of 
smoke from a slow wood fire. ‘They are 
then dried in the sun, turning black in the 
process, in which state they are fit as an 
article of commerce. Some few of thie 
cultivators scald them in hot water, before 
they are smoked. ‘The inferior sorts are 
merely dried in the sun. These may be 
discovered by their shrivelled appearance. 
The dealers generally mix them largely 
with the better qualities. A good tree, 
well cultivated, produces about twenty- 
five pounds; though, as two-thirds of them 
are generally barren, and many others poor 
bearers, the average of a plantation does 
not exceed five pounds. Occasionally, ne- 
vertheless, instances occur of far greater 
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fecundity. One tree is told of, by writers 
entitled to credit, which bore 1100 lbs. 
Another was known long to exist in the 
west of Amboyna, which in the year 1748 
yielded 140 Ibs. ; its trunk was eight feet 
in diameter, and the natives, assigning it 
an age of 150 years, held it sacred. Such, 
however, are extraordinary instances. The 

roduce of an acreis usually about 330 lbs., 
which, calculating them at the price now 
paid for them in England, is worth about 
sixty guineas, There can be no doubt, 
however, that, under a liberal system, the 

roduce of cloves in the Moluccas might 

e increased to an infinite degree. ‘The 
demand for them, however, has diminished 
in Europe, while among the people of their 
native country they have never been con- 
sumed. At one period spices were eaten 
at every meal, sweetened in preserves, and 
spread upon cakes, or pickled in vinegar 
with honey. The excessive use of them 
has been pronounced injurious to the con- 
stitution, though when the sailors of the 
north ate them every morning, masticated 
them instead of their tobacco, mingled 
them in their spirits, the scurvy was kept 
out of the vessels. 

Next to the clove, the nutmeg is the 
most curious of spices. Its geographical 
distributionisfar more extensive. Flourish- 
ing to perfection in the Moluccas, it thrives 
well in New Guinea, Borneo, and the little- 
known island of Ceram; but the Dutch 
have endeavoured to confine its cultiva- 
tion to Pulo Aye, Banda, and Nera. Nut- 
megs of fine flavour are produced on the 
western borders of the Dyihisalags, and 
have been found also in Australia, though 
tasteless and without value. 

The nutmeg-tree(Nuz Myristica) grows 
on its native soil to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, with a well-branched stem, some- 
what resembling the clove in appearance. 
A smooth bark, ash-coloured, with a deep 
shade of green, encloses a red, succulent 
wood, full of a crimson sap, which forms 
an indelible dye, though not applicd to 
that purpose, since to obtain it it is ne- 
cessary to destroy the tree. The leaves 
are like those of the pear, but larger and 
sharper, with the under-surface a dark- 
green and the upper grey—a character- 
istic in trees of the nut tribe. When 

ounded or bruised they yield a rich 
aromatic odour. 

Coming to maturity about its ninth 
year, the nugmeg-tree usually lives to the 
seventy-fifth. The manner of its natural 
ropagation is exceedingly curious, and 
baflles all the efforts of the Dutch to ex- 


tirpate it from the islands. A certain 


blue pigeon, called by the Malays the 
nutmeg-bird, by the Hollanders the nut- 
eater, feeds on the pulpy-covering called 
mace, which envelopes the fruit. This 
only being digested, the nutmegs are 
scattered over the islands, abundantly 
supplied with a kind of guano manure, 
and groves of trees spring up as though 
by magic where the inveterate watchful- 
ness of the Dutchman had previously not 
left a root. When they are three years 
old the saplings are transpianted care- 
fully, and interspersed throughout parks 
of palm, whose shade they require. There 
is a law in Banda against hewing down 
any of these trees. 

The nutmeg bears fruit all the year, 
though April, July, and August are the 
regular harvest seasons. The plantations 
display an aspect of unequalled beauty. 
Millions of little white heads sparkle on 
the trees, betokening the fruit in its first 
stage. At the same time flowers—like 
the lily of the valley, advancing a stage 
beyond—glitter amid the green foliage, 
and from these small red pistils spring, 
expanding gradually throughout nine 
months into the perfect fruit, The nut, 
with its covering of mace, has the size 
and appearance of a nectarine. Round it 
runs a furrow, like that on one side of a 
peach. ‘The outer coat is smooth, and 
green during the early stage of its exist- 
ence. As it ripens, a flush overspreads 
it, like that of the apricot. At length 
this covering, which resembles the thick 
rind of a walnut, bursts, and discovers 
the rich crimson coat of mace, exhibiting 
through its interstices a glossy black 
shell, the last covering of the nut. Under 
the heat of the sun these breathe out the 
finest perfumes— 


a rich fruit’s rind, 
Fragrant and sweet, and fluted by the wind. 





They are then gathered, and the rind 
thrown away, while the nuts are carried 
to the stores to be separated from the 
mace. ‘This is dried in the sun for some 
days, changing its gorgeous crimson into 
a dull red, and ultimately a dusky yellow. 

The nuts have to be cured with much 
attention, a certain insect always breeding 
in them, which it is necessary to extir- 
pate. They are daily smoked on hurdles, 
over a slow wood fire, during two or three 
months. They are then freed from the 
shells, dipped in lime-water, and are then 
fitted for the market. Such is the plan- 
ter’s task in the Moluccas. In the island 
of Pinang, however, in the Straits of 
Malacca, where the cultivation has been 
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introduced, a far more laborious process 
has to be pursued. A deep-red friable 
soil, a well-sheltered, well-drained, yet 
well-irrigated spot, must be chosen. ‘The 
stumps of trees must be removed, the 
nests of white ants extirpated, the ground 
trenched, manured, and nuts perfectly 
ripe selected for seed—those of a spher- 
a form being the best—and placed in 
the earth twenty-four hours after being 
gathered. Then the “nursery” must be 
continually weeded, smoked with bonfires, 
and thinned; the young shrubs trans- 

lanted to the plantation and set into 
ints holes, covered over with sheds filled 
up with manure and burut earth, and 
supplied from time to time with liquid 
fish manure. The ground must be kept 
loose that the roots may spread. Very 
curious processes have been found by Dr. 
Oxley to improve the tree and enrich the 
flavour of its fruit—dead animals buried 
near, blood poured on the carth, fish and 
oileake—but not the much-lauded guano, 
which is injurious. Besides these accu- 
rate details of attention, the trunk of the 
tree ‘should once a-year be washed with 
soap and water, to keep it clear of moss. 

In weeding the plantation, also, much 
discrimination is to be practised. Certain 
grasses are destructive, certain others 
beneficial to the nutmeg-tree, which, it 
will thus be seen, is in a foreign soil a 
tender subject for culture, though, when 
once brought to maturity, it thrives long 
and well, rewarding the planter by an 
abundance of the fragrant nuts so highly 
prized in Europe. Formerly they were 
eaten at dessert, preserved in syrup, like 
the cloves, or pickled in sweet vinegar. 

In drying the nuts, great care is taken 
not to shrivel them by the application of 
excessive heat. Having been cured, they 
cannot be too soon sent to market; 
whereas the mace is not valued in London 
until, after being kept a few months, it 
has lost its crimson tinge, which deepens 
into a golden colour. 

The produce of nutmegs in the Banda 
Isles is about six hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and of mace a fourth of 
that quantity. Of cloves, about three 
hundred thousand pounds are exported to 
Kurope, China, Bengal, and the United 
States. As, however, we have already 
said, the monopoly which has ever re- 
stricted the culture of spices confines the 
amount of their produce, the islands 
having been watered with human blood 
to preserve the privilege of exclusive 
trade. 

A visitor to the London Docks may 
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observe the bags of cloves ‘there piled. 
When once ready for sale it requires little 
care, keeping well and not easily injured. 
They are now sold at a sineannilile low 
rate, though formerly considered the most 
costly articles of commerce. Among thie 
first direct traders to the Spice Islands 
were the companies of Magellan, who 
gave ab the rate of 12/. for about six ewt. 
of cloves. These were sold at 3000 per 
cent. profit in England, ‘To enhance the 
price, the Dutch destroyed myriads of 
trees, paying small pensions to the native 
chiefs to carry on the process year by 
year. The Moluccas, indeed, contain the 
only farms for the culture of nutmegs and 
cloves. The natives tend the plantations, 
collect the produce under inspection, 
carry it to the stores, receive a fixed price 
—about 3$d. a pound. A considerable 
contraband trade also exists, though the 
smugglers expose themselves to immense 
peril—death being the punishment of a 
plebeian, banishment the award of a 
native noble. ‘To complete these precau- 
tions, a squadron of lightly-built galleys 
annually visits all the islands in the group 
to enforce the regulations, to seize and 
punish offenders, to compel the destruc- 
tion of illegal plantations, and uphold the 
exclusive privileges of the Dutch. In 
consequence of this demoralizing, tyran- 
nical, wasteful system, the Molucca 
Islands have degenerated from age to 
age, until they now ny a8 a monument 
to the grasping cupidity and blind ambi- 
tion of Holland. _— 

Next in order among these familiar 
accounts of spices, the cinnamon intro- 
duces itself. The name means Chinese 
wood, and it has been disputed which is 
the native country of the tree. Certainly, 
it appears to have flourished from the 
remotest period in China, though in 
Ceylon, also, the natural adaptation of 
the soil to its cultivation, with many 
other circumstances, lead us to suppose 
it was indigenous there. Certain it is, 
also, that the ancients knew the virtues 
and enjoyed the flavour and fragrance of 
this curious product. It was known to 
the Greeks and Romans under a name 
closely similar to that we bestow on it, 
but was so rare and costly that none but 
the wealthy could purchase it. ‘Some say 
if was at first used by birds in the con- 
struction of their nests, and collected in 
this form, none knowing where and how 
it grew. That it came from the Hast was 
generally supposed, but, as with nutmegs 
and cloves, its native place was a great 
mystery. 
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In 1506, it was discovered to flourish 
wild in Ceylon; and thenceforward that 
island was highly esteemed on account of 
its production. In 1770 an improved 
quality was obtained by cultivation by the 
Dutch governor. The chiefs at first re- 
sisted the attempt, which shocked their 
srejudices, and vast numbers of trees were 

estroyed by the natives, who went out 

at night and poured boiling water them. 
This feeling, eae gave way before 
the perseverance of the Europeans, and 
Ceylon was gradually covered with cin- 
namon gardens. 

Thousands of acres, unvaried by any 
other cultivation, are covered by planta- 
tions of this elegant and aromatical laurel. 
The general aspect is that of a vast laurel- 
copse, with a tew trees of extraordinary 
growth shooting up to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, with a trunk twenty inches 
in diameter. ‘I'he wood is soft and white, 
burning without emitting a perfume, and 
useful in some kinds of cabinet-work. 
Ten species, of which only one is culti- 
vated, have been discovered : the common 
or sweet cinnamon, the snake, the cam- 
phor, the astringent, the mucilaginous, 
the drum, the wild, the flower, the trefoil, 
and the white-ant cinnamon. The general 
shape of the leaf in the laurel varieties is 
long oval, the flower is white, tinged in 
the middle with brown, monopetalous, 
and stellated. A curious fruit, about the 
size of a small hedge-strawberry, contain- 
ing one seed like an acorn, with a rich 
murple colour, abounds on the tree. When 
boiled it yields a fine oil, which congeals 
when cold, and is said to form a good 
ointment for diseased limbs. 

When in full bloom the cinnamon plan- 
tations afford a picture of extreme beauty. 
The immense low groves of this odorous 
laure! ; the myriads of white blossoms in 
clusters, like those of the lilac ; the leaves, 
flame-coloured at one end, dark-green at 
the other; and the graceful stems, like 
those of the hazel, supporting brilliant 
parasites, such as the pitcher-plant, the 
gorgeous gloriosa superba, with the scarlet 

owers of the ixora coccinea, and the pink 
petals of the vinca rosea, intermingled 
wmid the more sober foliage. 

The best cinnamon is obtained from the 
straight stems that spring from the root 
after an old tree has been cut down. Great 
care is necessary to distinguish the age of 
these. ‘Those most valuable are about ten 
feet high and about an inch in diameter. 
When too young, they have an unripe, 
green taste; when too old, coarse and 
gritty. From April to August, and from 
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November to January, are the usual 
“barking seasons,” though considerable 
quantities are collected at other times, as 
the plants reach maturity. To ascertain 
this, the “peeler” strikes a heavy knife 
diagonally into the stem. If the inner 
bark, which is the cinnamon, separates 
easily from the wood, it is ripe. The 
little tree is cut down, scraped and barked 
with a sharp-pointed hook, passed rapidly 
from one end to another. The smaller 
slips are placed within the larger, and 
laid to dry in the sun, which curls them 
into the form in which they are sold in 
Europe. The operation is one of much 
delicacy, as, in scraping, if any of the 
outer bark remains a bitter taste is given 
to the inner. Having been dried, the 
“rods” are gathered and formed into 
bundles, from three to four feet long and 
85 lbs. in weight. Occasionally, the frau- 
dulent planters attempt to mix the in- 
ferior with the superior qualities, but the 
Government tasters have so delicate a 
sense that they immediately detect the 
imposition. The duty of these officials 
is somewhat arduous, and during the 
—- of it they are obliged to eat 
read-and-butter at intervals to keep the 
skin on their tongues. 

The bundles are tied up with pliant 
canes, and resemble slender casks, being 
fuller round the middle than at the ends. 
These are then packed in bales, with the 
interstices filled up with black pepper. 
The pepper attracting the superfluous 
moisture of the fragrant bark, preserves 
it, while its own flavour is greatly im- 
proved by contact with this delicate 
spice. The best cinnamon is of a light- 
brown colour, and scarcely exceeds the 
thickness of good paper. The coarser 
kinds are darker, stouter, and more pun- 
gent to the taste; while the finest sort 
is sweet and almost melts in the mouth. 
Formerly the use of this aromatic bark 
was far more universal than at present, 
and opulent epicures loved to have their 
tables perfumed with 


Dulcet syrups tinct with cinnamon. 


A pungent and delicious water is pre- 
pared from the bark, as well as oil of 
cinnamon, which is very expensive, as 
three hundred pounds weight yields only 
twenty-four ounces. The former price 
was ten guineas a quart; but it has been 
reduced. The genuine article, however, 
rarely reaches England. Many frauds 
are also practised by the bark being sold 
after the oil has been extracted—a weak, 
poor scent only remaining. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


IN PACKETS, 8d., AND TINS, 1s. 





As double profit is allowed upon the sale of numerous imitations, 

families would discourage the substitution of inferior kinds by refusing 
° =) 

to receive any but the packages which bear Brown and Potson’s name 


in full. 


MANY GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c., 


WHO SUPPLY THE BEST-QUALITY, IN PREFERENCE TO BEST-PROFIT 
ARTICLES, SELL NONE BUT 


BROWN AND POLSON'S. 





BROWN & POLSON PUDDING. 


Ingredients : six ounces of Brown and Potson’s Corn Flour, two 
quarts of milk, two ounces of sugar, a bit of cinnamon or lemon-peel, a 
pinch of salt, three eggs. Mix all the above ingredients (except the 
eggs) in a saucepan, and stir them on the fire till they come to a boil, 
then add the eggs beat up; mix thoroughly, pour the batter into a pie- 
dish greased with butter, and bake the pudding for one hour. Brown 


and Potson’s Corn Flour is a most excellent and economical article of 


food, equal to arrow-root, and will prove on trial to be both substantial 
and nutritive, and also easy of digestion to the most delicate stomachs, 





BROWN & POLSON FRUIT PUDDING. 


Prepare the pudding-batter as indicated in the preceding recipe, and 
when you have poured one-half of it into the greased pie-dish, strew 
about two pounds of any kind of fruit upon this, such as gooseberries, 
currants, plums, cherries, &c., and then pour the remainder of the batter 
all over the fruit. Bake the pudding an hour anda quarter. Peeled 


apples or pears may be used for the same purpose. 





























